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POEMS 



COMMENDATORY VERSES. 

In the volume published in 1640^ as ''Poems written hyWiL 
Shake^speare GentJ' and which is made up of Shakespeare's 
Sonnets, fimcifully arranged, songs taken from the plays, and 
poetical translations by other writers, are commendatory verses 
by Leonard Digges, John Warren, John Milton, William Basse, 
and an anonymous writer. Of these the second and last are of 
no interest, and are evidently not contemporary with the works 
which they celebrate. Milton's, and all that is interesting in 
Digges', are given in Volume II. of this edition. The follow- 
ing are Basse's lines, which are said by Malone to exist in 
manuscript written about l621 : — 



On the death of William Shakespeare, who 
died in Aprilly Anno Dom. 1616. 

Renowned Spenfir, lie a thought more nigh 

To learned Chaufir\ and rare Btaumount lie 

A little neerer Spenfer^ to make roome, 

For ShakiJ^ian in your three-fold, four-fold Tomb. 

To lodge all foure in one bed make a shift 

Vntill Dommes day, for hardly will a (ift 

Betwixt this day and that by Fate be slaine. 

For whom your Curtaines may be drawne again 

But if precedencie in death doth barre 

A fourth place in your sacred Sepulchre 1 

Under this facred Marble of thy owne. 

Sleep rare Tragedian ShaktJ^tarty (leepe alone; 

Thy unmolefted peace, in an uniharM Cave 

Poriess as Lord, not Tennant, of thy Grave. 

That unto us, and others it may be. 

Honour hereafter to be laid by thee. 

W. B. 
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LONDON 

Imprinted by Richard Field , and are to be {bid at 

die {igne ofthe white Greyhound in 

PaulesChurch-yard. 
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TO THE EIGHT HONOIJEABLE 



HENRY WRIOTHESLEY, 



EARL OF SOUTHAMPTON, AND BARON OF TICHFIBLD. 



EIGHT HONOUEABLE, 

I KNOW not how I shall offend in dedicating my unpolished lines to 

your lordship, nor how the world will censure me for choosing so 

strong a prop to support so weak a burden ; only, if your honour 

seem but pleased, I account myself highly praised, and vow to take 

advantage of all idle hours, till I have honoured you with some graver 

labour. But if the first heir of my invention prove deformed, I shall 

be sorry it had so noble a god-father, and never alter ear ^ so barren a 

land, for fear it yield me still so bad a harvest. I leave it to your 

honourable survey, and your honour to your heart's content ; which 

I wish may always answer your own wish, and the world's hopeful 

expectation. 

Your honour's in all duty, 

WnuAx Shakesfeaee. 



ear, plough, till 



'* VeaTB and Adonis. 

ViUa mirgtmr vitlguB : fmhiJUmut ApdOo 
Pomla CaHaiia pUma mimitrBi aqua. 

London Imprinted by Richard Field, and are to be sold at the signe 
of the wliite Greyhound in Paules Church-yard. 1593.** 4to. 97 
leaves. 

The title-page of the edition of 1594, 4to, does not differ in the 
most minute particular from that of the edition of 1593, excepting that 
there is a fidl point alter the word '* London.** It also has 97 leaves. 

** VeaYS and Adonis. 

VUia fmr^iur vulgui : mihi fUmtu ApoOo 
Poenla Caiiaiia pUna miniitr$i aqua. 

Imprinted at London by R. F. for lohn Harison. 159^** dvo. 97 
leaves. 

Field's device of the Anchor is found upon each of the above im- 
pressions. The edition of 1600, 8vo, only varies from that of 1596 in 
the imprint, wliich is ** London. Printed by I. H. for lohn Harison. 
1600.*' The imprint of the 8vo Edinburgh edition runs thus : ** Edin- 
burgh, Printed by John Wreittoun and are to bee sold in his Shop a 
litle beneath the salt Trone. 1697.'* Collier [slightly corrected]. 

[There are also editions of 1599, two of 1609, 1617, 1690, 1630 (?), 
1630, and 1636. The date of the 1600 edition is conjectural. 

The Latin motto Marlowe had already translated, not altogether 
happily : 

*' Let base conceited wits admire vUe things ; 
Fair Phcebus lead me to the Muses' springs ! " 

It is interesting that in this first printed venture Shakespeare ap- 
plied to a fellow-townsman. There is some evidence that the fathers 
before them were friends, and so were the sons. Richard Field, the 
printer, was the son of Henry Field, a tanner of Stratfbrd-on-Avon, 
who, having been apprenticed to a London printer in 1579, started out 
fdr himself in 1587. It is significant for the literary history of the 
poem under discussion that an edition of Ovid's MetamorphoiSi (1589) 
was among his early ventures. 

The license for the publication of V^nui and Adonis was obtained 
April 18, 1593, by the printer himself, and the poem was published a 
month or so later. The publisher of the first three editions was John 
Harison, a friend of Field's. The reproduction of the First Quarto is 
among Dr. Fumivall's Quarto Facsimiles, Na 19. (a)] 



VENUS AND ADONIS 

INTRODUCTION 

THE stoiy of the loves of Venus and Adonis^ told by 
Ovid and by earlier writers^ was modified in the middle 
ages — we know not exactly when or in whose hands — by 
making Adonis insensible to the transcendent charms of the 
Goddess of Love and Beauty. Shakespeare adopted this ver- 
sion of the myth^ and^ when he wrote the following poem, 
may possibly have been unacquainted with any other. 

Fenus and Adonis was entered upon the Stationers' Register 
on the 18th of April, 1593, and published in the same year. 
How long before that date it was written, cannot be deter- 
mined. In the dedication Shakespeare calls it ^^ the first heir 
of his invention," which has been regarded as a designation 
of it as his earliest work. But such expressions must not 
be received in evidence implicitly. It would seem from the 
same dedication that this poem, as well as its successors, was 
the production of the author's ^Mdle hours." He regarded 
his dramatic writing as professional business : it was only his 
leisure that he devoted to the Muse. Still, Venus and Adonis 
is plainly a youthful production, and may have been two or 
three years in hand before it was published. 

The text has come down to us in almost absolute purity. 

[Shakespeare's name did not appear on the title-page, but 
was signed to the dedication. The latter was written in the 
characteristically fiorid manner of the day, and addressed to 
Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, a typical figure as 
the Elizabethan courtier — " scholar, sailor, soldier, and lover 
of letters." Southampton was only twenty years old at the 
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time, lutTing been bom in ] 573 ; but fae was sbead)' a graduate 
(Master of Arts) of four years' standing from St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Upon coming to London he seems to have 
been a persistent theatre-goer, and patron of men of litenuy 
promise. His public spirit was shown again later in life as 
one of the patrons of the "Virginia Company in London," 
which planted the first permanent KugUsb settlement in 
America. Between these periods he was associated with 
Elssex in Ireland; married Essex's cousin, Elizabeth Vernon, 
contrary to the wishes of the Queen ; falling into disfavour at 
Court, suffered through the disgrace and death which over- 
took Essex in I6OI ; and after being cast into prison was re- 
leased only upon the accession of James I in 1603. 

It is not probable that Shakespeare wrote Venm and Adonis 
much earlier than the date of its publication. It is hardly 
conceivable that he brought the poem with him to London 
from the country as a product of his early years. While there 
is present throughout an undoubted feeling for Nature, yet 
the whole spirit of the poem is that of a production written 
under conditions of town life for Southampton's circle. ' Such 
was the audience to whom it was addressed and by whom it 
was received enthusiastically. No less than twelve editions 
(and there were probably more of which we have no copy) 
appeared between 1593 Mid l6s6.' 

It was a different sort of work from what the author had 
been engaged upon ; besides, none of the plays had yet been 
published ; it was Shakespeare's first venture before the read- 
ing public with a printed volume, and was very naturally 
described by him in the dedication as " the first heir of my 
invention." The year 1593 was a season of plague in Lon- 
don. Tfaeatrical performances were forbidden, and possibly 
this gave the poet the leisure for this new interest The 
poem is nearly contemporary with Second and Third Henry VI, 
Bkhardlll, Tittu Aadrwticut, Love's Labour 'tLotI, the pnibab]e 
first cast of Souteo and Juliet, and A Midsummer Night's Dream ; 

t ISH, 1596. 1599, (?) 1600, 1609 (British Museum), 1602 (Bodleiaii), 
teiT, 1690. 1627, 1630, (F) 1630. 1636. 
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and it is interestiiig to note the number of words^ thoughts^ 
expressions^ and turns of style^ common to these plays^ the 
two narrative poems^ and many of the Sonnets, as indications 
of Shakespeare's early work. 

Narrative poetry of a high order had become fashionable, 
and the young Shakespeare was veiy apt at taking hints and 
following fashions. The first three books of Spenser's Faerie 
Queene had been published in 1590, shortly after Lodge's 
version of the classic tale Glaucus and Silla, which had caught 
not a little of Ovid's spirit and had made use of the six-lined 
stanza (abtUxx), a stanza, according to Puttenham (The Arte of 
English Poesie, 1589) ''not only most usual, but also very pleas- 
ant to th' eare." Marlowe had died the year of the appear- 
ance of Fenus and Adonis, leaving his remarkable love poem. 
Hero and Leander, for Chapman to finish. Other narrative 
poems of less note were : Drayton's Endymion and Phahe and 
Chapman's Ovid^s Banquet of Sense, and early adaptations of 
Ovid's Metamorphoses. Constable's short poem on the same 
subject. The Shepherd's Song of Fenus and Adonis, first pub- 
lished in England's Helicon, I6OO, probably belongs to an 
earlier date than Shakespeare's poem, and Constable had no 
perceptible influence upon Shakespeare. 

In Hero and Leander Marlowe had referred to the theme 
of Adonis's rejection of the suit of Venus : 

'* Where Venus in her naked glory strove 
To please the careless and disdainful eyes 
Of proud Adonis, that before her lies.'* 

Lodge in his poem lingers longer over the word painting 
in a stanza and verse form veiy nearly suggesting Shake- 
speare's own : 

" He that hath seen the sweet Arcadian boy 
Wiping the purple from his forced wound. 
His pretty tears betokening his annoy. 
His sighs, his cries, his falling on the ground* 
The echoes ringing Arom the rocks his fall. 
The trees with tears reporting of his thrall ; 
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" And Vcnua stutiiig at her loTC-mate's ci7< 
Fordng her Idrdi to baste her chariot on. 
And t\Cl ot grief at last with plteoui ^e. 
Seen ithtfe all pale wtth death he lay akme, 
Whoae beautjr quailed, aa wont the lillea droop, 
Wheo waateflil winter winds do make them ^taap." 

The comparison between Lodge's tad Shakespeare's poems 
is entered into at some length by G. Samuiin (Witliam 
Skaiapeart't Lehjakn, 1897, pp. I4S-5), who thinks the 
influence also of Spenser and Sidney considerable. 

Shakespeare probably owed mnch to Lodge for the sug- 
gestion, form, and style of his poem. For the outlines of the 
story he must hare gone to the original itself, Ovid's Mtta- 
morphotet (see Dumhofer: Shakespeare's Vemu and AdotUt 
in Verhaltnis cu Ovid's Metamorphoeen und Constable's 
SchSfergesang, 1690, Halle Disaeristian). 

The Latin quotation from Ovid's Amora on the title-page 
would lead the reader to think Shakespeare knew his Ovid. 
We shall see, in the " Memoirs," that Shakespeare's knowl* 
edge of Latin acquired in the Stratford Grammar School was 
sufficient (see further T, S. Baynes, "What Shakespeare 
Learnt at School" in Skakeiptare Studio)', and just as in 
Chaucer's day Ovid was the lavourite Latin story-teller with 
both society and poets of Elizabeth's reign. 

Mr. George Wyndham {The Poem* of Skaieipeare, p. luxi) 
thus describes the poet's process : " But with greater frequency 
comes the evidence of Shakespeare's loving familiarity with 
Ovid whose effects he fuses : taking the reluctance of Adonis 
from Hermaphrodilut (Metamorphotit iv) ; the description of 
the boar from Meleager's encounter in viii; and other 
features from the short version of Venus and Adonis which 
Ovid weaves on to the terrible and beautiful stoiy of Myrrha 
(x)." Ovid's account of Narcissus and Echo (iii) and of 
Mars and Venus (iv) probably also suggested special points. 

Titut Andnmiau, which was played for the first time this 
same year (1593), has references to Ovid's MetamorphoKt 
directly, although in the use of these the imaginative freedom 
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of the poet is prominent in the plaj as in the poem. A 
translation of Ovid^ made by Arthur Golding, was published 
in 1567^ which Shakespeare doubtless knew and used^ but he 
seems to have used also the original. That the copy of Ovid 
in the Bodleian Library with Shakespeare's name on it was 
the poet's copy is^ of course^ not susceptible of proof. 

After all^ Shakespeare owes little to his original. Fenus 
and Adonis is a poem essentially of his own creation^ filled in 
with pictures, as of the horse and hunted hare> and with a 
love of the woods and of out-door life, drawn entirely from 
his own experience and fancy. Even the outlines of the 
original story have been transformed by the sensuous imagi- 
nation of the poet into quite new material. A splendid array 
of purple passages could be brought together for quotation. 

The many editions into which Fenus and Adonis ran was 
not the only proof of the popularity of this and the associated 
poem, LucrecCy which followed a year later. Bamfield, in 
" A Remembrance of Some English Poets " in Poems of Divers 
Humours (1598), speaks of Shakespeare's '^honey-flowing 



vein." 



" Whose Venus and whose Luerees sweet and chaste. 
Thy name in fame*s immortal book have placet.** 

In the same year (1598) Francis Meres paid his well- 
known tribute in the Palladis Tamia: '*as the soul of 
Euphorbus was thought to live in Pythagoras, so the sweet 
witty soul of Ovid lives in mellifluous and honey-tongued 
Shakespeare ; witness his Fenus and Adonis, his Lucrece, his 
sugared Sonnets among his private friends," &c. ^ 

In 1599 John Weever wrote some verses Ad GuUelmum 
Shakespeare, in which " Honie-tongued Shakespeare" is re- 
ferred to in connection with " Rose-cheek'd Adonis," " Faire 
fire-hot Venus," " Chaste Lucretia," and " Proud lust-stung 
Tarquin." 

In the second of the three Return from Parnassus plays, 
acted at St. John's G)llege, Cambridge, 1599> one of the 
characters Gullio desires to have the picture of " sweet Mr. 
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Shakespeare" inhia "atadyst court" and "to lay Vemuatd 
Adonii under my pillow as we read of one (I do not re- 
member his name, bat I am snre he was a king) slept with 
Homer under his bed's head. In the third of die Panuiuiit 
playa Jvdido says more reservedly : 

" Who loTC* not Adon's lore or Lncrece' Twpt F 
His sweeter rene eontslns heart-tbrobbiiig li& 
Could but a graver aulject him content, 
Without lore's foolish laay IsnguiahmcnL" 

Hwe "judiciously" still, Spenser's friend, Gabriel Harvey, 
wrote not very much later on the fly-leaf of a Chaucer folio : 
"The younger sort take much delight in Shakespeare's Vmiu 
tmd Adomt ; but his LMcrece and his Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince 
iffDeHMark, have it in them to please the minor sort" The 
notoriety of the poem, however, continued. 

There was more than one imitation of the poem. One by 
Marston was entitled The MelamorphotU oj Pygmatum't Image 
(1596), and quite imitatively was referred to as "the first 
blooms of my poesie." It was sufficiently objectionable to 
be ordered a year later to be burnt, and this poem explains 
the reference to " Pygmalion's images, newly made woman " 
in Measure for Meaiure, III. ii, 48, 

William Barksted's Mirrha, the Mother of Adtmu, or Lutt't 
Prodiffet, reveals its source by paying a direct tribute to Fentu 
and Adonis and its author. 

One of the best lesthetic criticisms of the poem and, at the 
same time, one of the briefest, is that of Mr. George Wynd- 
ham in his Introduction (p. xii) to The Poems of Shakespeare, 
1898. He finds the seed of the tirades, as of the dialogues 
and solUoquies, of Venus, in Chaucer's Troilus and Criteyde and 
the Knight's Tale. There are points of agreement wi1i many 
of the plays of the dramatist ; but particularly " the esoteric 
themes of Fenus and Adonis " — "a gospel of Ideal Beauty, a 
confession of faith in Beauty aa a principle of life " — "are 
the essential themes of the Sonnets." Venus and Adonis, lines 
1S7-SS, 157-74, "have the whcde argument" of Sonnets i 
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to xix. The thought of lines 1075-1080 is elaborated in Son- 
nets xiv, xix,lix,lsvii,Ixviii,ciT, and cvi The central thoa^t 
of the couplet 1019, 1030, 

" For be being dead, wlUi him la beantj slain, 
And, Ixau^ dead, black chaos comes again," 

as a creed of Ideal Beauty, is more faUj developed in Sonnets 
xxxi, liii, and xcviil'] 

1 The aboTC suppIementBl Introdiiction stands almost as Dr. Hen- 
ncman left it- To the group of what maj be called, if the jargon be 
pardoned, the Renalsaance-Ovidian-idfUic-narrative poems to which It 
belongs should be added Beaumont's (?) Saltttacitand Htrmaphrodiltu, 
the anonymous Briiain't Ida — haidlj so clearly the work of Phlneaa 
Fletcheras some scholars think^and Shirley's ficAo, Mr. Wyndham's 
language (p. hcxx) might seem to imply tax too strongly a severance 
of Vemu and Adoni* from this group, but the poem perhaps has more 
of amedisral flavour and certainly shows more inspiration ftom exter- 
nal nature than its companions do. Mr. Boas is apparently neai«r 
the truth in thinking that Shakespeare halted l>etweeD the pagan 
attitude toward beauty adopted by Marlowe and the more spiritual 
and Christian attitude adopted by Spenser. He feels that Shakespeare 
&iled to " irradiate his theme with the glow of a living passion " ; but 
be none the less emphasizes the Renaissance qualities nf the poem, 
and he does not, like Hr. Wyndham, harp upon its medisval features. 
Certainly in its treating classical themes in a Renaissance manner. In 
Its emphasis on a sort of idealised and therefore rather innocuous seU' 
suality that revels in the beauty of the human body, and in its idyllic 
elaboration, its delight in colour and form, — that is to say, in its 
approximation to paintiDg, — Vtniu and Adorn* should be classed with 
the over-luscious poems named above, (a) 



WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

Fnim the portmit engraved by 
Shakespeare's I'oems, l640. 



Marshall, iit 




"UnsSha^v! ij Tsmioncd STtaiclbcar: SvuJc 0/ th'ajc 
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Tot svcr live Ayjamc, the wsrlj to tell 



, Ayfi 
Ifiy like, ne a^e. shall ever puralell 



y'-ipjit- 1 



Wtnui nntf ^Ironi^ 



EVEN as the sun with purple-coloured face 
Had ta^en his last leave of the weeping mom, 
Rose-cheeked Adonis hied him to the chase ; 
Hunting he lov^d, but love he laughed to scorn : 
Sick-thoughted Venus makes amain unto him, 
And like a bold-fac^d suitor 'gins to woo him. 

^ Thrice fairer than myself^^* thus she began, 
** The field^s chief flower, sweet above compare. 
Stain to all nymphs, more lovely than a man. 
More white and red than doves or roses are ; 
Nature that made thee, with herself at strife, 
Saith, that the world hath ending with thy life. 
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" Vouchsafe, thou wonder, to alight thy steed. 
And rein his proud head to the saddle-bow ; 
If thou wilt deign this favour, for thy meed 
A thousand honey secrets shalt thou know : 
Here come and sit, where never serpent hisses, 
And being set, 1 11 smother thee with kisses : 



< Eoie-cheeied Adonii. The 
same phrase is found in Marlowe's 
Hero and Leander, Adonis was 
the son of Myrrha and favour- 
ite of Aphrodite (Venus). Placed 
under the care of Persephone, 
queen of the under world, the latter 
refused to give him up. Aphrodite 
appealed to Zeus, who decreed that 
Adonis should spend four months 
with Persephone, four with AfJiro- 



dite, and four with himself. After 
he was wounded by the boar. 
Aphrodite, unable to save his life, 
exacted from Zeus that Adonis 
should spend six months of each 
year with her. (r) 

' Stam, i. e. thou that art su- 
perior. " Stain" is used in another 
sense in 1 Henry VI., IV. i. 45, 
"Stain to thy countrymen " — ap- 
plied to Fastolfe. (b) 
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** And yet not cloy thy lips with loath'd satiety* 
But rather famish them amid their plenty, 
Making them red aod pale with &e^ variety ; 
Ten kisses short as one, one long as twenty: 
A summer's day will seem an hour but short, 
B«ng wasted in such time4>^uiling sport." 



With this she seizeth on his sweating palm. 
The precedent of pith and livelihood, 
And, trembling in her passion, calls it balm. 
Earth's sov^-eign salve to do a goddess good : 
Being so enragM, desire doth lend her force 
Courageously to pluck him from his horse. 

Over one arm the lusty courser's rein. 
Under her other was the tender boy. 
Who blush'd aod pouted in a dull disdain. 
With leaden appetite, unapt to toy ; 
She red and hot as coals of glowing fire. 
He red for shame, but frosty in desire. 



The studded bridle on a ragged bough 

Nimbly she fastens; — O, how quick is lovel — 

The steed is stalled up, and even now 

To tie the rider she begins to prove : 40 

Backward she push'd him, as she would be thrust. 
And governed him in strength, though not in lusL 

■•"" TTie same thought in An- " prtetdeiA indicatiiHi. (a) 

tony and Cleopatra, U. ii. 241^: * pnve, trj. Ct. 1. 607, prove, 

"Other wnen cloj the sppetitoi cxptnence; I 608, prov'd, tested, 

th^ feed ; but she makes hungry (b) 
i^ten mast she sstisfia." (a) 
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So soon was abe along as he was down, 
Each leaning on their elbows and their hips : 
Now doth she stroke his cheek, now doth he frown. 
And *gins to chide, hut soon she stops his lips ; 
And kissing speaks, with lustful language broken, 
" If thou wilt chide, thy lips shall never open." 

He bums with bashful shame, she with her tears 

Doth quench the maiden burning of his (dieeks ; 50 

Then with her windy sighs and golden hairs. 

To fan and blow them dry again she seeks : 

He saith she is immodest, blames her ^miss ; 

What follows more she murthers with a kiss. 

Even as an empty eagle, sharp by fost. 
Tires with her beak on feathers, flesh, and bone, 
Shaking her wings, devouring all in haste, 
Till either goi^ be stuff'd, or prey be gone ; 
Even so she kissM his brow, his cheek, his chin. 
And when she ends she doth anew b^n. 00 

Fore'd to content, but never to obey. 

Panting he lies, and breatheth in her face ; 

She feedeth on the steam as on a prey. 

And calls it heavenly moisture, air of grace. 
Wishing her cheeks were gardens fiill of flowers. 
So they were dew'd with such distilling showers. 

** 'nttM, kinuB, aw [offencx]. '^^ Even at an empty eagle . , . 

Cambridge, mit*. Tint . . . on . . . fieth, &c. C(. 

** riie murthert mth a kiM. » Hemy VI.. ID. i. 848, "«ii 

Tbm the first three qiurtcs; the aaj^ fgW &c-. uid S Henry 

last three, (A« tmoOiert with a VI., 1. i. 368-9, "like u emprty 

kiM, which ... i« the better ea^ Tire on the flesh." Tint, 

leading. It is eaaj to siupect feeds ravcnousljr. (b) 

misprint, but no change is 
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Venus and Adonis 



Look how a. bird lies tangled in a net, 

So fastened in her arms Adonis lies ; 

Pure shame and aw'd resistance made him fret. 

Which bred more beauty in his angry eyes : 70 

Hain added to a river that is I'ank, 

Perforce will force it overflow the bank. 

Still she entreats, and prettily entreats, 
For to a pretty air she tunes her tale ; 
Still is he snllen, still he lowers and frets 
Twixt crimson shame and anger ashy-pale ; 

Being red, she loves him best ; and being white, 

Her best is bettered with a more delight. 

Look how he can, she cannot choose but love ; 

And by her fair immortal hand she swears BO 

From his soft bosom never to remove, 

Till he take truce with her contending tears, 

Which long have rain'd, making her cheeks all wet ; 

And one sweet kiss shall pay this countless debt. 

Upon this promise did he raise his chin, 

Like a dive-dappjer 'peering through a wave. 

Who, being look'd on, ducks as quickly in ; 

So offers he to give what she did crave, 
But when her lips were ready for his pay, 
He winks, and turns his lips another way. oo 



Cover-fulL Cf. 
King John, V. iv. 51. "like a. 
bated and retired flood. Leavin); 
our nmknen and irregular course." 

(B) 

" a pretty air. The old edi- 
tions, "a [irettj ear," plainlf a 
mere phoDO|;rapluc error. See 
[IL 145, 1471 below, where car 
Apoea with hair. Fosubly a 



plaj upoo the two words was in- 
tended, (w) 

" dive-dapper, "the little grebe. 
familiarly called dab-cliick. found 
in Btreams all over England." — 
Herford. (b) 

" vnnJc), shuts hla eyes. So 
I. ISl and e Henry VI.. U. 1 103. 
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Never did passenger in summer^s heat 
More thirst for drink than she for this good turn. 
Her help she sees, but help she cannot get ; 
She bathes in water, yet her fire must bum. 

** O, pity,'' 'gan she cry, ** flint-hearted boy ! 

T is but a kiss I beg ; why art thou coy ? 

^* I have been woo'd as I entreat thee now, 

Even by the stem and direful god of war. 

Whose sinewy neck in battle ne'er did bow. 

Who conquers where he comes in every jar ; 100 

Yet hath he been my captive and my slave. 
And begg'd for that which thou unask'd shalt have. 

** Over my altars hath he hung his lance. 

His batter'd shield, his uncontrolled crest. 

And for my sake hath leam'd to sport and dance, 

To toy, to wanton, dally, smile^ and jest; 
Scoming his churlish dmm, and ensign red. 
Making my arms his field, his tent my bed. 

" Thus he that overrul'd, I oversway'd. 

Leading him prisoner in a red-rose chain : lio 

Strong-temper'd steel his stronger strength obey'd. 

Yet wa« he servUe to my coy disdain. 

O, be not proud, nor brag not of thy might. 
For mastering her that foil'd the god of fight. 

*' Touch but my lips with those fair lips of thine, — 
Though mine be not so fair, yet are they red, — 
The kiss shall be thine own as well as mine : — 
What seest thou in the ground ? hold up thy head : 

Look in mine eyeballs, there thy beauty lies ; 

Then, why not lips on lips, since eyes in eyes ? 120 

*^ pa9$enger, wayfarer, (b) Venus. Cf. Ovid» Metamorphotes, 

"'-"« The love of Mars and iv. (b) 
VOL. xvn. — 9 
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" Art thou ashamed to kisa f theo, wink again, 

And I will wink ; bo shall the day aeem night ; 

Love keeps his revels where there are but twain ; 

Be bold to play, our sport is not in sight : 
lliese blue-vein'd violets whereon we lean, 
Never can blab, nor know not what we mean. 

*' The tender spring upon thy tempting lip 

Shows thee unripe, yet may'st thou well be tasted. 

Make use of time, let not advantage slip ; 

Beauty within itself should not be wasted : ISO 

Fair flowera that are notgatherM in their prime, 
Rot and consume themselves in little time. 

** Were I hard-favoured, foul, or wrinkled-old. 
Ill-nurtured, crooked, churlish, harsh in voice, 
Overworn, despised, rheumatic, and cold. 
Thick-sighted, barren, lean, and lacking juice, 

Thea might'at thou pause, for then I were not for thee ; 

But having no defects, why dost abhor me ? 

" Thou canst not see one wrinkle in my brow ; 

Mine eyes are grey and bright, and quick in turning; IM 

My beauty as the spring doth yearly grow, 

My flesh is soft and plump, my marrow burning : 
My smooth moist hand, were it with thy hand felt. 
Would in thy palm dissolve, or seem to melt. 

'*■-■ CI. muiyaf Sbakeapeare'a '" 0*enDom. Cf. Riehardlll., 

Sonoeta uid of the poemi of 1. i. 81, "the jeaknu o'trmm 

Henidc. (jt) widow." C(. 1. B66, below. Vaed 

■*■ hard-Javmtr'd. Cf. below, of "marning." (a) rheumalie. 

L «31. So S Henry VI., V. v. 78, In Shikespeue's time Accented 

uwd by MsTgaret of Richud. (r) on the fint syllable. See Midr 

■" lU-nuftur'tt. So i Hmry tummerNigMi Dnom. H. i. 105, 

VI., 1. ii U, used by Glooter <rf '"Hat rheumatic diMMH do 

Qinoc. (a) abauod." 
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" Bid me discourse, I will enchant thine ear, 
Or, like a fairy, trip upon the green. 
Or, like a nymph, with long dishevelled hair, 
Dance on the sands, and yet no footing seen : 

Love is a spirit all compact of fire, 

Not gross to sink, but light, and will aspire. iBO 

" Witness this primrose bank whereon I lie ; 

These forceless flowers like sturdy trees support me ; 

Two strengthless doves will draw me through the sky, 

From mom till night, even where I list to sport me : 
Is love so light, sweet boy, and may it be 
That thou should'st think it heavy unto thee f 

" Is thine own heart to thine own face affected P 

Can thy right hand seize love upon thy left ? 

Then woo thyself, be of thyself rejected, 

Steal thine own freedom, and complain on theft. 160 

Narcissus so himself himself forsook, 

And died to kiss his shadow in the brook. 

"Torches are made to light, jewels to wear, 
Dainties to taste, fresh beauty for the uae ; 
Herbs for their smell, and sappy plants to bear ; 
Things growing to themselves are growth's abuse : 

Seeds spring from seeds, and beauty breedeth beauty ; 

Thou wast begot, to get — it is thy duty. 

" Lenit it a tpirU all compael '** AoulStl. Hk first quarto, 

of fin. a. A Midtummer Night » AmM. (r) 
Dream, V. i. 7, B. "The lunatic '" afleeUd. devoted, (a) 

tbe tover, and the poet Are irf inuig- '"'* Narcissus mistocJE his own 

inatioa kU compact." (r) reflectioD in a fountain fw a nymph 

"■ iovtt. Cf. 1. 1190, below, and killed himself trying to reach 

yobra&erfiltvrdEnM, andtrften. So her. Cf. £iicr«», 11. 265-6. (b) 
LucTM*. L 58, " Venus' doves." (a) <" Tie theme of the early Son- 

'"-* light . . . ft«(niif (i- e. tedi- nets, (s) 
<nu) in aniithesis. (a) 
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" Upon the earth^s increase why should'tit thou feed. 
Unless the earth with thy increase be fed ? 
Bj law of nature thou art bound to breed, 
Tiiat thine may live when thou thyself art dead ; 
And BO in spite of death thou dost sumve, 
In that thy likeness still is left alive," 



By this, the love-sick queen b^an to sweat, 
For where they lay the shadow had forsook them. 
And Titan, tired in the mid-day heat. 
With burning eye did hotly overlook them ; 
Wishing Adonis had his team to guide, 
So he were like him, and by Venus' side. 



And now Adonis, with a lazy spright. 

And with a heavy, dark, disliking eye, 

His lowering brows overwhelming his fair sight, 

Like misty vapours when they blot the sky. 
Souring his cheeks, cries, " Fie ! no more of love : 
The aun doth bum my face ; I must remove.'' 

** Ay me ! " quoth V^ius, ** young, and so unkind P 

With bare excuses mak'st thou to be gone ! 

1 11 sigh celestial breath, whose gentle wind 

Shall cool the heat of this descending sun : igo 

1 11 make a shadow for thee of my hairs ; 

If they bum too, I '11 quench them with my tears. 

■" Cf. Sramet i. (b) "' ipKuA*. »pmt So Lucrtrt, 

"* Tvlon, the nin-pxl tMjpe- 1. Ill, "iDlending wearines* with 

lioo, who drove the chariot of the heavji ipri^"Mtd often in Shalce- 

mm). Und. White accepted Col- ipeaie u a mcaio^IUble. (b) 
ha't tind - nttiKd. (a) 
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"The sun that shines from heaven shines but warm, 
And lo ! I lie between that sun and thee : 
The heat I have from thence doth little harm, 
lliine eye darts forth the fire that bumeth me ; 

And were I not immortal, life were done. 

Between this heavenly and earthly sun, 

" Art thou obdurate, flinty, hard as steel ? 

Nay more than fiint, for stone at rain relenteth ; 300 

Art thou a woman's son, and canst not feel 

What 't is to love ? how want of love tormenteth ? 
O, had thy mother home so hard a mind. 
She had not brought forth thee, but died unkind. 

"What am I, that thou should'st contemn me this? 

Or what great danger dwells upon my suit ? 

What were thy lips the worse for one poor kiss P 

Speak &ir ; but speak fair words, or else be mute : 
Give me one kiss, 111 give it thee again. 
And one for interest, if thou wilt have twain. 910 

" f^e ! lifeless picture, cold and senseless stone. 

Well-painted idol, image dull and dead. 

Statue, contenting but the eye alone. 

Thing like a man, but of no woman bred : 
Thou art no man, though of a man's compl^on, 
For men will kiss even by iheit own direction." 

This said, impatience chokes her pleading tongue, 

And swelling passion doth provoke a pause ; 

Red cheeks and fiery eyes blaze forth her wrong : 

Being judge in love, she cannot right her cause ; 220 

And now she weeps, and now she fain would speak. 
And now her sobs do her intendments break. 

" obdur^. Aocentod ca the "' lif^tt*. Qq. I, e, 3, tivOeu. 

pe&utt. (a) (a) 

- - (R) 
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Sotnetitnes sbe shakes bcr bead, and then bis band. 
Now gazetb she on him, now on the ground ; 
Sometimes ber arms infold him like a band : 
She would, he will not in ber arms be bound ; 

And wben from tbenoe be struggles to be gme^ 

She locks ber lily fingers <Hie in one. 

" Foadling,'* she saith, ** since I have hemmed thee here, 

Within tbe drctnt of this ivoiy pale, sa 

III be a park, and thou shalt be my deer ; 

Feed where thou wilt, on mountain or in date : 
Graze on my lips, and if those hills be dry. 
Stray lower, where the pleasant fountains he. 

** Within this limit is redief enough. 
Sweet bottom-grass, and high delightful plain. 
Round rising hillocks, brakes obscure and rough, 
To shelter thee from tempest, and from rain : 

Then, be my deer, since I am such a park ; 

No dog shall rouse thee, though a thousand bark." M 

At this Adonis smiles, as in disdain, 
That in each cheek appears a pretty dimple : 
Love made those hollows, if himself were shiin. 
He might be buried in a tomb so simple ; 
Foreknowing well, if there he came to lie. 
Why, there Love liv'd, and there he could not die. 

The«e lovely caves, these round enchanting pits. 
Opened their mouths to swallow Venus' liking. 
Being mad before, bow doth she now for wits P 
Struck dead at first, what needs a second striking? ast 
Poor queen of love, in thine own law forlorn, 
To love a cheek that smiles at thee in scorn 1 
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Now which way shall she turn ? what shall she say ? 

Her words are done, her woes the more increasing ; 

The time is spent, her object will away. 

And from her twining arms doth urge releasing. 
" Pity l"^ she cries, " some favour, some remorse ! " 
Away he springs, and hasteth to his horse. 

But lo ! from forth a copse that neighbours by, 
A breeding jennet, lusty, young, and proud, 2eo 

Adonis^ trampling courser doth espy. 
And forth she rushes, snorts, and neighs aloud : 
The strong-necked steed, being tied unto a tree, 
Breaketh his rein, and to her straight goes he. 

Imperiously he leaps, he neighs, he bounds. 
And now his woven girths he breaks asunder ; 
The bearing earth with his hard hoof he wounds. 
Whose hollow womb resounds like heaven^s thunder : 
The iron bit he crusheth ^tween his teeth. 
Controlling what he was controlled with. 270 

His ears up-prick'^d, his braided hanging m€me 
Upon his compassed crest now stands on end ; 
His nostrils drink the air, and forth again, 
As frt>m a furnace, vapours doth he send : 

His eye, which scornfully glisters like fire; 

Shows his hot courage, and his high desire. 

** remarae, pity — as explained tions, at least, have stand on end, 

in the line itself. So B Henry VL, which ought to be regarded as due 

IV. vii. Ill, and S Henry VI,, to a mere accidental omission of 

m. i. 40. (b) the final «; although Malone 

** jennet, small mare, (b) thought that here mane was used 

'* compoit^d, arched round, in a plural sense, as composed 

(b) dandt. Some of the old edi- of many hairs. 
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Sometime be trob, a« if be told tbe steps, 
With gentle majest;, and modeat pride ; 
Anon he rears upright, curvets and leaps, 
As who should say, Lo ! thus my strength is tried ; iiSO 

And this I do, to captivate the eye 

Of tbe fair breeder that is standing by. 



What recketh he his rider^s angry stir. 
His flattering " Holla," or his " Stand, I say * ? 
What cares he now for curb, or pricking spur, 
For rich caparisons, or trapping gay P 
He sees bis love, and nothing else he sees. 
For nothing else with his proud nght agrees. 



Look, when a painter would surpass the life, 
In limning out a well -proportioned steed. 
His art with nature's workmanship at strife. 
As if the dead the living should exceed ; 
So did bis borse excel a common one. 
In diape, in courage, colour, pace, and bone. 



Round-hooPd, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long. 
Broad breast, full eye, small head, and nostril 

wide, 
High crest, short ears, straight legs, and passing 

strong, 
Hiin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide : 
Look, what a horse should have be did not lack, 
Save a proud rider on so proud a back. so 

** tUd, oKuAtd. So L 580, below (a) 
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Sometime he scuds far off, and there he stares ; 

Anon he starts at stirring of a feather : 

To bid the wind a base he now prepares, 

And wheV he run, or fly, they know not whether ; 
For through his mane and tail the high wind sings, 
Fanning the hairs, who wave like feathered wings. 



He looks upon his love, and neighs unto her ; 
She answers him, as if she knew his mind : 
Being proud, as females are, to see him woo her, 
She puts on outward strangeness, seems unkind ; 310 

Spurns at his love, and scorns the heat he feels. 
Beating his kind embracements with her heels. 



Then, like a melancholy malcontent. 
He vails his tail, that, like a £Edling plume. 
Cool shadow to his melting buttock lent : 
He stamps, and bites the poor flies in his fume. 
His love, perceiving how he was enrag'^d. 
Grew kinder, and his fury was assuaged. 



His testy master goeth about to take him. 

When lo ! the unbacked breeder, full of fear, 820 

Jealous of catching, swiftly doth forsake him. 

With her the horse, and left Adonis there. 

As they were mad, unto the wood they hie them. 
Out-stripping crows that strive to over-fly them. 

^ To bid the toind a base [i. e. "^ whether, whither, (b) 

dutUenge to a race]. See the note ** who, which — as often, (b) 

on **bid the base," Ttoo QenOemen »« vaUa, lowers. Cf. 1. 956, be- 

of Verona, I. ii. 97. low. (b) 
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All swoId with chafing, down Adonis sits. 
Banning his boisterous and unruly beast : 
And now the happy season once more fits, 
That love-sick Love by pleading may be blest ; 
For loven say, the heart hath treble wrong 
When it is barT''d the aidance of the tongue. 



An oven that is stopped, or river stayed, 
Burneth more hotly, swelleth with more rage : 
So of concealed sorrow may be said, 
FW vent of words love's fire doth assuage i 
But when the heart's attorney once is mute, 
The client breaks, as desperate in his suit 



He sees her coming, and b^ns to glow, 

Even as a dying coal revives with wind. 

And with his bonnet hides his angry brow ; 

Looks on the dull earth with disturbed mind, SM 

Taking no notice that she is so nigh. 

For all askance he holds her in his eye. 

O, what a sight it was, wistly to view 

How she came stealing to the wayward boy ; 

To note the fighting conflict of her hue, 

How white and red each other did destroy : 
But now her cheek was pale, and by and by 
It £ash*d forth fire, as lightning from the sky. 

**" Banning, cursiiig. Cf. t "words, Windy attonieTi to their 

fleroy F/.. in. ii. 819, "to curae dient woea." (b) 

utd bui." (s) ** inMjf. wistfull; ( 7), stten- 

-* the ktarti attamey. Cf. tivelf. (a) 
Richard III., IV. iv. 126-7 . . . 
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Now was she just before him as he sat. 

And like a lowly lover down she kneels ; SB 

With one fair hand she heaveth up his hat. 

Her other tender hand his fair cheek feels : 

His tenderer cheek receives her soft hand's print, 
As apt as new>&ll'n snow takes any dint. 

O, what a war of looks was then between them ! 

Her eyes, petitioners, to his eyes suing ; 

His eyes saw her eyes as they had not seen them ; 

Her eyes woo'd still, his eyes disdained the wooing : 
And all this dumb play had his acts made plain 
With tears, which, chorus-like, her eyes did rain. K 

FiiW gently now she takes him by the hand, 

A lily prison'd in a gaol of snow, 

Or ivory in an alabaster band ; 

So white a friend engirts so white a foe : 

This beauteous combat, wilful and unwilling, 
Sbow'd like two silver doves that sit a-billing. 

Once more the engine of her thoughts b^an : 

"O fairest mover on this mortal round. 

Would thou wert as I am, and I a man, 

My heart all whole as thine, thy heart my wound ; si 
For one sweet look thy help I would assure thee. 
Though nothing but my body's bane would cure 
thee." 



*** dumb ftaj/. An allusioD to i. e. ton^e, as in I. 8S5, kbore, 

Ibe dumb ahmn whicb wci« ex- the htart'i ottomey. So THum 

plained bj A chonu ttiaPeride*. Andronieut, HI. i. 82: "O, that 

(w) delightful engine of her tfaoughti^" 

- (•) 
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**6ive me my hand,^ saith he, **why doet thou feel 

it?^ 
** Give me my heait,^ saith she, ^ and thou shalt have 

it; 
O, give it me, lest thy hard heart do steel it. 
And being steeled, soft sighs can never grave it : 
Then, lovers deep groans I never shall regard. 
Because Adonis^ heart hath made mine hard*^ 



** For shame I ^ he cries, ** let go, and let me go : 

My day^s delight is past, my horse is gone, 8S0 

And ^t is your fault I am bereft him so : 

I pray you hence, and leave me here alone ; 
For all my mind, my thought, my busy care. 
Is how to get my palfrey from the mare.^ 



Thus she replies : ** Thy palfrey, as he should, 
Welcomes the warm approach of sweet desire : 
Affection is a coal that must be cooPd ; 
Else, suffered, it will set the heart on fire. 

The sea hath bounds, but deep desire hath none ; 

Therefore, no marvel though thy horse be gone. 390 

** How like a jade he stood, tied to the tree. 

Servilely mastered with a leathern rein ; 

But when he saw his love, his youth^s fair fee. 

He held such petty bondage in disdain ; 

Throwing the base thong fi*om his bending crest. 
Enfranchising his mouth, his back, his breast. 

"■ Else, suffered, U vntt 9d ihs "A little fire is quickly trodden oat, 
heart on fire. d.S Henry VI „IV. Which, being suffer'd, rivers can- 
viii. 8: ^^ quench." (b) 
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" Who sees bis true-love in her naked bed, 

Teaching the sheets a whiter hue than white, 

But, when his glutton eye so full hath fed. 

His other agents aim at like delight f too 

Who is so feint, that dare not be so bold 
To touch the fire, the weather being cold ? 

" Let me excuse thy courser, gentle boy, 

And leam of him, I heartily beseech thee, 

To take advantage on presented joy ; 

Though I were dumb, yet his proceedings teach thee : 
0, leam to love ; the lesson is but plain. 
And, once made perfect, never lost agaia" 

"I know not love,^ quoth he, "nor will not know 
it: 

Unless it be a boar, and then I chase it ; 119 

T is much to borrow, and I will not owe it ; 

My love to love is love but to disgrace it ; 
For I have heard it is a life in death, 
That laughs, and weeps, and all but with a breath. 

"Who wears a garment shapeless and unfinished ? 

Who plucks the bud before one leaf put forth i* 

If springing things be any jot diminish'd, 

They wither in their prime, prove nothing worth : 
The colt that 's back'd and burthen'd being young, 
Loseth hb pride, and never waxeth strong. 420 

~ Cf. Luenot, I. 472, "Wbo « "own"? Cf, Luence, I. 1803, 
o'ct the white Bkeet peat her and often, (r) 
whiter chin." (a) •" The reader must be left to 

*" owe. Does this mean "owe" work out this conceit as be wilL 
W 
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^ You hurt my hand with wringing ; let us part, 
And leave this idle theme, this bootless chat : 
Remove your siege from my unjdelding heart ; 
To lovers alarms it will not ope the gate : 

Dismiss your vows, your feigned tears, your flattery. 
For where a heart is hard, they make no battery.^ 

**What! canst thou talk?^ quoth she, **hast thou a 

tongue? 
O, would thou hadst not, or I had no hearing ! 
Thy mermaid^s voice hath done me double wrong ! 
I had my load before, now pressed with bearing : 430 

Melodious discord, heavenly tune harsh-sounding, 
Ear^s deep sweet music, and hearths deep sore 
wounding. 

^ Had I no eyes, but ears, my ears would love 

That inward beauty and invisible ; 

Or, were I deaf, thy outward parts would move 

Each part in me that were but sensible : 

Though neither eyes nor ears, to hear nor see. 
Yet should I be in love by touching thee. 

** Say, that the sense of feeling were bereft me. 
And that I could not see, nor hear, nor touch, 440 

And nothing but the very smell were left me, 
Yet would my love to thee be still as much ; 
For from the stillitory of thy face excelling 
Comes breath perfiimM, that breedeth love by 
smelling. 

^* alarma, alarums, attacks. *** iennUe, endowed with feel- 

(b) ing. (b) 

«» mermaid:*, siren's. Cf. be- **» Mlitory, still, (b) 

low, I. 777, Betoiiching like the 
wanton mermaid^e eonge. (r) 
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** But, O, what banquet wert thou to the taste, 
Being nurse and feeder of the other four : 
Would they not wish the feast might ever last. 
And bid Suspicion double-lock the door. 
Lest Jealousy, that sour unwelcome guest, 
Should by bis stealing in disturb the feast f '" 



Once more the ruby-colotir*d portal opened, 
Which to his speech did honey-passage yield ; 
Like a red mom, that ever yet betokened 
Wreck to the sea-man, tempest to the field. 
Sorrow to shepherds, woe unto the birds, 
Gusts and foul flaws to herdmen and to herds. 



This ill presage advisedly she marketh : 
Even as the wind is hush'd before it runeth ; 
Or as the wolf doth grin before he barketfa. 
Or as the berry breaks before it staineth ; 
Or like the deadly buUet of a gun, 
His meaning struck her ere bis words begun. 



And at his look she fiatly falleth down. 

For looks kill love, and love by looks reriveth ; 

A smile recures the wounding of a frown ; 

But blessed bankrupt that by love so thriveth ! 
The silly boy, believing she is dead, 
Claps her pale cheek, till clapping makes it red; 

"* Wreck. Quartos, v!rack», tberb7ine"wT«dc:back,"£ucF0oa, 
wack, And tiiu ii the luual fwiu in U. 557-8, s1k> S41. 906. (r) 

'■ esdj' period. Note *** /tmcw, Hudden bkib a( wind. 

w 
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And all amazed brake off hia late intent. 

For sharply he did think to reprebend ber, 4 

Which cunning love did wittily prevent: 

Fair fall the wit that can so well defend her ! 
For on the grass she lies, as she were slain. 
Till his breath breatheth life in her a^n. 

He wrings her nose, he strikes her on the cheeks. 
He bends her fingers, holds her pulses hard, 
He chafes her lips ; a thousand ways he seeks 
To mend the hurt that his unkindness marrM : 
He kisses her ; and she, by ber good will, 
Will never rise, so he will kiss her still. 4 

Tbe night of sorrow now is tum'd to day : 
Her two blue windows faintly she up-heaveth, 
Like the &ir sun, when in his fresh array 
He cheers the morn, and all the earth relieveth : 

And as tbe bright sun glorifies the sky, 

So is her bux illumined with ber eye ; 

Whose beams upon his hairless face are fix'd, 
As if from thence they borrow''d all their shin& 
Were never four such lamps together mix'd. 
Had not his clouded with his brow's repine ; 4 

But hers, which through the crystal tears gave light, 
Shone like the moon in water seen by night. 

" O, where am I ? " quoth she, " in Earth or Heaven, 
Or in the ocean drencVd, or in the fire P 
What hour is this P or mom or weaty even P 
Do I delight to die, or life desire P 

But now I liv'd, and life was death's annoy ; 

But now I di'd, and death was lively joy. 

*" laS, befall — with pt^sibl; a. pla; on the word, (a) 
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** O, thou did'^st kill me ; kill me once again : 
Thy eyes^ shrewd tutor, that hard heart of thine, 500 

Hath taught them scornful tricks, and such disdain, 
That they have murther'd this poor heart of mine ; 
And these mine eyes, true leaders to their queen, 
. But for thy piteous lips no more had seen. 



"Long may they kiss each other' for this cure ! 
O, never let their crimson liveries wear, 
And as they last, their verdure still endure. 
To drive infection from the dangerous year ! 
That the star-gazers, having writ on death. 
May say, the plague is banished by thy breath. 5io 

" Pure lips, sweet seals in my soft lips imprinted. 
What bargains may I make, still to be sealing ? 
To sell myself I can be well contented. 
So thou wilt buy, and pay, and use good dealing ; 

Which purchase if thou make, for fear of slips 

Set thy seal-manual on my wax-red lips. 

" A thousand kisses buys my heart from me, 

And pay them at thy leisure, one by one. 

What is ten hundred touches unto thee ? 

Are they not quickly told, and quickly gone ? 520 

Say, for non-payment that the debt should double. 
Is twenty hundred kisses such a trouble P ^ 

■* ihrewd, evil. So B Henry *• torit oih i. e. predicted, (b) 

VI., n. ill. 41} (b) '^' dipt. A play on words 

"^ wear, i. e. wear out. meaning (1) blunders; (2) coun- 

crimeon liveries — referring to the terfeit coins, (b) 
odour of the lips, (b) 
VOL. xvn. — S 
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"Fair queen," quoth he, "if any love you owe me, 
MeaAute my strangeness with my unripe years : 
Before I know myself seek not to know me ; 
No fisher but the ungrown iry fort>eais : 

The mellow plum doth Ml, the green sticks fast. 

Or being early plucks is sour to taste. 

"Look, the world's comforter, with weary gait, 
His day's hot task hath ended in the west : e: 

The owl, night's herald, shrieks, 'tis very late; 
The sheep are gone to fold, birds to their nest, . 
And coal-black clouds that shadow heaven's light 
Do summon us to part, and bid good night. 

" Now let me say good night ; and so say you ; 

If you will say so, you shall have a kiss." 

" Grood night," quoth she ; and, ere he says " Adieu," 

The honey-fee of parting tender'd is : 

Her arms do lend his neck a sweet embrace; 

Incorporate then they seem, face grows to face. u 

Till breathless he disjoin'd, and backward drew 
The heavenly moisture, that sweet coral mouth, 
Whose precious taste her thirsty lips well knew, 
Whereon they surfeit, yet complain on drought : 
He with her plenty press'd, she faint with dearth. 
Their lips together glu'd, &11 to the earth. 

Now quick desire hath caught the yielding prey. 

And glutton-like she feeds, yet never filleth ; 

Her lips are conquerors, his lips obey. 

Paying what ransom the insulter willeth ; u 

Whose vulture thought doth pitch the price so high, 
TTiat she will draw his lips' rich treasure dry. 

"* Ae woriT* comforter, i. e. Cf. "insulting" - exulting, 
the mm. (a) Hmrp VI., I. iii. 14. (a) 

*" mnjler, victor, tnmpler on. 
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And having felt the sweetness of the spoil, 

With blindfold fury she begins to forage ; 

Her face doth reek and smoke, her blood doth boil. 

And careless lust stirs up a desperate courage ; 
Planting oblivion, beating reason back, 
Forgetting shame'^s pure blush, and honour^s wrack. 

Hot, faint, and weary, with her hard embracing. 
Like a wild bird being tam^d with too much handling 660 
Or as the fleet-foot roe that ^s tirM with chasing. 
Or like the froward infant stilled with dandling. 
He now obeys, and now no more resisteth. 
While she takes all she can, not all she listeth. 

What wax so frozen but dissolves with tempering. 
And yields at last to every light impression ? 
Things out of hope are compassed oft with venturing. 
Chiefly in love, whose leave exceeds commission : 
Afiection faints not like a pale-fac^d coward. 
But then woos best, when most his choice is 
froward. 570 

When he did fit)wn, O, had she then gave over. 

Such nectar from his lips she had not sucked. 

Foul words and fit>wns must not repel a lover ; 

What though the rose have prickles, yet 't is pluck'd : 
Were beauty under twenty locks kept fast. 
Yet love breaks through, and picks them all at 
last 

M* 20CIV0, license. Ct 3 Henry "Ay, good leave have you; for you 
VI „ ni. ii. 84 (with play on . will have leave, 

woids) : "^ youth take leave, and leave 

you to the crutch." (b) 
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For pity now she can no more detain him ; 
The poor fool prays her that he may depart : 
She is resolved no longer to restrain him, 
Bids him farewell, and look well to her heart, 
The which, by Cupid's bow she doth protest. 
He carries thence incaged in his breast. 



" Sweet boy,*" she says, ** this night 1 11 waste in sorrow. 

For my sick heart commands mine eyes to watch. 

Tell me, love's master, shall we meet to-morrow ? 

Say, shall we ? shall we ? wilt thou make the match ? '^ 
He tells her, no ; to-morrow he intends 
To hunt the boar with certain of his friends. 

*^ The boar ! ^ quoth she ; whereat a sudden pale. 
Like lawn being spread upon the blushing rose, 590 

Usurps her cheek : she trembles at his tale. 
And on his neck her yoking arms she throws ; 

She sinketh down, still hanging by his neck. 

He on her belly falls, she on her back. 

Now is she in the very lists of love. 

Her champion mounted for the hot encounter : 

All is imaginary she doth prove, 

He will not manage her, although he mount her ; 

That worse than Tantalus' is her annoy, 

To clip Elysium, and to lack her joy. 



"• pale, pallor, (b) 
'^ Like lawn, &c. The same 
comparison is in Lucrece, 1. 257: 

"O, how her fear did make her 

colour rise ! 
First red as roses that on lawn 

we lay, 
Then white as lawn, the roses 

took away." (b) 
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'"' she, i. e. that she. prove, 
experience. Cf. 1. 008, below, 
prov'd, tested ; 1. 40, above, prove, 
trv Tb) 

« T(mUdus\ Cf. Lucrece, I 
858, '* But like still-pining Tantalus 
he sits." (b) 

^ dip, embrace. [Same use in 
B Henry VI., IV. L 6.] 
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Even as poor birds, deceiv'^d with painted grapes, 

Do surfeit by the eye, and pine the maw. 

Even so she languisheth in her mishaps, 

As those poor birds that helpless berries saw. 
The warm effects which she in him finds missing. 
She seeks to kindle with continual kissing : 

But all in vain ; good queen, it will not be : 

She hath assayM as much as may be provM ; 

Her pleading hath deserv'd a greater fee : 

She ^s Love, she loves, and yet she is not lovM. 610 

** Fie, fie I " he says, " you crush me ; let me go : 

You have no reason to withhold me so.*" 

"Thou had^st been gone,'*'^ quoth she, "sweet boy, ere 

this. 
But that thou told'^st me thou would^st hunt the boar. 
O, be advised ; thou know'^st not what it is 
With javelin^s point a churlish swine to gore. 

Whose tushes, never sheath'^d, he whetteth still. 

Like to a mortal butcher, bent to kill. 

^^ On his bow-back he hath a battle set 

Of bristly pikes, that ever threat his foes ; 620 

His eyes like glow-worms shine when he doth fret ; 

His snout digs sepulchres wherever he goes ; 
Being mov^d, he strikes whatever is in his way, 
And whom he strikes his crooked tushes slay. 



^^ The reference is to the paint- 
ing by Zetuds in which the grapes 
were so lifelike that the birds 
pecked at them, (r) 

*• pine, starve, (b) 

*<^ helj^esa, giving no help or 
sustenance. Cf. Lucrece, 1. 1027, 
"This helpless smoke of words," 



and 1. 1056, "Poor helpless help." 

(B) 

*" mortal, death-dealing. So 1. 
958, below. Cf. Lucrece,\. 864, 
"mortal sting," &c. (b) 

*^ battle, battalion — as often 
in the Henry VI . plays, (b) 

•<« crooked. So the quartos. 
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** His brawny sides, with hairy bristles armed, 

Are better pi^oof than thy spear^s point C5an enter ; 

His short thick neck cannot be easily harmed ; 

Being ireful on the lion he will venture : 
The thorny brambles and embracing bushes. 
As fearful of him, part; through whom he 6S0 
rushes. 



** Alas, he naught esteems that face of thine. 
To which lovers eyes pay tributary gazes ; 
Nor thy soft hands, sweet lips, and crystal ejrne. 
Whose full perfection all the world amazes ; 

But having thee at vantage, — wondrous dread I — 
Would root these beauties as he roots the mead 



** O, let him keep his loathsome cabin still ; 

Beauty hath naught to do with such foul fiends : 

Come not within his danger by thy will ; 

They that thrive well take counsel of their friends. 
When thou did^st name the boar, not to dissemble, 
I fearM thy fortune, and my joints did tremble. 
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The Variorum of 1821 changed 
to cruel, which White adopted, (r) 

••• proof, defensive armour. 

*• venture. In Shakespeare's 
day "venture" was pronounced 
venter, and so was a perfect rhyme 
to " enter." See venturing rhymed 
with tempering, a few stanzas 
above [II. 565, 567|. (w) 

•" eyes pay. Qq. 1, 2, eyes 
paiee — a frequently occurring con- 
fitniction. (b) 



•" eyne. Old plural of "eye," 
for the sake of rhyme. So Lu- 
crece, 1. 643; Mideummer Nights 
Dream, I. i. 242, and elsewhere. 
(B) 

•* cabin, i. e. lair. Cf. 1. 854, 
below, cabinet, nest, (b) 

** Com^ not vntkin his danger. 
See the note on " You stand within 
his danger," Merchant of Venice, 
IV. i. 180. (w) 
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^ Did^st thou not mark my face P was it not white P 

Saw^st thou not signs of fear lurk in mine eye ? 

Grew I not faint P and fell I not downright P 

Within my bosom, whereon thou dost lie, 

My boding heart pants, beats, and takes no rest. 
But like an earthquake shakes thee on my breast. 



^ For where Love reigns, disturbing Jealousy 

Doth call himself Affection^s sentinel ; 650 

Gives false alarms, suggesteth mutiny, 

And in a peaceful hour doth cry, ^ kill, kill ! ^ 

Distempering gentle Love in his desire. 

As air and water do abate the fire. 



^ This sour informer, this bate-breeding spy. 

This canker that eats up Lovers tender spring, 

This carry-tale, dissentious Jealousy, 

That sometime true news, sometime false doth bring, 
Knocks at my heart, and whispers in mine ear. 
That if I love thee, I thy death should fear : 660 

^ And more than so, presenteth to mine eye 
The picture of an angry chafing boar, 
Under whose sharp fangs on his back doth lie 
An image like thyself, all stain'^d with gore ; 
Whose blood upon the fresh flowers being shed. 
Doth make them droop with grief, and hang the 
head. 



*** hale4jreedmg, causing strife. ^ cany4ale. So Love's Let- 

(b) hour's Lost, V. ii. 463, "Some 

••• canker, canker-worm, carry-tale." (b) 
spring, shoot, bud. (b) 
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** What should I do, seeing thee so indeed, 

Than tremble at the imagination P 

The thought of it doth make my faint heart bleed, 

And fear doth teach it divination : 670 

I prophesy thy death, my living sorrow. 
If thou encounter with the boar to-morrow. 

" But if thou needs wilt hunt, be rul''d by me ; 

Uncouple at the timorous flying hare. 

Or at the fox, which lives by subtlety. 

Or at the roe, which no encounter dare : 

Pursue these fearful creatures o''er the downs, 

And on thy well-breath''d horse keep with thy hounds. 

** And when thou hast on foot the purblind hare, 
Mark the poor wretch, to overshoot his troubles, 680 

How he outruns the wind, and with what care 
He cranks and crosses with a thousand doubles : 

The many musits through the which he goes. 

Are like a labyrinth to amaze his foes. 

^* Sometime he runs among a flock of sheep. 
To make the cunning hounds mistake their smell ; 
And sometime where earth-delving conies keep. 
To stop the loud pursuers in their yell ; 

And sometime sorteth with a herd of deer. 

Danger deviseth shifts ; wit waits on fear : 690 

^^ Uncouple, loose the hounds. ** cranks, twisb, turns, (b) 

(b) *• musits, i. e. little apertures 

^ /eaf/u/» fuU of fear, timorous, in a hedge through which hares 

So S Henry VI., I. i. 25, and else- passed, (w) 
where, (b) "* amasse, bewilder, (b) 

•" overshoot. The old copies, *• sorteth, consorts, (b) 

overshtA — a mere phonographic 
error, (w) 
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** For there his smell, with others being mingled, 
The hot scent-snuffing hounds are driven to doubt. 
Ceasing their clamorous cry, till they have singled 
With much ado the cold fault cleanly out ; 

Then do they spend their mouths : Echo replies. 
As if another chase were in the skies. 

" By this, poor Wat, far off upon a hill, 
Stands on his hinder legs with listening ear. 
To hearken if his foes pursue him still : 
Anon their loud alarums he doth hear ; 
And now his grief may be compared well 
To one sore sick, that hears the passing-bell. 

" Then shalt thou see the dew-bedabbled wretch 
Turn, and return, indenting with the way ; 
Each envious briar his weary legs doth scratch. 
Each shadow makes him stop, each murmur stay : 
For misery is trodden on by many. 
And being low, never relieved by any. 

^* Lie quietly, and hear a little more ; 
Nay, do not struggle, for thou shalt not rise : 
To make thee hate the hunting of the boar. 
Unlike myself thou hear^st me moralize, 

Applying this to that, and so to so ; 

For love can comment upon every woe. 
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** the cold fauli, the loss of 
scent. Cf . Taming of the Shrew, 
Induction, L 19-21. 

"Saws't thou not, boy, how Silver 

made it good 
At the hedge comer, in the coldest 

fault? 
I would not lose the dpg for 

twenty pound." (b) 



^ spend their mouths. So 
Henry V., H, iv. 70, "coward 
dogs most spend their mouths.** 

(B) 

^ Wat, the name for a hare. 
(B) 

^ envious, malicious. So B 
Henry VL, H. iv. 12, and else- 
where, doth. The first three 
quartos, (2o. See note on 1. 6d2. (b) 
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"Where did I leave?'' — "No matter where,'' quoth 

he ; 
" Leave me, and then the story aptly ends : 
The night is spent" " Why, what of that?" quoth 

she; 
" I am," quoth he, " expected of my friends ; 
And now 't is dark, and going I shall falL" 
" In night," quoth she, " desire sees best of alL 720 



" But if thou fall, O, then imagine this, — 

The earth, in love with thee, thy footing trips. 

And all is but to rob thee of a kiss. 

Rich preys made true men thieves ; so do thy lips 
Make modest Dian cloudy and forlorn. 
Lest she should steal a kiss, and die forsworn. 



" Now, of this dark night I perceive the reason : 
Cynthia for shame obscures her silver shine, 
Till forging Nature be condemned of treason, 
For stealing moulds from Heaven that were divine, 730 
Wherein she fiam'd thee, in high Heaven's despite. 
To shame the sun by day, and her by night. 



" And therefore hath she brib'd the Destinies, 
To cross the curious workmanship of nature ; 
To mingle beauty with infirmities. 
And pure perfection with impure defeature ; 
Making it subject to the tyranny 
Of mad mischances and much misery ; 

'•* curioua, elaborate, (r) 

'** defeature, deformity, disfigurement, (b) 
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^ As burning fevers, agues pale and faint, 

Life-poisoning pestilence, and frenzies wood ; 740 

The marrow-eating sickness, whose attaint 

Disorder breeds by heating of the blood : 

Surfeits, imposthumes, grief, and damn'^d despair. 
Swear Nature^s death for framing thee so feir. 



*^ And not the least of all these maladies 
But in one minute^s fight brings beauty under : 
Both favour, savour, hue, and qualities. 
Whereat the impartial gazer late did wonder. 
Are on the sudden wasted, thawed, and done. 
As mountain snow melts with the midday sun. 760 

" Therefore, despite of fruitless chastity. 

Love-lacking vestals, and self-loving nuns. 

That on the Earth would breed a scarcity. 

And barren death of daughters and of sons. 
Be prodigal : the lamp that bums by night 
Dries up his oil to lend the world his light. 



" What is thy body but a swallowing grave. 

Seeming to bury that posterity 

Which by the rights of time Uiou needs must have. 

If thou destroy them not in dark obscurity ? 760 

If so, the world will hold thee in disdain, 

Sith in thy pride so fair a hope is slain. 

'* wood, mad. Cf. 1 Henry ^^ impotthumes, i. e. abscesses, 

r/., IV. vii. 35. (b) (r) 

'«> who$e attaint, an attack of ^«' Siih, since. So 1. 1163 and 

which, (b) often in the plays of this period. 

(B) 
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^^ So in thyself thyself art made away, 
A mischief worse than civil home-bred strife, 
Or theirs whose desperate hands themselves do slay, 
Or butcher-sire that reaves his son of life. 
Foul cankering rust the hidden treasure frets. 
But gold that ''s put to use more gold begets.**^ 



" Nay then," quoth Adon, ** you will fall again 
Into your idle over-handled theme : 
The kiss I gave you is bestow'^d in vain, 
And all in vain you strive against the stream ; 
For by this black-facM night, desire^s foul nurse, 
Your treatise makes me like you worse and worse. 
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" If love have lent you twenty thousand tongues. 
And every tongue more moving than your own. 
Bewitching like the wanton mermaid^s songs. 
Yet from mine ear the tempting tune is blown ; 
For know, my heart stands armed in mine ear. 
And will not let a false sound enter there ; 
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" Lest the deceiving harmony should run 
Into the quiet closure of my breast. 
And then my little heart were quite undone. 
In his bedchamber to be barr^ of rest. 

No, lady, no ; my heart longs not to groan. 
But soundly sleeps, while now it sleeps alone. 



^•* reaves, bereaves, deprives. 
Cf. below. 1. 1174. reft. Cf. g 
Henry VL. V. i. 187. "To reave 
the orphan of his patrimony." (a) 

^^ fretSy eats away; old Eng^ 
lish, freian, to devour, (b) 

^* treatise, discourse, (b) 



^ mermaid's, siren's. Cf. 
above, 1. 429. (b) 

"^ Into the quiet dosure of my 
breast. Cf. Sonnet^ xlviii. 11, 
"Within the gentle dosure of my 
breast." (b) 
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** What have you urg'^d that I cannot reprove ? 

The path is smooth that leadeth on to danger ; 

I hate not love, but your device in love, 

That lends embiacements unto every stranger. 790 

You do it for increase : O, strange excuse, 

When reason is the bawd to lust^s abuse I 

** Call it not Love, for Love to Heaven is fled. 
Since sweating lust on earth usurped his name ; 
Under whose simple semblance he hath fed 
Upon fresh beauty, blotting it with blame ; 

Which the hot tyrant stains, and soon bereaves, 

As caterpillars do the tender leaves. 

^* Love comforteth like sunshine after rain, 

But Lust^s efiect is tempest after sun ; 800 

Lovers gentle spring doth always fresh remain, 

Lusfs winter comes ere summer half be done : 

Love surfeits not. Lust like a glutton dies ; 

Love is all truth. Lust full of forged lies. 

^* More I could tell, but more I dare not say ; 

The text is old, the orator too green. 

Therefore, in sadness, now I will away ; 

My face is full of shame, my heart of teen : 
Mine ears, that to your wanton talk attended. 
Do bum themselves for having so offended.^ sio 

With this he breaketh from the sweet embrace 
Of those fair arms which bound him to her breast. 
And homeward through the dark lawn runs apace ; 

^ reprove^ disprove, (b) ■* ieeru care, trouble, (w) 

^ bereaves, impairs, (a) "*' dark hum, wild i^ain. 
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Leaves Love upon her back deeply distressed. 
Look, how a bright star shooteth from the sky, 
So glides he in the night from Venus^ eye ; 

Which after him she darts, as one on shore 
Grazing upon a late-embarked friend, 
Till the wild waves will have him seen no more. 
Whose ridges with the meeting clouds contend : S20 

So did the merciless and pitchy night 
Fold in the object that did feed her sight. 

Whereat amazM, as one that unaware 

Hath droppM a precious jewel in the flood, 

Or ^stonish^d as night-wanderers often are. 

Their light blown out in some mistrustful wood ; 
Even so confounded in the dark she lay. 
Having lost the fair discovery of her way. 

And now she beats her heart, whereat it groans. 

That all the neighbour caves, as seeming troubled, SdO 

Make verbal repetition of her moans : 

Passion on passion doubly is redoubled. 

" Ay me I "^ she cries, and twenty times, " Woe, woe ! '^ 

And twenty echoes twenty times cry so. 



The quartos and most editors, 
"lawnd." So 3 Henry VL,lll. I 
2, "laund." (r) 

"0 That, so that, (b) 

**^ Passion on passion doubly is 
redoubled. The old copies, deeply 
is redoubled. And the reading 
has hitherto been retained with- 
out question. But aknost surely 
here "deeply" is a misprint for 
"doubly." "Deeply redoubled" 
is a notably infdidtous expres- 
sion; and the last two lines <^ the 
stanza show that the poet had in 



mind only the number of the repe- 
titions. So in Macbeth, I. ii. 38, 
"doubly redoubled strokes," and 
in King Richard II., I. iii. 80, 
"thy blows doubly redoubled 
fall." "Passion" here means the 
utterance of emotion. A soliloquy 
expressive of deepfeelingwas called 
a passion. 

*" Ay me! So the quartos and 
late editors, as the specific Shake- 
spearean form. White read Ah 
me! (b) 
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She, marking them, begins a wailing note. 

And sings extemporaUy a woeful ditty ; 

How love makes young men thrall, and old men dote ; 

How love is wise in folly, foolish-witty : 
Her heavy anthem still concludes in woe. 
And still the choir of echoes answer so. 840 



Her song was tedious, and outwore the night. 
For lovers^ hours are long, though seeming short : 
If pleasM themselves, others, they think, delight 
In such like circumstance, with such like sport : 
Their copious stories, oftentimes begun. 
End without audience, and are never done. 

For who hath she to spend the night withal, 

But idle sounds resembling parasites ; 

like shriU-tongu'd tapsters answering every caU, 

Soothing the humour of fantastic wits ? 860 

She says, " TT is so : '^ they answer all, " T is so ; '^ 
And would say after her, if she said, ** No.^ 

Lo, here the gentle lark, weary of rest. 

From his moist cabinet mounts up on high. 

And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 

The sun ariseth in his majesty ; 

Who doth the world so gloriously behold. 
That cedar-tops and hills seem burnished gold. 

'" thrall. Used as an adjective " FuU many a gkxrious m(»iiing 
— enslaved, (b) ^ liave I seen. 

^ iinUud, with, (b) Flatter the mountain-tops with 

•" coMfui i. e. iiest. Cf. 1.637, ^. -^""^S^^^fA * ^u 

•l^i» ^huTu-.T (j^\ Kissing with golden face the 
•bov^ oofri^ lair, (b) meadows green." (b) 

••« Cf . Sonnet xatxiii. 1-3 : e* v / 
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Venus salutes him with this &ir good-morrDw : 
" O thou clear god, and patron of all light. 
From whom each lamp and shining star doth borrow 
The beauteous influence that makes him bright. 
There lives a son, that suck'd an earthly mother, 
May lend thee light, as thou dost lAid to other." 

This said, she hasteth to a myrtle grove, 
Musing the morning is so much o'erworn ; 
And yet she hears no tidings of her love : 
She hearkens for his hounds and for his horn : 
Anon she hears them chant it lustily. 
And all in haste she coaateth to the ay. 

And as she runs, the bushes in the way 
Some catch her by the neck, some kiss her face, 
Some twine about her thigh to make her stay. 
She wildly breaketh from their strict embrace, 
Like a milch doe, whose swelling dugs do ache, 
Hasting to feed her fawn hid in some brake. 

By this she hears the hounds are at a bay, 
Whereat she starts, like one that spies an adder 
Wreath'd up in fatal folds, just in his way. 
The fear whereof doth make him shake and shudder : 
Even so the timorous yelping of the hounds 
Appals her senses, and her spirit confounds. 



"* myrtU grove — as sacred to 
Venus, (b) 

••• Muting, wonderiiig. Cf. 
mum (wonder), £ Henry VI., HI. 
i. 1. (a) 

•™ axuleih, hovereth. S«e the 
note on "will coast my crown," 
S Henry VI.. I. i. BOB. (w) 

•" Ivnne. The old co[»es. 
Some tunttd, &c., which has 



been hitherto Tetained, but the 
verb in the two fore^ng and ttic 
following liiiea of the stanza Irai'e 
no doubt that we have a slight 
typographical error in the early 
text, (w) 

'" rpirit. This word was pro- 
nounc«l, and perhaps should be 
here printed, tpriie or tprighl, the 
i having the sound of «. (w) 
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For now she knows it is no gentle chase. 
But the blunt boar, rough bear, or lion proud. 
Because the cry remaineth in one place, 
Where fearfully the dogs exclaim aloud ; 

Finding their enemy to be so curst, 

They all strain courtesy who shall cope him first. 



49 



This dismal cry rings sadly in her e£u*. 
Through which it enters to surprise her heart ; 
Who, overcome by doubt and bloodless fear. 
With cold-pale weakness numbs each feeling part : 
Like soldiers, when their captain once doth yield. 
They basely fly, and dare not stay the field. 



890 



Thus stands she in a trembling ecstasy. 
Till cheering up her senses all disma/d. 
She tells them, ^t is a causeless fantasy. 
And childish error that they are afraid ; 

Bids them leave quaking, bids them fear no more : 
And with that word she spied the hunted boar ; 



900 



Whose frothy mouth bepainted all with i*ed. 
Like milk and blood being mingled both together, 
A second fear through all her sinews spread, 
Which madly hurries her she knows not whither : 
This way she runs, and now she will no further. 
But back retires to rate the boar for murther. 



•* Kutrf, rough. Cf. 5 Henry 
VI., IV. viii, 2, "blunt Hol- 
landers." (b) 

"^ curdj fierce, (b) 

"• cope kim, cope with him. 
The use of cope, airive, attain, and 
▼OL. xvn. — 4 



like verbs, without a preposition, 
was common in Shakespeare's 
day. (w) 

"• ecsUuyt excitement, (b) 

»• rate, scold, (b) 
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A thousand spleens bear her a thousand ways ; 

She treads the path that she untreads again : 

Her more than haste is mated with delays. 

Like the proceedings of a drunken brain ; 910 

Full of respects, yet naught at all respecting, 
In hand with all things, naught at all affecting. 

Here kenneled in a brake she finds a hound. 

And asks the weary caitiff for his master ; 

And there another licking of his wound, 

^Gainst venom^d sores the only sovereign plaster ; 
And here she meets another sadly scowling. 
To whom she speaks, and he replies with howling. 

When he hath ceased his ill-resounding noise. 

Another flap-mouthed mourner, black and grim, 920 

Against the welkin volleys out his voice ; 

Another and another answer him. 

Clapping their proud tails to the ground below. 
Shaking their scratched ears, bleeding as they go. 

Look, how the world^s poor people are amazed 

At apparitions, signs, and prodigies. 

Whereon with fearful eyes they long have gazed. 

Infusing them with di*eadful prophecies ; 

So she at these sad signs draws up her breath. 

And, sighing it again, exclaims on Death. 930 

^ spleens, passionate humours, thoughts. So Lovers Labour *s 

Cf . 5 Henry VI,, H. i. 124. " heated Lost, V. ii. 792. (b) 
spleen." (b) •" affecting, caring for. (b) 

** mated, confounded, over- •"^* exdaims on , , . chides, 

come, (w) Ct Lucrece, U. 741-2: "exckim- 

*" respects, considerations, ing on . . . chides." (b) 
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" Hard-favour'd tyrant, ugly, meagre, lean, 

Hateful divorce of love,^ thus chides she Death, 

^ Grim grinning ghost, earth^s worm, what dost thou 

mean. 
To stifle beauty, and to steal his breath, 

Who when he liv'^d, his breath and beauty set 

Gloss on the rose, smell to the violet ? 



" If he be dead, — O no, it cannot be. 

Seeing his beauty, thou should^st strike at it : — 

O yes, it may ; thou hast no eyes to see. 

But hatefully at random dost thou hit. 940 

Thy mark is feeble age ; but thy false dart 
Mistakes that aim, and cleaves an infantas heart 



^^ Had^st thou but bid beware, then he had spoke, 

And hearing him thy power had lost his power. 

The Destinies will curse thee for this stroke ; 

They bid thee crop a weed, thou pluck'^st a flower. 
Lovers golden arrow at him should have fled. 
And not Death^s ebon dart, to strike him dead. 



^^Dost thou drink tears, that thou provok^st such 
weeping ? 

What may a heavy groan advantage thee ? 950 

Why hast thou cast into eternal sleeping 

Those eyes that taught all other eyes to see ? 
Now Nature cares not for thy mortal vigour. 
Since her best work is ruined with thy rigour.^ 



yi 



•" Hard'favauf'd. Cf. I. 188, •" tixirm, serpent CL 2 Henry 

above, (b) FJ., m. ii. 268. (b) 
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Here overcome, as one full of despair, 
She vaird her eyelids, who, like sluices, stopped 
llie crystal tide that from her two cheeks fair 
III the sweet chaonel of her bosom dropped ; 

But through the flood-gates breaks the silver rain 
And with his strong course opens them again. 

O, how her eyes and tears did lend and borrow ! 

Her eyes seen in the tears, teai-s in her eye ; 

Both crystals, where they view'd each other's sorrow, 

Sorrow that friendly sighs sought still to dry ; 
But like a stormy day, now wind, now rain. 
Sighs dry her cheeks, tears make them wet again. 

Variable passions throng her constant woe. 
As striving who should best become her grief; 
All entertained, each passion labours so. 
That every present sorrow sccmeth chief, 

But none is best ; then, join they all together. 
Like many clouds consulting for foul weather. 

By this fiitr oiF she hears some huntsman hollow ; 
A nurse's song ne'er pleased her babe so well : 
The dire imagination she did follow 
Tbis sound of hope doth labour to expel ; 

For now reviving joy bids her rejoice, 

And flatters her it is Adonis' voice. 

^ncreat her tears began to turn their tide. 
Bang prison'd in her eye, like pearls in glass ; 
Yet sometimes fcUs an orient drop beside, 
Wsjch ber cheek melts, as scorning it should pass 
To wash the foul face of the sluttish ground, 
Wao is but drunken, when she seemeth drown'd. 
" tnTA kt bn. Cf. L S14, above, (a) 
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hard-believing love, how strange it seems 
Not to believe, and yet too credulous ! 

Thy weal and woe are both of them extremes ; 

Despair and hope make thee ridiculous : 

The one doth flatter thee in thoughts unlikely, 
In likely thoughts the other kills thee quickly. 

Now she unweaves the web that she hath wrought ; 

Adonis lives, and Death is not to blame : 

It was not she that call'^d him all-to naught ; 

Now she adds honours to his hateful name ; 

She clepes him king of graves, and grave for kings. 
Imperious supreme of all mortal things. 

" No, no,'^ quoth she, " sweet Death, I did but jest ; 
Yet pardon me, I felt a kind of fear. 
When as I met the boar, that bloody beast, 
Which knows no pity, but is still severe ; 

Then, gentle shadow, — truth I must confess, — 
I raird on thee, fearing my love's decease. 

" T is not my fault : the boar provoke my tongue ; 

Be wreak'^d on him, invisible commander ; 

T is he, foul creature, that hath done thee wrong ; 

1 did but act, he 's author of thy slander. , ^>4C 

Grief hath two tongues, and never woman yet 
Could rule them both, without ten women'^s wit. 



990 
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c 



••• make. The first four quartos 
and most editors, makes, in cor- 
respondence with Shakespeare's 
usual syntax, (b) 
j *** (dl-^o naught. The quartos 
and^jnany editors, aU to nought. 
Delius: aU-lo-naught. (b) 
^^^»« depes, calls, (b) 

"** Imperious, imperial (the 



word in some of the later editions). 
supreme. Accented on the first 
syllable and probably used as a 
noun, (b) 

•* When as. One of the rare 
instances in which Shakespeare 
uses "when as" in the sense of 
"when." (w) 
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Thus hoping that Adonis is alive, 

Her rash suspect she doth extenuate ; lOio 

And that his beauty may the better thrive, 

With Death she humbly doth insinuate ; 

Tells him of trophies, statues, tombs, and stories. 
His victories, his triumphs, and his glories. 

^ O Jove,^ quoth she, ^* how much a fool was I, 

To be of such a weak and silly mind. 

To wail his death, who lives, and must not die. 

Till mutual overthrow of mortal kind ! 

For he being dead, with him is beauty slain. 

And, beauty dead, black chaos comes again. loao 

^ Fie, fie, fond love ! thou art so full of fear. 
As one with treasure laden, hemmed with thieves : 
Trifles, unwitnessed with eye or ear. 
Thy coward heart with false bethinking grieves.** 
Even at this word she hears a merry horn, 
Whereat she leaps that was but late forlorn. 

As falcons to the lure, away she flies : 

The grass stoops not, she treads on it so light ; 

And in her haste unfortunately spies 

The foul boards conquest on her fair delight : 1080 

Which seen, her eyes, as murther^d with the view. 
Like stars ashamed of day, themselves withdrew. 

"»» nuped, suspicion. So « »«• wiih, by. (b) 

Henry VL, I. iii. ISO; HI. i. 140; ^^ as muriher*d. The first edi- 

m.ii. 139; and in other plays, (b) tion only misprints are mur' 

^^ /oni, foolish — as often. So therd, &c. (w) 
Lucrece, 1. 1094: "True grid is 
fond and testy as a child," &c. (b) 
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Or, as the snail, whose tender horns being hit, 
Shrinks backward in his shelly cave with pain. 
And there all smothered up in shade doth sit. 
Long after fearing to creep forth again : 

So, at his bloody view, her eyes are fled 

Into the deep-dark cabins of her head : 

Where they resign their office and their light 
To the disposing of her troubled brain ; 1040 

Who bids them still consort with ugly night. 
And never wound the heart with looks again ; 
Who, like a king perplexed in his throne. 
By their suggestion gives a deadly groan ; 

Whereat each tributary subject quakes. 
As when the wind, imprisoned in the ground, 
struggling for passage. Earth's foundation shakes, 
Which with cold terror doth men^s minds confound. 

This mutiny each part doth so surprise. 

That from their dark beds once more leap her eyes ; 1050 

And, being open'^d, threw unwilling light 
Upon the wide wound that the boar had trench'^d 
In his soft flank ; whose wonted lily white 
With purple tears, that his wound wept, was drenchM : 
No flower was nigh, no grass, herb, leaf, or weed. 
But stole his blood, and seemed with him to bleed. 

This solemn sympathy poor Venus noteth ; 

Over one shoulder doth she hang her head, 

Dumbly she passions, franticly she doteth ; 

She thinks he could not die, he is not dead : 1060 

Her voice is stopped, her joints forget to bow, 
Her eyes are mad that they have wept till now. 

"^^ ui, on, or, possibly, with re- tions; those of 1600 and 1627, 
fpect to. (b) very plausibly at least, Hght, (w) 

^' light. So the earlier edi- 
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Upon his hurt she looks so steadfastly. 

That her sight dazzling niakes the wound seem three ; 

And then she reprehends her mangling eye, 

That makes more gaabes where no breach should be : 

His face seems twain, each several limb is doubled ; 

For oft the eye mistakes, the brain being troubled. 

** My tongue cannot express my grief for one. 

And yet,^ quoth she, " behold two Adons dead ! 14 

My sighs arc blown away, my salt tears gone. 

Mine eyes are tum'd to fire, my heart to lead : 

Heavy heart's lead, melt at mine eyes' red lire ! 

So shall I die by drops of hot desire. 

" Alas, poor world, what treasure hast thou lost t 
What fece remains alive that "a worth the viewing ? 
Whose tongue is music now ? what canst thou boast 
Of things long since, or any thing ensuing P 

The flowers are sweet, their colours fresh and trim ; 

But true sweet beauty liv'd and di'd with him. i( 

" Bonnet nor veil henceforth no creature wear ; 

Nor sun nor wind will ever strive to kiss you : 

Having no fair to lose, you need not fear; 

The sun doth scorn you, and the wind doth hiss you : 
But when Adonis liv'd, sun and sharp air 
Lurk'd like two thieves, to rob him of his fair: 

" And therefore would he put his bonnet on, 
Under whose brim the gaudy sun would peep. 
The wind would blow it off, and, being gone, 
Play with his locks ; then, would Adonis weep, i( 

And straight, in pity of his tender years, 
They both would strive who first should dry his tears. 

""' several, separate, (s) 

"" lair, besu^. fair . . . fear, a play on wods. (a) 
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^ To see his face, the lion walked along 
Behind some hedge, because he would not fear him ; 
To recreate himself when he hath sung, 
The tiger would be tame, and gently hear him ; 
If he had spoke, the wolf would leave his prey. 
And never fright the silly lamb that day. 

^^ When he beheld his shadow in the brook, 

The fishes spread on it their golden gills : 1100 

When he was by, the birds such pleasure took, 

That some would sing, some other in their bills 

Would bring him mulberries, and ripe red cherries ; 

He fed them with his sight, they him with berries. 

^^ But this foul, grim, and urchin-snouted boar. 
Whose downward eye still looketh for a grave. 
Ne'er saw the beauteous livery that he wore ; 
Witness the entertainment that he gave : 

If he did see his face, why then, I know. 

He thought to kiss him, and hath kilPd him so. llio 

" T is true, 't is true : thus was Adonis slain. 

He ran upon the boar with his sharp spear. 

Who did not whet his teeth at him again. 

But by a kiss thought to persuade him there ; 
And nuzzling in his flank, the loving swine 
Sheathed, unaware, the tusk in his soft groin. 



^"^ fear, i. e. make fear» frighten. 

'^ the aHLy lamb, i. e. innocent, 
harmleas. Cf. 5 Henry F/., 11. 
V. 43, My theep. In 1. 467, "the 
silly (i. e. simile) boy." (b) 

*"*• urchin, A hedge-hog was 
called an urchin, (w) 

^^" enUriainmenit treatment. 

(B) 



"» He thought to lass him, and 
fudh kUTd him 90, Cf. Milton, On 
the Death of a Fair Infant, "For 
he . , . thought to kiss But kilTd, 
alas! and then bewail'd his fatal 
bliss." It is a conceit to be found 
in the 30th Idyl of Theocritus, (r) 

*"' nuzding, thrusting the nose 
in. The quartos, nouding. (b) 
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*' Had I been tooth'd like him, I must confieafl, 

With kissing him I should have killed him first: 

But he is dead, and never did he bless 

My youth with his, — the more am I accurst" ] 

With this she fidleth in the place she stood, 
And stains her fiice with his congealed blood. 

She looks upon his lips, and they are pale ; 

She takes him by the hand, and that is cold ; 

She whispers in his ears a heavy tale. 

As if they heard the woful words she told ; 
She lifts the coffer-lids that close his eyes. 
Where lo ! two lamps, burnt out, in darkness lies : 

Two glasses, where heraelf herself beheld 

A thousand times, and now no more reflect ; i 

Their virtue lost, wherein they late ezcell'd, 

And every beauty robb'd of his eflect : 

"Wonder of time," quoth she, "this is my spite, 
That, thou being dead, the day should yet be light. 

" Since thou art dead, lo ! here I prophesy, 

Sorrow on love hereailer shall attend : 

It shall be waited on with jealousy, 

Find sweet beginning, but unsavoury end ; 
Ne'er settled equally, but high or low. 
That all love's pleasure shall not match his wo& i: 

" It shall be fickle, &lse, and fiill of fraud ; 

Bud and be blasted in a breathing- while ; 

The bottom poison, and the top o'erslraw'd ' 

With sweets that shall the truest sight beguile: 
The strongest body shall it make most weak, 
Strike the wise dumb, and teach the fool to speak. 
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^It shall be sparing, and too fiill of riot. 

Teaching decrepit age to tread the measures ; 

The staring ruffian shall it keep in quiet. 

Pluck down the rich, enrich the poor with treasures : 1150 
It shall be raging mad, and silly mild. 
Make the young old, the old become a child. 



^^ It shall suspect, where is no cause of fear ; 

It shall not fear, where it should most mistrust ; 

It shall be merciful, and too severe, 

And most deceiving when it seems most just; 

Perverse it shall be, where it shows most toward ; 

Put fear to valour, courage to the coward. 

^* It shall be cause of war and dire events. 

And set dissension 'twixt the son and sire ; 1160 

Subject and servile to all discontents. 

As dry combustions matter is to fire : 

Sith in his prime death doth my love destroy. 
They that love best, their loves shall not enjoy.^ 

By this the boy, that by her side lay killed. 
Was melted like a vapour from her sight. 
And in his blood, that on the ground lay spilPd, 
A purple flower sprung up, checquer^d with white ; 
Resembling well his pale cheeks, and the blood 
Which in round drops upon their whiteness stood. 1170 

"* metuurM, stately dances, (b) accordiii^ to the legend. The 

"'^ silly, innocently, (b) Sidlian-Greek poet Bion said that 

"^ Sith, since, (b) Adonis's blood sprang up in the 

^^" A purple flower . . . chee- rose, and his tears in £e anem<»ie. 

quer*d wUh white, the anemone, (b) 
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She bows ha bead ihe new-qming flower to wmtSl, 

CmDparing it to her Adonis^ breath ; 

And says, witbin her bosom it shall dwell. 

Since he hinuetf is reft from her by death : 
She crops the stalk, and in the breach appeals 
Gnen dropping sap, which she compares to tears. 

** Poor flower," quoth she, ** this was thy other's 

guise,— - 
Sweet issue of a more sweet-smelling sire, — 
For every little grief to wet bis eyes : 
To grow unto himself was his desire, iiso 

And so H is thine ; but know, it is as good 

To wither in my breast, as in his blood. 

** Here was thy &tber''s bed, here in my breast ; 

Thou art the next of blood, and \ is thy right : 

Lo, in this hollow cradle take thy rest. 

My throbbing heart shall rock thee day and night : 
There shall not be one minute in an hour, 
Wherein I will not kiss my sweet love*8 flower." 

Thus weary of the world, away she hi&i. 

And yokes her Hilver doves ; by whose swift aid 1190 

Their mistress, mounted, through the empty skies 

In her light chariot quickly is conveyed ; 

Holding their course to Faphos, where their queen 
Means to immure herself and not be seen, 

"" mounted. It armu best fa) eoauna might come after chariot, 
endone tliis woril in commas, as as in Windham's text, (a) 
in Cambridge; but the leccHid "** Faphot, a. town in Cyprus, 

■Bded to VeDUS. (a) 
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" LvcKce. London. Printed by Blchard Field, for lohn Hani- 
ion, and are to be Bold at the slgne of the white Grey hoand In Panics 
CbuTcb-yard. 1694." 4to. 47 leavei. 

" Lvcrece At London, Printed by P. S. for lohn Hazritoo. 1S98." 
Sto. 36leayea. 

" Lvcrece London, tinted by L H. tor John Hariaon. 1600." 
Bro. 36 leave*. 

" Lrcrece. At London, Printed be N. O. for lohn Hariaon. 
1607." 8»o. S8 learea. [Colli™. 

[The Quarto of ISM was reproduced a* No. 35 of the Shakespeare 
Quarto Fac-aimilea by Chaiiea Pcaetoriua with introduction by Dr. 
F. J. Fumivnll. Bight edidons had appeared by 1655 — the'preceding 
with editions in 1616, 16S4, and 1655 and possibly one in 1638. The 
Bodleian copy of the Pint Quarto (159i) differs in some ways from the 
rest of the same date ; hence, the text was probably corrected while 
the book was in the press. The edition of 1616 purported to be 
"newly iCTised, but the changes are questionable"] . . , The 
poem was entered upon the Stationers' Blister on the 9th May, 1594 
[under the name, "A Booke intitled the RaTyshement of Lucrcce ") 
and was doubtless written in 1593. 
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TO THE RIGHT H0K0X7RABLB 



HENRY WRIOTHESLEY, 



BARL OF SOUTHAMPTON^ AND^pARON OF TICHFIKLD. 



B loTe I dedicate to your lordship is without end; whereof this 

let, without beginning, is but a superfluous moiety. The war- 

▼e of your honourable disposition, not the worth of my un- 

es, makes it assured of acceptance. What I have done is 

1 1 have to do is yours ; being part in all I have, devoted 

W^K^ my worth greater, my duty would show greater; mean 

.. . mlt is bound to your lordship, to whom I wish long life, 
time, as it is,^L j r o 

rtiU lengtheneli'^*^ *" happiness. 

Your Lordship*s in all duty, 

W 



pam 
rant I 
tutored 
yours; w 



THE ARGUMENT 

Lccurs TABannntra (for his cxcesBJTc pride tDmamed SupeifotuS 
After he lud caused hlfi own fiUbcMn-law, Serviiu TuUius, to ~ 
cruelly murdered, and. contrary to the Roman Ibwb and ciutoms, i 
requinug or staying for the people's aufFrsges, bad possessed him: 
of the kingdom, went, accompanied with his boos and other noblem^ 
of Rome, to besiege Ardea : during which siq^e, the principal n 
the army meeting one evening at the tent of Sextus Tarquinius, t^ 
king's SOD, in their ^scourses after supper every one commended Jf 
virtues of his own wife ; among whom, Collatinus extolled the ft 
panble chastity of his wife Lucretia. In Uiat pleasant humoWf they 
all posted to Rome ; and intending,bytheiT secret andaudden£ft.iTai, 
to make trial of that which every one had before avouched, Vnly Col- 
latinus finds his wife (though it were late in the night) /spinning 
amongst her maids : the other ladies were all found d^^-jQg ^q,] 



Tarquinius, being Inflamed with Lucrece's beauty, yet ^imothering his 
passions for the present, departed with the rest ba^j^ to the camp ; 
from whence he shortly after privily withdrew himsy^jf, and was (ac- 
cording to his estate) royally entertained and lodged by Lucrece at 
CoUatiuffl. The some night he treacherously ste&i^ into her cbam' 
her, violently ravished her, and early in the mopping speedeth away. 
Lucrece, in this lamentable plight, hastily di^:patcheth messengers, 
one to Rome for her father, another to the c^'.jp for Collatine. They 
came, the one accompanied with Junius Brums, the other with Publius 
Valerius ; and finding Lucrece attired in mourning habit, demanded 
the cause of her sorrow. She, first taVdug an oath of them for her 
revenge, revealed the actor, and whnle manner of his dealing, and 
withal soddenly stabbed herself: which done, with one consent they 
all vowed to root out the whole hated femily of the Tarquins ; and 
bearing the dead body to Rome. Brutus acquainted the people with 
the doer, and manner of the vile deed, vrith a bitter invective against 
the tyranny of the king ; wherewith the people were so moved, that, 
with one consent and a general acclamation, the Tarquins were bU 
exiled, and the state government changed from kings to consuls. 



THE RAPE OF LUCRECE 

[INTRODUCTION 

LIKE Fenus and Adonis, Lucrece is dedicated to the Earl 
J of Southampton in words which have an interest for the 
student of Shakespeare's prose style. If the former dedica- 
tion had a note of distance and timidity^ the second conveys 
the impression of warmth and intimacy. There is every 
reason to believe that Lucrece was written after Fetius and 
Adonii had been cordially received and was the prompt 
fulfilment of the " graver labour " pledged in that dedication. 
There is a distinct advance in both poetical form and 
power of portrayal. '' If the Venus be a pageant of gesture^ 
the Lucrece is a drama of emotion " (Wyndham). Instead of 
the six-lined stanza rhyming ababcc, there is now a stanza 
of seven lines^ obtained by inserting the rhyme b after the 
fourth line (ababbcc). This is the same as the Chaucerian 
stanza or " rime royal^" often said to be so named for King 
James I. of Scotland^ who wrote in this measure, as an early 
imitator of Chaucer. Chaucer's longest and greatest single 
poem, Trtnlus and Criseyde, was written in this stanza, as well 
as a few of the Canterbury Tales, and Mr. Wyndham (T/te 
Poems of Shakespeare, Introduction, p. xciv) thinks '^ Shake- 
speare, indeed, owes more to the manner of Chaucer's Troilus 
than to the matter of his Lucretia, or of its original in Ovid." 
The same illuminating criticism of the aesthetic significance 
and value of this as of its preceding companion poem may be 
found in Mr. Wyndham's volume. 

The story of Lucrece or Lucretia had been often told. 

Chaucer gave it a place in his Legend of Good Women as the 

example of wifely faithfulness for the Middle Ages, and 

indicated *' Ovid and Titus Livius " as the sources of the 

VOL. xvn. — 6 
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Btory (Bce Ovid's Ftuti, u. 741 ; Uvy, 1. 57, 58). As  
m&tter of f&ct Chancer is giving this at second hand, having 
found the two names conjoined in the Aomon de la Ruie, 
where the stoty is referred to, and in bis version he seems to 
have drawn chief!}' from the Latin poet and not from the 
Latin historian. L^dgate, a disciple of Chaucer, imitated 
his master's example in treating the same theme in his FaUt 
o/Princet. William Painter, the collector of tales, chiefly 
from Latin and French sources, did little more than trans- 
late and adapt Livy's account in bis Palace of Pleatare, 
1567, where he gives the story the name of "The Rape of 
Lucrece." 

Which of these several versions Shakespeare was most 
Indebted to has been a matter of some discussion. T. S. 
Baynes in his Shaketpeare StudUt (" What Shakespeare Learnt 
at School ") treats the relations between Shakespeare's early 
works and Ovid, and thinks " Shakespeare follows faithfully 
the main lines of Ovid's story" ; and this has been the gen- 
eral consensus of English opinion. Dr. Fumivall, however, 
maintained in his introduction that Shakespeare knew Livy's 
account or at least that in Painter. One of the latest in- 
vestigators of the sources, a German student, Wilhelm Ewig, 
in AngUa, xxii (1899), comes to the conclusion that Livy was 
certainly used, Ovid probably, Chaucer possibly, and Painter 
not necessarily. 

That the Lucrece subject was a popular one the former 
existence of ballads on the theme (1568, 1570, and 1576) 
proves. It is just possible that one of these lost ballads may 
have been used as a source, which would explain conflicting 
theories as to the use of Ovid and Livy. 

A contemporary poem, Samuel Daniel's ComplaiiU of Rota- 
mond (1590), which was in the same metre (the seven-lined 
stanza) and of similar import, influenced Shakespeare's Lu- 
crece, as Lodge's poem influenced the Fenu* and Adonit. The 
outward resemblance may be seen from a passage. King 
Henry is attempting the honour of Rosamond, who cries to 
herself: 
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" Bot what 7 be ts my King and may constrain me i 
Whether I yecid or not. 1 live defamed j 
The World will thinke Autfaoritie did gaine me t 
I shall be judg'd his Love and so be shamed j 
We see the faire condemo'd that ucTCr g«iti'd{ 
And U I yeeld, Wi honourable shame ; 
If Dot, I live disgrac'd, yet thought the same." 

As Mr. Sidney Lee remarks, "The pathetic accents of 
Shakespeare's heroine ore those of Daniel's heroine parified 
and glorified." Mr. Lee also calls attention to the circum- 
stance that the passage on Time and Opportunity (lines 
925-1029) is elaborated from one in Watson's Patsionaie 
CmbtrU of Lane (Ixivii), and that Watson acknowledges that 
he adapts his lines fiY>m the Italian of Serafino. 

A number of encomiums upon Lucrax have been given in 
the introduction to Fenm and Adottit. Others are cited in 
Mr. Sidney Lee'a life and Mr. Gollancz's TempU Shake- 
speare. Tie earliest allusion to Shakespeare by name is a 
reference to Lacrece in the beginning of some laudatory 
verses prefixed to fVillobte hit Aviso, in 1594. In the same 
year "you that have writ of Chaste Lucretia" b included 
among "our greater poets" by the author of an Elegy on 
I^y Helen Branch. " Lucrece revived to live another age," 
wrote Michael Drayton in his MaiUda, also in 1594. In 1595 
William Gierke wrote in Polimtmtaa "all praise worthy 
Lucreda sweet Shakespeare." 

Thomas Heywood wrote a play on the subject of Lucrece, 
and pierhapa a play before Heywood's existed an the same 
theme.*] 

1 As with Vmtu* and Adonit the preceding intmdnctlon and the 
notes to iMertet have lieeii left practically as Dr. HenDcnian prepared 
them. It may be added that students of the poem are specially 
indebted to Mr. Wyndham for his discnssion of the devices of 
nmantic poets, "their imaginstive Ulustiatioiis of the mind's moods 
and their imaginative use of sights and sounds accidental to moments 
of exacerbated seosatloii" — their dialogues and soliloquies and apos- 
trophes, in other words their self-coDsdous, more or less rhetorical 
machineiy, which to most modems is not so attractive as the concise 
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rlfaeimttCTorbct,MaBrtk:BetfaodorFRaaitMti(ML Mr. 
WTodham Menu veil advlMd tD nating Oimt id Lmenet thoe b a 
aonewlwt modem fiseUog tot Uie weakncM of wnnui, ud tliat Uie 
frrfhi KT f of naliiic p)«f  * put tn the poetn. alt)>oagfa to a leM cxtmt 
than to Fmom oW ^daau. A« In Ibe cue of the Utter poem, be 
acfacis many bsppj lUmtiatioDi of Shakcfpeare'i art, but again be 
•com diqtoaed to aaggeiate (be mcTtti of tbe paaaagei be lUus (c£. 
pfk c-d). And be leenu po we ai td bj tbe Dotioo of Shakecpcare'a 
great indcbtedncM to Cbancer. CcrtsinlrstanvuS-lIcontBiniDoreof 
decadent bntaaticltni tban of nalre mediwraliam. Profeasoi Boa* 
{Skakttptarw amd kU PriUetttort, p. 161} poiot* oat tbat Lmerte4 U a 
nippleinentaiy poem to Vtmas and Adomt. He thinks tbe fbtmcr 
plainljr tbe more mature poem, — tbat ft exhibittfiniiercbaiBcta' draw- 
ing and leaa imUteiice upon tbe purdj ph^skaL He commcnti npco 
tbe ptctmUl ikill diiplayed in the inaptly insetted pictore of Troy, 
and be doe* not exaggeiate the Rstbetic merit* of the poem, a* Hr. 
Wfndbam aeem* to do. He 1* eridentljr Inflaeuced, a* moat modeni 
leaden mtut be, by the dramatic ImfHtipriety of many of tbe poet'* 
rtietorical floiulifae*. Thi* is, ailer all, probably the moat impntaut 
point to ranember so far a* criticiim of the poem is conccised. Its 
•object is • theme for tragedy ratber than for tbat type of romantic 
nariatiTe in which the mind of the poet}>£ayt about itssutiject. Thoe 
is no room for play here, as tbere 1* in the pageant poem — to borrow 
Mr. Wyndham's apt phrase — of Veiuu and Adomi. And is not the 
ZiHorsM too long, and is not its close, with the bther and the hus- 
band disputing tbe respecUve amount* of tbeir grief, aUogetber too 
weakr (a.) 
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FROM the besieged Ardea all in post. 
Borne by the trustless wings of false desire, 
Lust-breathed Tarquin leaves the Roman host, 
And to Collatium bears the lightless fire 
Which, in pale embers hid, lurks to aspire. 
And girdle with embracing flames the waist 
Of Collatine^s fair love, Lucrece the chaste. 



Haply that name of ^ chaste ^ unhappily set 

This bateless edge on his keen appetite ; 

When Collatine unwisely did not let 10 

To praise the clear unmatched red and white. 

Which triumph"*d in that sky of his delight ; 

Where mortal stars, as bright as heaven'^s beauties. 
With pure aspects did him peculiar duties. 

For he the night before, in Tarquin'*s tent, 

Unlock'*d the treasure of his happy state ; 

What priceless wealth the Heavens had him lent 

In the possession of his beauteous mate ; 

Reckoning his fortune at such high proud rate. 

That kings might be espoused to more fame, 20 

But king nor peer to such a peerless dame. 

* m pod, in haste. So S Henry ^ let, forbear. In 1. 828, below. 
VI „ I. ii. 48, and often in that play let * hinder; 1. S30, lets, hindran- 
and ebewhere. (b) ces. (b) 

* Luet-breathed, animated by 
lust (b) 
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O happiness enjoy'd but of a few ! 

And, if possessed, as soon decayed and done 

As is the morning's silver-melting dew 

Agwnst the golden splendour of the sun; 

An expired date, cancell'd ere well begun : 
Honour and beauty, in the owner''a arms. 
Are weakly fortress'd from a world of harms. 

Beauty itself doth of itself persuade 

The eyes of men without an orator ; SO 

What needeth, then, apologies be made 

To set forth that which is so singular? 

Or why is CollaHne the publisher 

Of that rich jewel be should keep unknown 
IVom thievish ears, because it is his own P 

Perchance his boast of Lucrece'' sovereignty 

Suggested this proud issue of a king. 

For by our ears our hearts oft tainted be : 

Perchance that envy of so rich a thing, 

Braving compare, disdainfully did sting 40 

Hb high-pitcb'd thoughts, that meaner men should 
vaunt 

Thai golden hap which their superiors want. 

But some untimely thought did instigate 
His all too timeless speed, if none of those : 
His honour, his atfairs, his friends, his state, 

*• momtn^*. TTie Brat quarto, • Bravauj compare, chslleng- 

moming. (r) ing comparison, (r) 

■' apologiet. The first quarto, " Hmdai, untimelr. Cf. 2 

appologie. (r) Henry VI., HI. ii. 187, "tinieleag 

" Suggeited, instigated, dealt." (a) 
tempted, (w) 
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N^Iected all, vith swift intent he goes 
To quench the coal which in his liver glows. 
O rash, false heat, wrapt in repentant cold, 
Thy hasty spring still blasts, and ne'er grows old ! 

When at Collatium this false lord arrived, » 

Well was he welcomed by the Roman dame. 
Within whose face beauty and virtue strived 
Which of them both should underprop her feme : 
When virtue bra^''d, beauty would blush for shame ; 
When beauty boasted blushes, in despite 
Virtue would stain that o'er with silver white. 

But beauty, in that white intituled, 
From Venus' doves doth challenge that feir field ; 
Then, virtue claims from beauty beauty's red, 
Which virtue gave the golden age to gild 60 

Their silver cheeks, and calFd it then their shidd ; 
Teaching them thus to use it in the fight. 
When shame assaird, the red should fence the white. 

This heraldry in Lucrece' face was seen, 
Aigu'd by beauty's red, and virtue's white : 
Of cither's colour was the other queen. 
Proving from world's minority their right, 
Tet their ambition makes them still to fight. 

The sovereignty of either being so great. 

That oft they interchange each other's seat. 70 

' Iii«r, aa tbe (suppoaed) seat these heraldic staiizaa see W;i)d- 

of tbe lensual pssaion. (a) bva, pp, S23 teq. (b) 

• hlatlt, ia bUrttd. Cf. Two " o'er. The first three quuto^ 

OmSemm of Verona, I. i. 48, ore. (a) 
"bUrtine: in the bud." (b) * Venu^Aniet. Cf. Vanutmd 

I™ For a cweful discmaioD rf .^iifonu. 11. ISS. 1190-8. (a) 
•• /nwt, ddead. (.&) 
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This silent war of lilies and of roses, 
Which Tarquin view'd in her fair face> field, 
Id their pure ranks his traitor eye encloses ; 
Where, lest between them both it should be killed, 
The coward captive vanquished doth yield 

To those two armies that would let him go, 

Rather than triumph in so false a foe. 

Now thinks he, tiiat her husband's shallow tongue. 

The niggard prodigal that proia'd her so. 

In that high task hath done her beauty wrong, 80 

Which far exceeds his barren skill to shew : 

Therefore, that praise which Collatine doth owe. 

Enchanted Tarquin answers with surmise, 

In silent wonder of still-gazing eyes. 

This earthly saint, adored by this devil. 

Little suspecteth the false worshipper, 

For unstain'd thoughts do seldom dream on evil ; 

Birds never lim''d no secret bushes fear : 

So guiltless she securely gives good cheer, 

And reverend welcome to her princely guest, 90 

Whose inward ill no outward harm express'd : 

For that he colour'd with his high estate, 
Hiding base sin in plaits of majesty ; 
That nothing in him seem'd inordinate, 

" Tkit tiltnt war of lilies and "The bird, tiiat hath been limed 

of row*. Ct. Vaiut and Adoni*. in a hush, 

U. SU-6 : With trembliuf maa tniadoubt- 

" the fighting conflict of her hue. 

How white and red each other did Cf. « Henry VI.. I. iii. »1 ; II. Iv. 

destroy." (E) 61, &c. (r) 

 lim'd, ensnared by bird-lime.  Kcurdy, heedlessly, (b) 

Cf. the contrtLi? in S Hemy VI.. " piaits, toida. (b) 
V. vi. 18. 14: 
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Save sometime too much wonder of bis eye, 

Which, having all, all could not satisfy ; 
But, poorly rich, so wanteth in his store. 
That doy'd with much, he pineth still for more. 

But she, that never cop'd with stranger eyes. 
Could pick no meaning from their parling looks, 100 

Nor read the subtle-shining secrecies 
Writ in the glassy margents of such books : 
She toucVd no unknown baits, nor fearM no hooks ; 
Nor could she moralize his wanton sight. 
More than his eyes were opened to the light 

He stories to her ears her husband's fame. 

Won in the fields of fruitful Italy ; 

And decks with praises Collatine*s hi^ name. 

Made glorious by his manly chivalry, 

With bruised arms and wreaths of victory : 110 

Her joy with heav'd-up hand she doth express. 
And wordless so greets Heaven for his success. 

Far from the purpose of his coming thither, 
He makes excuses for his being there : 
No cloudy shew of stormy blustering weather 
Doth yet in his Uir welkin once appear; 
Till sable Night, mother of dread and fear. 

Upon the worid dim darkness doth display. 

And in her vaulty prison stows the day. 

For then is Tarquin brought unto his bed, iso 

Intending weariness with heavy sprigbt ; 
For after supper long he questioned 

*" paHmg, speakiDg, (a) '" Intending, pRtending. (w) 

"■ margenlt, maigini. (■) tpright, BpiTh. Cf. 1. 17ea (a) 

"* moralw, inteipcet. W "* qualioiud, coDTcned. (a) 
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With modest Lucreoe, and wore out the night : 
Now leaden slumher with life's strength doth fight. 
And ever; one to rest themselves betake, 
Save thieves, and cares, and troubled minds, that wake. 

As one of which doth Tarquin lie revolving 

The sundry dangers of his will's obtaining ; 

Yet ever to obtain his will resolving, 

Though weak-built hopes persuade him to abstaining : ISO 

Despair to gain doth traffick oft for gaining ; 
And when great treasure is the meed proposed, 
Though death be adj unct, there 's no death supposed. 

Those that much covet are with gain so fond, 
That what they have not, that which they possess, 
They scatter and unloose it from their bond, 
And so, by hoping more, they have but less ; 
Or, gaining more, the profit of excess 

Is but to surfeit, and such griefs sustain, 

That they prove bankrupt in this poor-rich gain. no 

lite aim of all is but to nurse the life 
With honour, wealth, and ease, in waning age ; 
And in this aim there is such thwai'ting strife, 
That one for all, or all for one we gage ; 
As life for honour in fell battles' rage ; 

Honour for wealth, and oft that wealth doth cost 

The death of all, and all together lost. 

'" Oumtdvet btialee. Some follow u a CMuequence. Cf. King 

copies of the edition of ISM read John, III. iii. 57, "Though that 

ID this pasuge hinudf bttaket. m; death were adjunct to my act." 

(w) (B) 

'" Though death be adjund, i. e. '" fond, tocMi — probably, (b) 
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So that in veDturing ill, we leave to be 
The things we are for that which we expect ; 
And this ambitious foul inlirniity. 
In having much, torments us with defect 
Of that we have : so then we do neglect 

The thing we have ; and, all for want of wit. 
Make something nothing by augmenting it 

Such hazard now must doting Tarquin make, 
Fawning hb honour to obtain his lust. 
And for himself himself he must forsake: 
llien, where is truth, if there be no self-trust? 
When shall he think to find a stranger Just, 
When he himself himself confounds, betrays 
To slanderous tongues, and wretched hateful days P 

Now stole upon the time the dead of night. 
When heavy sleep had closM up mortal eyes ; 
No comfortable star did lend his light, 
No noise but owls' and wolves' death-boding cries : 
Now serves the season that they may surprise 

The silly lambs. Pure thoughts are dead and still 
While lust and murder wake, to stain and kill. 



And now this lustful lord leap'd from his bed, 

Throwing his mantle rudely o'er his arm, 170 

Is madly toss'd between desire and dread ; 

•• amfoundt. ruins. Cr. 1. 250, Cf. Vmiu and AdonU, 1. 1098, 

eonfottud and leili,}!. 1£08. 1«9. "thenllyUcob." 3HavyVI..a. 

So L IWD. con/ujion - niin. (b) t. «, "ailly sheep," &e. (a) 

'" tmnforlabU, comforting, (r) '* vialce, M&lone's coirectioD. 

" Tlu tUiji ( — harmless) lamb*. The quutos, viaktt. (b) 
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Th' one sweetly flatten, til* other ieareth harm ; 
But honest fear, bewitch'd with liut's foul charm, 

Doth too too oft betake him to retire. 

Beaten away by brain-dck rude desire. 

His felchion on a flint he softly smiteth, 

That from the cold stone sparks of fire do fly. 

Whereat a waxen torch forthwith he lighteth. 

Which must he lode-star to his lustfiil eye ; 

And to the flame thus speaks advisedly : 180 

" As from this cold flint I enforced this fire, 

So Lucrece must I force to my desire." 

Here, pale with fear, be doth premeditate 

llie dangers of bis loathsome enterprise, 

And in his inward mind he doth debate 

What following sorrow may on this aiise : 

Then, looking scornfully, he doth despise 
His naked armour of stil) slaughtered lust, 
And justly thus controls his thoughts unjust. 

** Fair torch, bum out thy light, and lend it not 190 

To darken her whose light excelleth thine ; 
And die, unhallow'd thoughts, before you blot 
With your uncleannesa that which is divine : 
Offer pure incense to so pure a shrine : 

Let fair humanity abhor the deed. 

That spots and stains love's modest snow-white weed. 

"* ioo loo. See the note on **0 " ttOl daugkltnd, ever killed, 

th&t this too, too solid flesh would but never djdug. (b) 

melt." Hamkt. I. ii. ISO. (w) "* veed, gument. (a) 
fllie quartos, too too."} 
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" O, shame to knighthood and to shining arms I 
O, foul dishonour to ray household's grave I 
O, impiouB act, including all foul harms I 
A martial man to be soft fancy's slave ! sao 

True valour still a true respect should have ; 

lien, my digression is so vile, so base. 

That it will live engraven in my &ce. 

" Yea, though I die, the scandal vill survive, 

And be an eyesore in my golden coat ; 

Some loathsome dash the herald will contrive, 

To cipher me how fondly I did dote ; 

That my posterity, shamM with the note, 
Shall curse my bones, and hold it for no sin 
To wish that I their father had not been. sio 

" What win I, if I gain the thing I seek ? 

A dream, a breath, a froth of fleeting joy. 

Who buys a minute's mirth to wail a week. 

Or sells eternity to get a toy ? 

For one sweet grape who will the vine destroy? 
Or what fond be^ar, but to touch the crown, 
Would with the sceptre straight be stricken down P 

** If Collatinus dream of my intent, 

Will he not wake, and in a desperate rage 

Post hither, this vile purpose to prevent ? no 

■** hotttehoUCi gravi, either the " dignition, tmugreason. So 

tomb* ot my nnceston, or house- £oiw*«£a6our't£oj(,I. iLlfl. (a) 

iMildcoalof BTnu. Cf. Wyndlum'ft "* ooaf, coAt of unu. (a) 

acute note, (a) *" To eipker me, to revesl to any 

■" fant^t, jove'i. (w) [So the decipherer (probably), fondly, fool- 

song, in The Uerdumt oj V«mct, ishlj. So 1. 916, foud beggar, 1. 2S4, 

''l^ineirixnu£MM7bR)l."&c.| fond niMmM, ike. (a) 
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This siege that hath engirt his marriage, 
This blur to youth, this sorrow to the sage, 
This dying virtue, this surviving shame. 
Whose crime will bear an ever^uriug blame. 

" O, what excuse can my invention make, 
When thou shalt chaige roe with so black a deed p 
Will not my tongue be mute, my &ail joints shake, 
Mine eyes fore^ their light, my false heart bleed ? 
Hie guilt being great, the fear doth still exceed ; 

And extreme fear can neither fight nor fly, sso 

But, coward-like, with trembling terror die. 

" Had Collatinus kill'd my son or aire, 

Or lain in ambush to betray my life, 

Or were he not my dear friend, this desire 

Might have excuse to work upon his wife. 

As in revenge or quital of such strife ; 
But as he is my kinsman, my dear Iriend, 
The shame and fault finds no excuse nor end. 

"Shameful it is; — ay, if the fact be known : 

Hateful it is ; — there is no hate in loving : S40 

I '11 beg her love ; — but she is not her own ; 

The worst is but denial and reproving. 

My will is strong, past reason's weak removing: 

Who fears a sentence, or an old man's saw. 

Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe." 

*" extrcTTie, accented on the *" tenlenct, proverb. *aw, 

peDulL (r) maxim, (a) 

*" quilal. The quutoa, quittat, "' patnled doth, painled hang- 

RquiUl. Uauall; "quittance" in ings. See the note on "I answer 

Shakespeaie. (a) you riglit pointeil doth," At You 

■"/lut, crime — probab);. (a) Like lUia.u.iM. (w) 
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lliuB, graceless, holds he disputation 
'Tween frozen coDscience and hot burning will. 
And with good thoughts makes dispensation, 
Urging the worser sense for vantage still ; 
Which in a moment doth confound and kill 3B0 

All pure efilects, and doth so far proceed, 
That what is vile shows like a virtuous deed. 

Quoth he, " She took me kindly by the hand, 

And gaz^d for tidings in my eager eyes, 

Fearing some hard news from the warlike band 

Where her beloved Collatinus lies. 

0, how her fear did make her colour rise ! 
First red as roses that on lawn we lay. 
Then, white as lawn, the roses took away. 

" And how her hand, in my hand being locked, 360 

Forc'd it to tremble with her loyal fear ! 

Which struck her sad, and then it faster rocked, 

Until her husband's welfare she did hear ; 

Whereat she smiled with so sweet a cheer, 
That had Narcissus seen her as she stood. 
Self-love had never drowned him in the flood. 

" Why hunt I, then, for colour or excuses ? 

All orators are dumb when beauty pleadeth : 

Poor wretches have remorse in poor abuses ; 

Love thrives not in the heart that shadows dreadeth : 3T0 

Affection is my captain, and he leadeth ; 
And when his gaudy banner is display''d, 
The coward fights, and will not be dismay''d. 

>*^ Cf. Vam* and Adoau, 1. "* duer, face, (a) 

MO. (h) ■** NareUtut. Cf. Vmtu and 

" took, Ukea. Past tense and Admit, I. in. (a) 
past participle fotmscoafiued — m 
vftea. (a) 
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" Tlten, cbilduh fear, avaiuit ! debating, die 1 
Respect and reason, wait on wrinkled age ! 
My heart shall never countermand mine eye : 
Sad pause and deep regard beseems the sage ; 
My part is youth, and beats these from the stage. 

Desire my pilot is, beauty my prize ; 

Thrai, who fears sinking where such treasure lies P" SM 

As com oVrgrown by weeds, so heedful fear 

Is almost choked by unresisted lust 

Away he steals with open listening ear. 

Full of foul hope, and full of foud mistnist ; 

Both which, as servitors to the unjust. 
So cross him with their opposite persuasion, 
That now he vows a league, and now invasion. 

Within his thought her heavenly image sits. 

And in the self-same seat sits Collatine : 

That eye which looks on her confounds his wits ; DM 

That eye which him beholds, as more divine, 

Unto a view so false will not incline ; 

But with a pure appeal seeks to the heart. 
Which, once corrupted, takes the worser part ; 

And therein heartens up his servile powers, 

Who, flatter'd by their leader's jocund show, 

StulT up his lust, as minutes fill up hours ; 

And as their captain, so their pride doth grow, 

Paying more slavish tribute than they owe. 

By reprobate desire thus madly led, aoo 

liie Roman lord marcheth to Lucrece^ bed. 

■' Reiped, prudent conaideni- bne's correction, bMeein. Cf.1.16^ 

tiim. (r) above, (b) 

" Bad, serioiu. beteetTU. So "* fondmutnul. lathiaequiva- 

tfae quarto. Wliite accepted Mir knUoihe diSdith fwariA l^Ai (r) 
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The locks between her chamber and his will. 
Each one by him enforced retires his ward ; 
But as they open they all rate his ill. 
Which drives the creeping thief to some r^ard : 
The threshold grates Uie door to have him heard ; 
Night-wandering weasels shriek, to see him there : 
They ftight him, yet he still pursues his fear. 

As each unwilling portal yields him way, 

Through little vents and crannies of the place SIO 

Tlie wind wars with his torch to make him stay, 

And blows the smoke of it into his face, 

Extinguishing his conduct in this case ; 

But his hot heart, which fond desire doth scorch. 
Puffs forth another wind that fires the torch: 

And being lighted, by the light he spies 

Lucretia*s glove, wherein her needle sticks : 

He takes it from the rushes where it lies. 

And griping it, the needle his finger pricks ; 

As who should say, this glove to wanton tricks 930 

Is not inur'd ; return again in haste ; 

Thou seeat our mistress' ornaments are chaste. 

But all these poor forbiddings could not stay him ; 

He in the worst sense construes their denial : 

The doors, the wind, the glove, that did delay him, 

*°* TtHni hit viard, dnm bade "* ru«W, strewn over the Boon 

tU In^ (r) at Elizabethan houaet. An Ecig- 

*>* rale, chide, (r) Uah ctuton, not a Roman one. 

"* nmdud, that which guides, (r) 

Cf.«HfliryKJ., n.iv. 101, "con- ■» fuafle. Here « mwioayltable. 

duct" - ctHtductOT. So RoTiuo (w) 

and Jvliel, V. iii. 116, "Oxae, *" etmHrutt. Accented txi the 

Ixttei cockduct, come, onsavouiy penulL (r) 
guide," &C. (b) 
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He takes for accidental things of trial. 

Or aa those bars which stop the hourly dial ; 

Who with a ling'ting stay his course doth let, 

Till ereiy minute pays the hour his debt. 

" So, so," quoth be ; " these lets attend the time, sso 

Like little frosts that sometime threat the spring. 

To add a more rejoicing to the prime. 

And give the sneaped birds more cause to sing. 

Pain pays the income of each precious thing ; 

Huge rocks, high winds, strong pirates, shelves and 
sands. 

The merchant fears, ere rich at home he lands." 

Now is he come unto the chamber door 
That shuts him from the heaven of his thought, 
Which with a yielding latch, and with no more. 
Hath barrM him from the blessed thing he sought. 340 
So ^m himself impiety hath wrought. 
That for his prey to pray he doth begin, 
As if the Heavens should countenance his sin. 

But in the midst of his unfmitful prayer. 
Having solicited th' eternal power 
That his foul thoughts might compass his fair &ir. 
And they would stand auspicious to the hour. 
Even there he starts : — quoth he, " I must deflower : 
The powers to whom I pray abhor this &ct, 
How can they, then, assist me in the act ? seo 

•■ to, hinder. So I. SSO, UU, *- intaptd, nipped — birds 

hindtanees. Cf. 1. 64fl. (a) nipped by the early frosta. (w) 

•" prime, apring, as in preceding •" fad, deed, crime. Latin, 

line. So Stninet icvii. 7, "the Jaetum. Cf. f Henry VI., 1. lii. 

wintonburtlienol the prime." (a) ITS, &c. (a) 
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" Then Love and Fortune be m; gods, my guide ! 
My will is back'd with resolution : 
Thoughts axe but dreams, till their effects he tri'd ; 
The blackest sin is cleared with absolution ; 
Against lovers fire fear's frost hath dissolution. 

The eye of heaven is out, and misty night 

Covers the shame that follows sweet delight." 
This said, his guilty hand pluck*d up the latch. 
And with his knee the door he opens wide. 
The dove sleeps fast that this night-owl will catch : 
Thus treason works ere traitors be espi'd. 
Who sees the lurking serpent steps aside ; 

But she, sound sleeping, fearing no such thing, 

Lies at the mercy of his mortal sting. 

Into the chamber wickedly he stalks. 

And gazeth on her yet unstained bed. 

Hie curtains being close, about he walks. 

Boiling his greedy eyeballs in his head : 

By their high treason is his heart misled ; 

Which gives the watch-word to his band full soon, 
To dr^w the cloud that hides the silver moon. 

Look, as the fair and fiery pointed sun, 
Bushing from forth a cloud, bereaves our sight ; 
Even so, the curtain drawn, his eyes begun 
To wink, being blinded with a greater light : 
Whether it is that she reflects so bright, 

That dazzleth them, or else some shame supposed. 
But blind they are, and keep themselves enclosed. 
O, had they in that darksome prison di'd, 
Then had they seen the period of their ill : 
Then CoUatine again, by Lucrece' side, 
"wMuk, dooe — u cAco. (a) " period, eod. (b) 
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la his dear bed might have repoaed still ; 

But the; must ope, this blessed league to kill. 
And boly-thoughted Lucrece to their sight 
Must sell her joy, her hfe, her world's delight. 

Her lily hand her roey cheek lies under, 

Cosening the pillow of a lawful kiss. 

Who therefore angiy, seems to part in sunder, 

Swelling on either side to want bis bliss, 

Between whose hills her head intombed is ; SM 

Where, like a virtuous monument, she lies. 

To be admir'd of lewd unhallowed eyes. 

Without the bed her other fair hand was. 
On the green coverlet ; whose perfect white 
Showed like aa April daisy on the grass, 
With pearly sweat, resembling dew of night 
Her eyes, like marigolds, had sheath'd their light. 

And canopied in darkness sweetly lay. 

Till they might open to adoni the day. 

Her hair, like golden threads, play'd with her breath ; too 

O modest wantons ! wanton modesty ! 

Showing life's triumph in the map of death. 

And death^s dim look in life's mortality : 

Each in her sleep themselves so beautify. 

As if between them twain there were no strife, 
But that life liv'd in death, and death in life. 

Her breasts, like ivory globes circled with blue, 

A pair of maiden worlds unconquered ; 

Save of their lord, no bearing yoke they knew, 

*• litar, pure. hoDourable. (a) *" map, picture, image. Cf. 1, 

" Commtg, cbeatiog. (^ 1719. (a) 
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And him by oath they truly honoured. i 

These worlds in Tarquiu Dew ambitioD bred ; 
Who, like a foul usurper, went about 
From this &ir throne to heave the owaa out. 

What could he see, but mightily he noted ? 

What did he note, but Btrongly he desired ? 

What he beheld, on that he firmly doted. 

And in his will his wilful eye he tired. 

With more than admiration he admired 
Her azure veins, her alabaster skin, 
Her coral lips, her snow-white dimpled chin. t 

As the grim lion fawneth oVr his prey. 

Sharp hunger by the conquest satisfied, 

So o'er this sleeping soul doth Tarquin stay. 

His rage of lust by gazing qualili'd ; 

Slaked, not suppressed ; for standing by hor side, 
His eye, which late this mutiny restrains, 
Unto a greater uproar tempts his veins : 

And they, like straggling slaves for pillage fighting. 

Obdurate vassals fell exploits effecting. 

In bloody death and ravishment delighting, i 

Nor children's tears, nor mothers' groans respecting, 

Swell in their pride, the onset still expecting : 
Anon his beating heart, alarum striking, 
Gives the hot charge, and bids them do their liking. 

His drumming heart cheers up his burning eye. 

His eye commends the leading to his hand ; 

His hand, as proud of such a dignity, 

Smoking with pride, march'd on to make his stand 

On her bore breast, the heart of all her land. 

Whose ranks of blue veins, as his hand did scale ^ 
Ldt their round turrets destitute and pale. 
™ ipidifCi, ■bated, (a) 
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Tbey, nmstering to the quiet cabinet 
Where tbeir dear governess and lady lies. 
Do tell her she is dreadfully beset. 
And &ight her with confusion of their cries : 
She, much amaz'd, breaks ope her lock'd-up eyes. 
Who, peeping forth this tumult to behold, 
Are by his flaming torch dimmM and controlled. 

Imagine her as one in dead of night 

From forth dull sleep by dreadful fancy waking, WO 

That thinks she hath beheld some ghastly sprite, 
Whose grim aspect sets every joint a-sbaking ; 
What teiTor ^t is ! but she, in worser taking. 
From sleep disturbed, heedliilly doth viev 
The sight which makes supposed terror true. 

WrappM and confounded in a thousand fears. 

Like to a new-kilPd bird she trembling lies ; 

She dares not look ; yet, winking, there appears 

Quick -shifting antics, ugly in her eyes : 

Such shadows are the weak brain's forgeries ; 460 

Who, angry that the eyes fly from their lights, 
In darkness daunts them with more dreadful sights. 

His hand, that yet remains upon her breast, — 

Rude ram to batter such an ivory wall ! 

May feel her heart, poor citizen ! distressed. 

Wounding itself to death, rise up and fall. 

Beating her bulk, that his hand shakes withal. 
This moves in him more rage, and lesser pity. 
To make the breach, and enter this sweet city. 

*■ Aoinking, c1o«d|; her eyea. " btitk, bicMt. So in HamUi, 

CI. 1. 555, below, Vmut and 11. l 95, "a sigh . . . That it did 

A4mu, 1. 90, &c. (r) ie«m to sfaatt«r all his bulk." (w) 

*" ontici, phantoms, (a) Ihat, so that, (a) 
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First, like a trumpet, doth his tongue begin 470 

To sound a parley to his heartless foe ; 

Who o^er the white sheet peers her whiter chin, 

The reason of this rash alarm to know, 

Which he by dumb demeanour seeks to shew ; 

But she with vehement prayers urgeth still. 

Under what colour he commits this ill. 

Thus he replies : " The colour in thy face 
That even for anger makes the lily pale. 
And the red rose blush at her own disgrace. 
Shall plead for me, and tell my loving tale ; 480 

Under that colour am I come to scale 
Thy never conquered fort : the fault is thine. 
For those thine eyes betray thee unto mine. 

** Thus I forestall thee, if thou mean to chide : 
Thy beauty hath ensnarM thee to this night. 
Where thou with patience must my will abide. 
My will that marks thee for my earth'^s delight. 
Which I to conquer sought with all my might ; 

But as reproof and reason beat it dead. 

By thy bright beauty was it newly bred. 490 

** I see what crosses my attempt will bring, 
I know what thorns the growing rose defends, 
I think the ^oney guarded with a sting ; 
All this beforehand counsel comprehends. 
But will is deaf, and hears no heedful friends : 
Only he hath an eye to gaze on beauty. 
And dotes on what he looks, Against law or duty. 

^ trumpet, trumpeter. Cf . 1. our. A play on words. So / Henry 

818, conduct — conductor, (b) VI., U. iv. 34-85, '*! love no col- 

'^ hsarUeti, without heart, or ours, and without all colour Of 

courage. So 1. 1892, below, (b) base insinuating flattery," &c. (b) 

^*^ coUmr (jxetezt) . . . ool- ^ looks, looks upon, (b) 
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** I have debated* even in my soul. 

What wrong, what shame, what sorrow I shall breed ; 

But nothing can affection's course control, BOO 

Or stop the headlong fury of his speed. 

I know repentant tears ensue the deed. 

Reproach, disdain, and deadly enmity, 

Yet strive I to embrace mine in&my." 

This said, he shakes aloft his Roman blade, 
Which, like a falcon towering in the skies, 
Coucheth the fowl below with his wings' shade. 
Whose crooked beak threats if he mount he dies 
So under bis insulting fidchion lies 

Harmless Lucretia, marking what he tells, sio 

With trembling fear, as fowl hear falcon's bells. 

*' Lucrece," quoth he, " this night I must enjoy thee : 

If thou deny, then force must work my way. 

For in thy bed I purpose to destroy thee. 

That done, some worthless slave of thine I '11 slay. 

To kill thine honour with thy life's decay ; 

And in thy dead arms do I mean to place him, 
Swearing I slew him, seeing thee embrace him. 

"So thy surviving husband shall remain 

The scornful mark of every open eye ; S30 

Thy kinsmen hang their heads at this disdain, 

Thy issue blurr'd with nameless bastardy : 

And thou, the author of their obloquy, 
Shalt have thy trespass cited up in rhymes. 
And sung by children in succeeding times. 

*" affection'i, paaaion's. (h) •* CmteMh, causes fo cower. 

•"wWM.foUoW. (B) (R) 

**^ Shakupeore waa fond of •" fakon:$ Mb, the beDs at- 

figurca taken bom ttHcoarj. (b) tached to the neck of tamed fal- 
COOS, (b) 
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" But if thou yield, I rest thy secret friend : 

The &ult uaknown is as a, thought unacted ; 

A little harm, done to a great good end, 

For lavful policy remains enacted. 

The poisonous simple sometimes is compacted S30 

In a pure compound ; being so applied. 

His venom in efiect is purified. 

"Then, for thy husband and thy children's sake. 

Tender my suit : bequeath not to their lot 

The shame that from them no device can take. 

The blemish that will never be foigot ; 

Worse than a slavish wipe, or birth-hour''s blot; 
For marks descried in men's nativity 
Are nature's faults, not their own in&my." 

Here, with a cockatrice' dead-killing eye, uo 

He rouseth up himself, and makes a pause ; 

While she, the picture of pure piety, 

Like a white hind under the gripe's sharp claws, 

Pleads in a wilderness, where are no laws, 

To the rough beast that knows no gentle right. 

Nor aught obeys but his foul appetite. 

But when a black-fac'd cloud the world doth threat. 
In his dim mist th' aspiring mountains hiding, 
FVom Earth's dark womb some gentle gust doth get, 

"■ purifitd, lendered bumksa. L 5S6, mjiure foUy. Most edi- 

(b) tors iaterpret as "griffin" — "• 

*** Tender, hvour. (a' mixed and dubimu animal, in tbe 

" vTipt, brand, (a) forepart resembling an eagle and 

*" eoekatnce, tbe baiQisk. See bebind the shape of a lion." (Sir 

» Henry VI^ m. ii. H, and oAeo. I1k>ii«b Browne.)] 
•** grip^*, vulture'*. (w> (Cf. 
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Which blows these pitchy vapours from their triding, SM 
Hindenng their present fall by this dividing : 
So his unhallowed haste her words delays. 
And moody Kuto winks, while Orpheus plays. 

Yet, foul ni^t-waking cat, he doth but dally. 
While in his hold-fast foot the weak mouse panteth: 
Her sad behaviour feeds his vulture folly, 
A swallowing gulf that even in plmty wanteth. 
His ear her prayers admits, but his heart granteth 

No penetnble entrance to her plaining : 

Tears harden lust, though marble wear with raining, seo 

Her pity-pleading eyes are sadly fixed 

In the remorseless wrinkles of his face; 

Her modest eloquence with sighs is mixed. 

Which to her oratory adds more grace 

She puts the period often from his place ; 

And 'midst the sentence so her accent breaks. 
That twice she doth begin, ere once she speaks. 

She conjures him by high almighty Jove, 

By knighthood, gentry, and sweet friendship's oath. 

By her untimely tears, her husband's love, sto 

By holy human law, and common troth, 

By Heaven and Earth, and all the power of both, 

That to his borrow'd bed he make retire. 

And stoop to honour, not to foul desire. 

•*• Orpheut. A reference to the " nighX-wdkmg." The ^athor did 

Ofpheiu and Eurydice legend. not mega to accuse Tuquin of 

••* night-iBoking. Surely we caterwauling, (w) 

have here a slight misprint lor *** Am, its. (a) 
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Quoth she, " Reward not hospitality 
With such hlack payment as thou hast pretended ; 
Mud Dot the fountain that gave drink to thee ; 
Mar not the thing that cannot be amended ; 
Mend thy ill aim before thy shoot be ended. 

He is no woodman that doth bend Ms bow 580 

To strike a poor uuseasonable doe. 

** My husband is thy friend, for his sake spare me ; 

Thyself art mighty, for thine own sake leave me ; 

Myself a weakling, do not then ensnare me ; 

Thou look'st not like deceit, do not deceive me : 

My sighs, like whirlwinds, labour hence to heave thee. 
If ever man were mov^d with woman''s moans. 
Be moved with my teat^ my sighs, my groans. 

" All which together, like a troubled ocean. 

Beat at thy rocky and wreck-threatening heart, 090 

To soften it with their continual motion ; 

For stones dissolved to water do convert. 

O, if no harder than a stone thou art, 

Melt at my tears and be compassionate I 

Soft pity enters at an iron gate. 

^ Id Tarquin's likeness I did entertain thee, 

Hast thou put on his shape to do him shame? 

To all the host of heaven I complain me. 

Thou wrongest his honour, wound'st his princely name ; 

Thou art not what thou seem'st ; and if the same, 600 

Thou seem'st uot what thou art, a god, a king ; 

For kings like gods should govern every thing. 

"* -prtlendtd, intended [prof- " Jf end. The old copies, End. 

tend. Cf. L iSl. ItOmdmg - [Other cditon retMn End.] 
pretendiiiK.] 
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" How will thy shame be seeded in thine ag^ 
When thus thy vices bud before thy spring ? 
If in thy hope thou dsr^st do such outrage, 
What dar'st thou not, when once thou art a king? 
O, be remetnber'd, no outrageous thing 

fVom vassal actors can be wip'd away ; 

Hen, Icings^ misdeeds cannot be hid in day. 

" This deed will make thee only lov^d for fear ; 6 

But happy monarchs still are fear*d for love : 
With foul oilenders thou perforce must bear. 
When they in thee the like offences prove : 
If but for fear of this, thy will remove ; 

For princes are the glass, the school, the book. 
Where subjects' eyes do leam, do read, do look. 

" And wilt thou be the school where Lust shall team P 
Must he in thee read lectures of such shame? 
Wilt thou be glass, wherein it shall discern 
Authority for sin, warrant for blame, « 

To privilege dishonour in thy name? 

TTiou back'st reproach against long-living laud. 

And mak'st &ir reputation but a bawd. 

" Hast thou command ? by him that gave it thee, 

From a pure heart command thy rebd will : 

Draw not thy sword to guard iniquity. 

For it was lent thee all that brood to kill. 

Thy princely office how canst thou fulfil, 

When, patterned by thy fault, foul sin may say. 

He leam'd to sin, and thou didst teach the way ? 6: 
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** Think but how vile a spectacle it were, 

To view thy present trespass ia another. 

Men^s faults do Beldom to themselves appear; 

Their own transgressions partially they smother; 

This guilt would seem death-worthy in thy brother. 
O, how are they wrappM in with infamies. 
That from their own misdeeds askance tbdr eyes I 

** To thee, to thee, my heav^d-up hands appeal. 

Not to seducing lust, thy rash relier ; 

I sue for ezird majesty's repeal ; eM 

Let him return, and flattering thoughts retire : 

His true respect will prison &lse desire, 
And wipe the dim mist from thy doting eyne, 
That thou shalt see thy state, uid pity mine." 

" Have done," quoth he : ** my uncontrolled tide 
Tunis not, but swells the higher by this let. 
Small lights are soon blown out, huge fires abide. 
And with the wind in greater fury fret : 
The petty streams, that pay a daily debt 

To their salt sovereign with their fr«sh fella' haste, 6S0 

Add to his flow, but alter not his taste." 

" Thou art,'' quoth she, ** a sea, a sovereign king ; 
And lo ! there falls into thy boundless flood 
Black lost, dishonour, shame, misgoverning, 
Who seek to stain the ocean of thy blood. 
If all these petty ills shall change thy good, 

niiy sea within a puddle's womb is hearsed. 

And not the puddle in thy sea dispersed. 

*" otfamee, him aside, (b) "* eyne, M plund of "tjt." 

*" lAy rath rdier, "which con- Cf. Venut <a)d AdoniM, L 633, 

Sdca loo ruhlj in thy present di*- &c. (b) 

ttiM." (Schmidt, Lexioon.) (b) " lei, hindnuice. Cf. I. 328. 

" nptai, lecaU. (a) above, Ut, hinder, (a) 
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** So shall these sUves be king, and thou their bIbtc ; 
niou Qobly baae, they basely dignified ; I 

Thou their fair life, and they thy fouler grave : 
Tliou loathed in their shame, they in thy pride : 
Tlie lesser thing should not the greater hide ; 
The cedar stoops not to the base shrub's fbot, 
But low shnibs wither at the cedar''s root. 

"So let thy thoughts, low vassals to thy state" — 
** No more," quoth he ; " by Heaven, I will not hear thee : 
Yield to my love ; if not, enforced bate. 
Instead of lovers coy touch, shall rudely tear thee ; 
That done, despitefiiUy I mean to bear thee ( 

Unto the base bed of some rascal groom, 
To be thy partner in this shameful doom." 

This said, he sets his foot upon the light. 
For light and lust are deadly enemies : 
Shame, folded up in blind conceeding night, 
When most unseen, then most doth tyrannize. 
The wolf hath seized his prey, the poor lamb cries ; 
Till with her own white Beece her voice controIlM 
Entombs her outcry in her lips' sweet fold ; 

For with the nightly linen that she wears, « 

He pens her piteous clamours in her head. 

Cooling his hot face in the chastest tears 

That ever modest eyes with sorrow shed. 

O, that prone lust should stain so pure a bed ! 
The spots whereof could weeping purify. 
Her tears should drop on them perpetually. 

■" rateal groom, low conunon feUow. (b) 

'" nightly linen, possibly the ihects. See Wyndbun. (b) 

*** prau, headlong, (r) 
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But ihe hath lost a dearer thing than life, 
And he hath won what he would lose again ; 
This forced league doth force a further strife ; 
nUs momentary joy breeds months of pain : 
This hot desire converts to cold disdain. 
Pure chastity is rifled of her store, 
And lust, the thief, &r poorer than before. 

Look, as the fuU-fed hound, or gorged hawk. 
Unapt for tender smell, or speedy flight. 
Make slow pursuit, or altogether balk 
The prey wherein by nature they delight : 
So surfeit-taking Tarquin fares this night : 
His taste delicious, in digestion souring, 
Devours his will, that liv''d by foul devouring, 

0, deeper sin than bottomless conceit 

Can comprehend in still imagination ! 

Drunken Desire must vomit his receipt, 

Ere he can see his own abomination. 

While Lust is in his pride, no exclamation 
Can curb his heat, or rein his rash desire. 
Till, like a jade. Self-will himself doth tire. 

And then, with lank and lean discolour''d cheek. 
With heavy eye, knit brow, and strengthless pace, 
Feeble Desire, all recreant, poor, and meek, 
IJke to a bankrupt b^gar wails his case : 
Tlie flesh being proud, desire doth fight with grace. 

For there it revels ; and when that decays. 

The guilty rebel for remission prays. 

<*■ eonvertt, cbMngea. (a) Jolh Hre. Cf. Henry VIU^ 

" balk, neglect, (a) 1S4. 



imi^iMtinn So I. 12S8. (s) ^ full-hot hoTM, who being al- 

" like a jade. Sdt-wUt kimt^f „ ,, 'o'^f ^ "W- „ , , 
Sell'^Dettle tma bun." (a) 
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So bns it with thu fiuiltfiil lard of Rome, 

Who this accomplishment so hotly chased ; 

For now against bimaelf he sounds this doom. 

That through the length of times he stands disgraced : 

Besides, his smiles fair temple is defiu^d ; 

To whose weak ruins muster troops of cares, TM 

To ask ihe spotted princess how she fiues. 

She says, her subjects with foul insurrection 

Have battered down her consecrated wall, 

And by their mortal fault brought in subjection 

Her immortality, and made her thrall 

To living death, and pain perpetual : 

Which in her prescience she cootrolled still. 
But her foresight could not forestall their wilL 

Even in this thought through the dark night he stealeth, 
A captive victor that hath lost in gain ; 730 

Bearing away the wound that nothing healeth, 
The scar that will, despite of cure, remain ; 
Leaving his spoil perplexed in greater pain. 

She bears the load of lust he left behind. 

And he the burthen of a guilty mind. 

He, like a thievish dog, creeps sadly thence, 

She like a wearied lamb lies panting there ; 

He scowls, and hates himself for his offence, 

She desperate with her nails her flesh doth t&r; 

He faintly flies, sweating with guilty fear ; 7*0 

She stays, exclaiming on the direful night ; 

He runs, and chides his vanish^, loathM delight. 

"^* fM^tmin; on . . . tkidu. Cf . Venut and Adonit, 11. 080-£. (a) 
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He thence departs a heavy convertite, 

She theie remains a hopeless cast-away ; 

He in his speed looks for the moming light, 

She prays she never may bdold the day ; 

** For day," quoth she, " night^s ^scapes doth open lay. 

And my true eyes have never practised how 

To cloak offences with a cunning brow. 

"They think not but that every eye can see 780 

The same disgrace which they themselves behold 
And therefore would they still in darkness be, 
To have their unseen sin remain untold ; 
For they their guilt with weeping will unfold, 
And grave, like water that doth eat in steel. 
Upon my.oheeka what helpless shame I feeL^ 

Here she ezdaimB against repose and rest, 

And bids her eyes hereafter still be blind. 

She wakes her heart by beating on her breast. 

And bids it leap from thence, where it may find TSO 

Some purer chest to close so pure a mind. 

Frantic with grief, thus breathes she forth her spite 

Against the unseen secrecy of night. 

" O, comfort-killing Night, image of Hell ! 

Dim raster and notary of shame ! 

Black stage for tragedies and murthers foil ! 

Vast siD-concealing chaos ! nurse of blame ! 

Blind muffled bawd ! dark harbour for de&me ! 
Grim cave of death, whispering conspirator 
With dose-tongu'd treason and the ravisher ! 7T0 

" 'KoptM, tnuugrcssioDS. (a) heavens with blade," &c. Tlw 
*** Blade Hage for tragedit4. Cf. euly mode of deconting the sUge 
IBMryF/..I.il.''Hiiiigbetbe f or tragedut. (a) 
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" O, hateful, Taporoos, and fogg; Nigfat ! 

^Dce thou art guilty of my oirelen crime, 

Huiter thy mists to meet the eastern light. 

Hake war against proportioo'd course of time : 

Or if thou wilt permit the sun to climb 
His wonted height, yet ere he go to bed. 
Knit poisonous clouds about his gdden bead. 

** With rotten damps ravish the morning air ; 

Let tbdr exhaled unwholesome breaths make sick 

Tbe life of purity, the supreme fiur, 

Ere he arrive his weaiy noon-tide prick ; 

And let thy misty vapours march ao thick* 
That in their smoky ranks his smothered light 
May set at noon, and make perpetual nighL 

** Were Torquin Night, as he is but Night's child. 

The silver-shining queen he would distain ; 

Her twinkling handmaids too, by him defiPd, 

Through night's black bosom should not peep again : 

So should I have copartners in my pain ; 
And fellowship io woe doth woe assuage, 
As palmers' chat makes short their pilgrimage, 

"Where, now, I have no one to blush with me. 

To cross their arms, and hang their heads with mine, 

To mask their brows, and hide their infamy ; 

"^ tupreme. Accented on tbe tide pridt"; Boneo and Jidid, n. 



fint^IUble. (n) 

"I arrive, i. e. amTc al. See a 
few stuiua below, Why AoiM 
Ikt icorm intrude ihe motint bud. 
(w) [For the tramhive use <rf this 
verb cf. 3 Hmry VI.. V. iii. 7-8, 
" tlioae powers , . . have airiv'd our 
cosiit."] prick, dial-poiiiL Ct. S 
Hmry VI.. I. iv. 34, "at the aooa- 



119, "the imck of noon." (b) 
'*■ miMy. The editioD of 15H 
miapnnts "mutty vapoura." Sub- 
sequent old editions are correct. 
(w) 

"*• ditlain, defile. Cf. AfiTd 
in fdlowing Une. (k) 

"' potnwr*, pjlgcims — as often. 
<a) 
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But I alone, alone must sit and pine, 
Seasoning the earth with showers of silver brine; 
Mingling my talk with tears, my grief with groans, 
Poor wasting monuments of lasting moans. 



" O Night I thou furnace of foul-reeking smoke, 
Let not the jealous Day behold that face 
Which underneath thy black all-hiding cloak 
Immodestly lies martyred with disgrace : 
Keep still possession of thy gloomy place, 

liiat all the faults which in thy reign are made, 
May likewise be sepulcheT'd in thy shade. 



" Make me not object to the teU-tale Cay ! 

The light will, shew, charactered in my brow, 

The story of sweet chastity's decay, 

The impious breach of holy wedlock vow : 

Yea, the illiterate, that know not how gi 

To cipher what is writ in learned books, 
Will quote my loathsome trespass in my looks. 

** The nurse to sttll her child will tell my story, 
And fright her crying babe with Tarquin's name ; 
The orator to deck his oratory 
Will couple my reproach to Tarqmn's shame; 
Feast-finding minstrels, tuning my defame. 

Will tie the hearers to attend each line, 

How Tarquin wronged me, I Collatine. 

•» iMI, ever — probably. (») 

*" eif^, dedpiiei. So 1. SOT, aban, and 1. 1396, below, (h) 

•" qualt, obserre. (w) 
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** Let my good name, that 'senseless reputation, 8M 

For Collatine's dear love be kept unspotted : 
If that be made a theme for disputation, 
Tlie branches of another root are rotted. 
And undeserved reproach to him allotted, 

^Hiat is as clear &om this attaint of mine, 

As I ere this was pure to Collatine. 

" O unseen shame ! invisible disgrace ! 

O unfelt sore ! crest-wounding, private scar ! 

Reproach is stampM in CoUatinus* face^ 

And Tarquin's eye may read the mot a&r, SM 

How he in peace is wounded, not in war. 
Alas ! how many bear such shameful blows, 
Which not themselves, but he that gives them knows. 

" If, CoUfttine, thine honour lay in me, 

f^m me by strong assault it is bereft. 

My honey lost, and I, a drone-like bee, 

Have no perfection of my summer left, 

But robb'd and ransacked by injurious theft : 
In thy weak hive a wandering wasp hath crept. 
And suck'd the honey which thy diaste bee kept. 840 

" Yet am I guilty of thy honour's wrack ; 
Yet for thy honour did I entertain him ; 
Coming from thee, I could not put him back. 
For it had been dishonour to disdain him : 
Besides, of weariness he did complain him, 

And talked of virtue. — O, unlook'd for evil. 

When virtue is profon'd in such a devil I 

*" (nuBlsM, not seiwble <d the wrong done it. Cf. I. IBM. (a) 
"" cmt-ummdwg, lUiiuiig the family creaL (a) 
*" mA wcni iDDtto. M 
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" Why should the worm intrude the maiden bud. 

Or hateful cuckoos hatdi in sparrows^ nests ? 

Or toads infect fair founts with venom mud P SEO 

Or tyrant folly lurk in gentle breasts ? 

Or kings be breakers of their own behests ? 

But no perfection is so absolute, 

That some impurity doth not pollute. 

" The aged man that coffers up his gold, 

Is plagu'd with cramps, and gouts, and painful fits. 

And scarce hath eyes his treasure to behold, 

But like still-pining Tantalus he sits. 

And useless bams the harvest of his wits . 

Having no other pleasure of his gain, S60 

But torment that it cannot cure his pain. 

"So, then he hath it, when he cannot use it. 

And leaves it to be master'd by his young ; 

Who in their pride do presently abuse it : 

Hieir father was too weak, and they too strong, 

To hold their cursed-blessed fortune long. 
The sweets we wish for turn to loathed sours, 
Even in the moment that we call them ours. 

" Unruly blasts wait on the tender spring. 

Unwholesome weeds take root with precious flowers, 8T0 

The adder hisses where the sweet birds sing, 

What virtue lireeds iniquity devours; 

We have no good that we can say is ours, 

But ill annexed Opportunity 

Or kills his life, or cJse his quality. 

** aideoot. Tint euekoo was agmeable sense in whidi the biid 
■UppOMd lo 1*7 its eggs in other wu held, (s) 
fainV not*. Hcooe uose the dia- ■* TaiOtdat. Cf. Vmui and 
JA)Mf,L59». (b) 
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** O, Opportunity, thy guilt is great : 
TTis thou that execut'st the traitor's treason; 
Thou aett'st the wolf where he the lamb may get; 
Whoever plots the sin, thou point'st the season : 
T is thou that spum'st at right, at law, at reason ; 880 
And in thy shady cell, where none may spy him, 
Sits Sin to seize the soub that wander by him. 

" Thou mak^st the vestal violate her oath; 

Thou blow'st the fire, when temperance is thaw'd ; 

Thou smother'st honesty, thou murther'st troth ; 

lliou foul abettor ! thou notorious bawd ! 

Thou plantest scandal, and displacest laud : 
Thou ravisher, thou traitor, thou false thief. 
Thy honey turns to gall, thy joy to grief! 

" Thy secret pleasure turns to open shame, 890 

Thy private feasting to a public fast : 

Thy smoothing titles to & ragged name. 

Thy sugar'd tongue to bitter wormwood taste : 

Thy violent vanities can never last. 
How comes it then, vile Opportunity, 
Being so bad, such numbers seek for thee P 

" When wilt thou be the humble suppliant's friend. 
And bring him where his suit may be obtained P 
When wilt thou sort an hour great strifes to end. 
Or free that soul which wretchedness hath chained P 900 
Give physic to the sick, ease to the pained p 

The poor, lame, blind, halt, creep, cry out for thee, 

But they ne'er meet with Opportunity. 

"* iemperanee, self-control, (b) 1 Uairy VI., I. i. IM, "smoothing 

■* honetfy. chastity — probably, words," lie. {e) 

(u) " *^. select, contrive. Cf. I. 

■" mnpolking, flattering. Cf. 1281. (a) 
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" The patirat dies while the physician sleeps ; 
The orphan pines while the oppressor feeds ; 
Justice is feasting while the widow weeps ; 
Advice is sporting while infection breeds : 
Thou grant'st no time for charitable deeds. 

Wrath, envy, treason, rape, and murther's rages ; 

Thy heinous hours wait on them as their pages. 9io 

'* When Truth and Virtue have to do with thee, 
A thousand crosses keep tbem from thy aid : 
They buy thy help; but Sin ne^er gives a fee ; 
He gratis comes, and thou art welt appay''d, 
As well to hear, as grant what he hath said. 
My Collatine would else have come to me, 
When Tarquin did ; but he was stayed by thee. 

** Guilty thou art of murther and of theft ; 

Guilty of perjury and subornation ; 

Guilty of treason, forgery, and shift ; 920 

Guilty of incest, that abomination : 

An accessory by thine inclination 

To all sins pnst, and all that are to come, 

From the creation to the general doom. 

** Mis-shapen Time, copesraate of ugly Night, 

Swift subtle post, carrier of grisly care ; 

Eater of youth, false slave to false delight. 

Base watch of woes, sin's pack-horse, virtue's snare ; 

Thou nuisest all, and murtherest all that are. 

O hear me, then, injurious, shifting Time ! 830 

Be guilty of my death, since of my crime. 

" Adviee, pcudence. the state "* copttmaU, axnpanion. (r) 

of being ndviwd — piobabl?. (a) ** toatck of uioet, expUised as 

*" i^pai/d, satufied. (a) "divided and marked otily by 

•» rttft trickery. Cf. below, 1. woes." (b) 
OSO. "sUfiiiig Time." (fi) 
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"Why faatli thy aervant, Opporttmity, 
Betray'd the hours thou gav*9t roe to repose P 
Cancelled my fortunes, and enchained me 
To endless date of never-ending woes ! 
Hme's office is to fine the hate of foes ; 

To eat up errors by opinion bred. 

Not spend the dowry of a lawfiil bed. 

" Time's glory is to calm contending kings, 

To unmask falsehood, and bring truth to li^t, HO 

To stamp the seal of time in aged things, 

To wake the mom, and sentinel the night. 

To wrong the wronger till he render right, 
To ruinate proud buildings with thy hours, 
And smear with dust their glittering golden towers : 

"To fill with worm-holes stately monuments. 
To feed oblivion with decay of things, 
To blot old book.s, and alter their contents, 
To pluck the quills from ancient ravens' wings. 
To dry the old oak's sap, and cherish springs ; 9B0 

To spoil antiquities of hammered steel, 
And turn the giddy round of Fortune's wheel : 

"To show the beldame daughters of her daughter, 

To make the child a man, the man a child. 

To slay the tiger that doth live by slaughter, 

To tame the unicorn and lion wild, 

To mock the subtle, in themselves beguil'd, 

To cheer the ploughman with increaseful crops, 
And waste huge stones with little water-drops. 

*" To Tuinale proud buUdingi. *** fine, put an end to — pxiba- 

SoSoiinrtx.7."Seekingtluitbe*u- bly. (r) 

troua roof to ruinate"; 5 Henry '* tprmg*, laplinga. Ci. Vemu 

VI., V. i. 83. "I will not niiiuite and Adanu,\. K^, "Love's teoder 

taj fsthet's house." (a) ipnng (UoHom)." (a) 
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** Why work'st thou mischief in thy pilgrimage* M 

Unless thou could'st retuiu to make amends P 
One poor retiring minute in an age 
Would purchase thee a thousand thousand friends. 
Lending him wit that to bad debtors lends : 

O, this dread night, would^st thou one hour come 

back, 
I could prevent this storm, and shun thj wrack. 

"Thou ceaseless lackey to eternity. 

With some mischance cross Tarquin in his flight : 

Devise extremes beyond extremity 

To make him curse this cursed crimefiil night : m 

Let ghastly shadows his lewd eyes aliright. 
And the dire thought of his committed evil 
Shape every bush a hideous shapeless deviL 

*' Disturb bis hours of rest with restless trances. 
Afflict him in his bed with bedrid groans ; 
Let there bechance him pitiful mischances, 
To make him moan, but pity not his moans : 
Stone him with bardeuM hearts, harder than stones ; 
And let mild women to him lose their mildness. 
Wilder to him than tigers in their wildness. w 

"Let him have time to tear his curled hair. 
Let him have time against himself to rave, 
I«t him have time of time's help to despair^ 
Let him have time to live a loathed slave ; 
Let him have time a bcggor^s orts to crave, 
And time to see one that by alms doth hve, 
Disdain to him disdained scraps to give. 

"*■ rtiirittg, tetimiiiig. 
•"ortoi Kimpi, r 
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" Let him have time to see hU friends his foea, 

And meny fools to mock at him resort ; 

Let him have time to mark how slow time goes 990 

In time of sorrow, and how swift and short 

His time of folly, and his time of sport : 
And ever let his unrecalling crime 
Have time to wail th' abusing of his time. 

" O Time, thou tutor both to good and bad. 

Teach me to curse him that thou taught'st this ill I 

At his own shadow let the thief run mad. 

Himself himself seek every hour to kill ! 

Such wretched bands such wretched blood should spill ; 
For who so base would such an office have 1000 

As slanderous deathsman to so base a slave? 

" The baser is he, coming from a king. 
To sbame his hope with deeds degenerate: 
The mightier man, the mightier is the thing 
That makes him honoured, or begets him hate ; 
For greatest scandal waits on greatest state. 
The moon being clouded presently is miss'd. 
But little stars may hide them when they list. 

"The crow may bathe his coal-black wings in mire, 

And unperceiv'd fly with the filth away ; lOiO 

But if the like the snow-white swan desire. 

The stain upon his silver down will stay. 

Poor grooms are sightless night, kings glorious day : 

Gnats are unnoted wheresoe'er they fly, 

But eagles gaz'd upon with every eye. 

* ■unrtcaUaig, not to be K- "*' dandtrout, diB^raceful. (r) 

■" praenUy, ftt once, (e) 
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^ Out, idle wonb ! aoruits to shallow ttxAsy 

Unprofitable sounds, weak arbitzmtors ! 

Busy yonndires in skill-coatending schook ; 

Debate where leisoze sores with dull debaters ; 

To trembling clients be you mediators : lOao 

For me^ I force not argument a straw. 
Since that my case is past the help of law. 

** In vain I rail at Opportunity, 

At Time, at Tarquin, and uncheerfiil Night ; 

In vain I cavil with mine infamy, 

In vain I spurn at my confirmed despite : 

This helpless smoke of words doth me no right. 

The remedy, indeed, to do me good. 

Is to let fcnrth my foul, defiled blood. 

''Poor hand, why quiver^st thou at this decree ? lOao 

Honour thyself to rid me of this shame ; 

For if I die, my honour lives in thee ; 

But if I live, thou liv^st in my defame : 

Since thou could'^st not defend thy loyal dame, 

And wast afearM to scratch her wicked foe, 

Kill both thyself and her for yielding so.^ 



lis said, firom her be-tumbled couch she starteth, 
To find some desperate instrument of death ; 
But this no slaughter-house no tool imparteth, 
To make more vent for passage of her breath, 1040 

Which, thronging through her lips, so vanisheth 
As smoke from iEtna, that in air consumes, 
Or that which from discharged cannon fumes. 

'"' force nd, care not for. (w) 

^ hdplut. Cf . 1. 1056, below and Vmus and Adonis, 1. 604. (b) 
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<* In Yain," quoth she, *' I live ; and seek in vain 
Some happy mean to end a hapless life : 
I (earM by Tarquin^s fidchion to be slain, 
Yet for the self-eame purpose seek a knife ; 
But when I fear'd, I wta a loyal wife. 

So am I now : — no, that cannot be ; 

Of that tnw type hath Tarquin rifled me. 

**0, that is gone, for which I sought to live, 

And tharefbre now I need not fear to die. 

To clear this spot by death, at least, I give 

A biulge of fiune to slander's livery ; 

A dyin^ lift to living infamy. 

Voor helpless help, the treasure storn away, 
'to bum the guiltless casket where it lay ! 

" \\'A\, wpII, dear Collatine, thou shalt not know 

'I1w hUIiuhI taste of violated troth ; 

\ will itot wrong thy true affection so, 

■|V tUllcr tluw with an infringed oath ; 

'V\\\» \im»Un\ itrnfF shall never come to growth : 
Up iJ\hU iHit boast, who did thy stock pollute, 
'tiMt tluui art doting father of his fruit 

" Nw «h*Il Iw »inile at thee in secret thought, 
N^U' lHit)th with his companions at thy state ; 
Hut tho\i olialt know thy interest was not bought 
H»tH>l,v with fpild, but stolen from forth thy gate. 
tVu' ttiwt \ HUi Uio mistress of my fate, 

Auil with my trespass never will dispense, 
'IMl life to <loath acquit my forced oflence. 

■" W <t^ My trrtpatt n 
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^^ I will not poison thee with my attaint, 
Nor fold my fault in cleanly coined excuses ; 
My sable ground of sin I will not paint, 
To hide the truth of this false nights abuses : 
My tongue shall utter all ; mine eyes, like sluices, 
As from a mountain spring that feeds a dale. 
Shall gush pure streams to purge my impure tale.^ 

By this, lamenting Philomel had ended 
The well-tun'd warble of her nightly sorrow, 1080 

And solemn night with slow, sad gait descended 
To ugly Hell ; when lo ! the blushing morrow 
Lends light to all fair eyes that light will borrow ; 
But cloudy Lucreee shames herself to see. 
And therefore still in night would cloistered be. 

Revealing day through every cranny spies. 

And seems to point her out where she sits weeping ; 

To whom she sobbing speaks : " O eye of eyes ! 

Why priest thou through my window? leave thy 
peeping ; 

Mock with thy tickling beams eyes that are sleeping : 1090 
Brand not my forehead with thy piercing light. 
For day hath naught to do what ^s done by night.^ 

Thus cavils she with every thing she sees. 

True grief is fond and testy as a child. 

Who wayward once, his mood with naught agrees : 

Philomela, by Tereus, and her 
later change into the nightingale, 
is told by Ovid in his Metamcft- 
phases, and b directly referred to 
in Titus Andronicus, II. i v. 26 ff. 
andlV. i. 48ff. (r) 

*** cloudy, aoTTovfiui. Ct. Venus 
and Adonis, 1. TSd, "Make modest 
Dian cloudy and forlorn.'* (b) 

^ fond, f ooliaL (b) 



*"• PhUomd, i. e. the nightin- 
gale. Cf. 1. 1128. Cf. further. 
The Passionate Pilgrim, xzi. 7-14, 

" Everything did banish moan. 
Save the niqhtingale alone: 
She, poor bud, as all forlorn. 
Lean d her breast up-till a thorn 
And, there sung the dokfull'st 
ditty,** &c. 

lliis stoiy of the deflowering of 
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Old woes, not infiuit aonows, bear them mild ; 

ContiouaDce tamea the one ; the other wild. 
Like an unpractised swimmer plunging still. 
With too much labour drowns for want of skilL 

So she, deep drenched in a sea of care, liM 

Holds dbputation with each thing she views^ 
And to herself all sorrow doth compare : 
No object but her passion^s strength renews, 
And as oue shifts, another straight ensues: 

Sometime her grief is dumb, and bath no words ; 

Sometime 't is mad, and too much talk affi>rds. 

The little birds that tune their morning's joy. 
Make her moans mad with their sweet melody ; 
For mirth doth search the bottom of annoy : 
Sad souls are slain in merry company ; 1110 

Grief best is pleas'd with grief's society : 
True sorrow then is feelingly sufficed, 
When with like semblance it is sympathized. 

T is double death to drown in ken of shore ; 

He ten times pines, that pines beholding food ; 

To see the salve doth make the wound ache more ; 

Great grief grieves most at that would do it good : 

Deep woes rail forward like a gentle flood, 

Who, being stoppM, the bounding banks overflows : 
Grief daUied with nor law nor limit knows. iiso 

"You mocking birds," quoth she, "your tunes entomb 
Within your hollow swelling feather'd breasts, 
And in my hearing be you mute and dumb : 

i. lis, "losing ken of Albion's 
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My restless discord loves no stops nor rests ; 
A woful hostess brooks not merry guests. 

Relish your nimble notes to pleasing ears ; 

Distress Ukes dumps, when time is kept with tears. 

** Come, Philomel, that sing'^st of ravishment, 

Make thy sad grove in my dishevelled hair. 

As the dark earth weeps at thy languishment, 1130 

So I at each sad strain will stredn a tear. 

And with deep groans the diapason bear : 
For burthen-wise 1 11 hum on Tarquin still. 
While thou on Tereus descanVst, better skilL 

^ And whiles against a thorn thou bear^st thy part, 

To keep thy sharp woes waking, wretched I, 

To imitate thee well, against my heart 

Will fix a sharp knife, to affright mine eye. 

Who, if it wink, shall thereon fall and die. 

These means, as frets upon an instrument, 1140 

Shall tune our heart-strings to true languishment. 



^ And for, poor bird, thou sing^st not in the day, 
As shaming any eye should thee behold, 
Some dark deep desert, seated from the way. 



'^^ Rdisht make attractive. 
pleating « pleased — probably. 

(B) 

'^ dumps, mournful songs, (r) 

ii»^ Philomd . . . Tereus, Cf. 
L1079. (b) 

!><* diapason, harmonious bass 
accompaniment (b) 

"■* burthen-^oise, i. e. after the 
manner of a burthen to a song, (b) 

^^ Tereus. See the note on 
"Some Tereus hath defloured 



thee." Titus Andronicus, U, v. 
26. (w) &e//er «An2;, more skilfully. 
(B) 

"** And whiles againsl a thorn 
thou hear'st thy part, Cf. The 
Passionate Pilgrim, zzi. 10, 
"Lean'd her breast up-till a thorn*' 
— of the same legend, (r) 

"^ frets, the stops that regulate 
the vibration of the strings, (b) 

"*■ for, because, (b) 

»« As, as if. (B) 
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That knowi not parching heat nor freezing cold* 

Will we find out ; and there we will unfold 

To creatures stem sad tunes to change their kinds : 
Since men prove beasts, let beasts bear gentle minds." 

As the poor frighted deer, that stands at gaze. 

Wildly determining which way to fly, liw 

Or one encompassed with a winding maze, 

That cannot tread the way out readily ; 

So with herself is she in mutiny. 

To live or die which of the twiun were better, 
When life is sbamM, and deatb reproach^ debtor. 

" To kill myself," quoth she, " alack ! what were it, 
But with my body my poor soul's pollution ? 
They that lose half, with greater patience bear it. 
Than they whose whole is swallowed in confusion. 
That mother tries a merciless conclusion, ilSO 

Who having two sweet babes, when death takes one. 
Will slay the other, and be nurse to none. 

*' My body or ray soul, which was the dearer. 
When the one pure, the other made divine? 
Whose love of either to myself was nearer. 
When both were kept for Heaven and CoUatine? 
Ay me ! the bark peel'd from the lofty pine, 

His leaves will wither, and his sap decay ; 

So must my soul, her bark being peel'd away. 

*' Her house is sack'd, her quiet interrupted, IITO 

Her mansion batter'd by the enemy ; 

Her sacred temple spotted, spoiled, corrupted, 

""•""peeTii. The quartos, piW, " Pill'd priest," (t. «. peel'd - 
piUd. a. / Henry VI., I. iii. 30, Bhaven priest), (a) 
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Grossly engirt with daring infamy : 

Then, let it not be calVd impiety. 

If in this blemished fort I make some hole, 
Through which I may convey this troubled soul. 

" Yet die I will not, till my Collatine 

Have heard the cause of my untimely death. 

That he may vow, in that sad hour of mine. 

Revenge on him that made me stop my breath. liso 

My stained blood to Tarquin 1 11 bequeath. 

Which by him tainted shall for him be spent, 

And as his due writ in my testament. 

" My honour 1 11 bequeath unto the knife 

That wounds my body so dishonoured. 

T is honour to deprive dishonour^ life ; 

The one will live, the other being dead : 

So of shame^s ashes shall my fame be bred ; 
For in my death I murther shameful scorn : 
My shame so dead, mine honour is new-bom. 1190 

" Dear lord of that dear jewel I have lost. 

What legacy shall I bequeath to thee ? 

My resolution, love, shall be thy boast. 

By whose example thou revengM may'st be. 

How Tarquin must be us'd, read it in me : 
Myself, thy friend, will kill myself, thy foe. 
And for my sake serve thou false Tarquin so. 

" This brief abridgment of my will I make : 
My soul and body to the skies and ground ; 
My resolution, husband, do thou take ; laoo 

Mine honour be the knife's that makes my wound ; 
My shame be his that did my fame confound ; 
And all my fame that lives disbursed be 
To those that live, and think no shame of me. 
▼01, xvn. — 8 
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" Thou, Cdlaiine, shalt oversee thiB will ; 

How vas I overseen that thou shalt see it I 

My blood shall wash the slander of mine ill ; 

M; life's foul deed my life's fair end shall free it. 

Faint not, bint heart, but stoutly say, * So be iL' 

Yield to my hand ; my hand shall conquer thee : 1310 
Hiou dead, both die^ and both shall victors he."" 

This plot of death when sadly she had laid, 
And wip'd the brinish pearl from her bright eyes. 
With untun'd tongue she hoarsely calls her maid, 
Whose swift obedience to her mistress hies ; 
For fleet-winf^'d duty with thought's feathers flies. 
Poor Lucrece' cheeks unto her maid seem so, 
As winter meads when sun doth melt their snow. 

Her mistress she doth give demure good-morrow, 

With soft slow tongue, true mark of modesty, 1320 

And sorts a sad look to her lady's sorrow. 

For why, her face wore sorrow's livery ; 

But durst not a.sk of her audaciously 

Why her two suns were cloud -eclipsed so. 
Nor why her feir cheeks over-wash'd with woe. 

But as the earth doth weep, the sun being set, 
Each flower moiaten'd like a melting eye. 
Even so the maid with swelling drops 'gan wet 

"" oversee tkit wiil. . . . Itwas '"** overtee (supeTintend) 

uaiul foi testatora to appoint not . . . overmen (bcswled) . . . tee. 

only Mecutors, but overteen of Play on w^ads. (r) 

theii wills. Such was the case with '"' tortt, adapts (i. e. by se- 

our poet, when he namedJohn Hall lectinfc). Cf. I. 899, aort, select; 

and his daughter Susaona exec- S Henry VI., 11. iv. 68, "sort thy 

uton, and Thomas Runell and besrttopatience." (r) 
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Her ciided eyne, enforcM by sjrmpathy 

Of those fiiir suns set in her mistress^ sky, 1330 

Who in a salt-wav^d ocean quench their light. 
Which makes the maid weep like the dewy night. 

A pretty while these pretty creatures stand. 

Like ivory conduits coral cisterns filling : 

One justly weeps, the other takes in hand 

No cause but company of her drops spilling : 

Their gentle sex to weep are often willing. 

Grieving themselves to guess at others^ smarts. 
And then they drown their eyes, or break their 
hearts. 

For men have marble, women waxen, minds, 1240 

And therefore are they form'^d as marble will ; 
The weak oppressed, th^ impression of strange kinds 
Is formed in them by force, by fraud, or skill : 
Then, call them not the authors of their ill. 
No more than wax shall be accounted evil. 
Wherein is stampM the semblance of a deviL 

Their smoothness, like a goodly champaign plain. 

Lays open all the little worms that creep ; 

In men, as in a rough-grown grove, remain 

Cave-keeping evils that obscurely sleep. 1260 

Through crystal walls each little mote will peep : 
Though men can cover crimes with bold stem looks. 
Poor women^s faces are their own faults^ books. 

No man inveigh against the withered flower, 

But chide rough winter that the flower hath killM. 

Not that devoured, but that which doth devour, 

"■ eyn^, the old {Jural of eye. "*• No more than wax. Cf. 
Cf. 1.648. (b) Tvjdfth Night, U.U. 91. (b) 

u«* kmdi. Datum, (b) 
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Is worthy Uame. O, let it not be hild 
Poor wom^B &ultB, that ihey are w fulfill'd 
With roen^a abuses : those proud lords, to blame, 
Bfake weak-made women tenants to their shame, isao 

The precedent whereof in Locrece* view, 

Assailed by night, with drcumstanceB strong 
Of present death, and shame that might ensue 
By that her death, to do her husband wrong : 
Such danger to resisbmce did belong. 

That djring fear through all her body spread ; 

And who cannot abuse a body dead F 

By this, mild patience bid fiur Lucrece speak 

To the poor counterfeit of her complaining : 

" My ^rl,'" quoth she, " on what occasion break 1370 

Hose tears from thee, that down thy cheeks are 

raining ? 
If thou dost weep for grief of my sustaining, 
Know, gentle wench, it small avails my mood : 
If tears could help, mine own would do me good. 

** But tell me, girl, when went " — and there she stayed 
Till after a deep groan — " Tarqutn from hence ? " 
"Madam, ere I was up," replied the maid ; 
*' The more to blame my sluggard negligence : 
Yet with the fault I thus far can dispense ; 

Myself was stirring ere the break of day, 1>S0 

And, ere I rose, was Tarquin gone away. 

>» kUd, held. Tlie old speUiiig •— fidfiiTd, filled fulL (a) 

is reUined for the take ol the "** oounlerftit, likeness, inu^ 
ThTiDe. 'Hie word was spelled (b) 
b(^ hdd uid hUd, regudlm of 
rhyme, (w) 
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^ But lady, if your maid may be so bold, 

She would request to know your heaviness.^ 

** O peace ! ^ quoth Lucrece : " if it should be told. 

The repetition cannot make it less ; 

For more it is than I can well express : 

And that deep torture may be calPd a hell. 
When more is felt than one hath power to telL 

** Go, get me hither paper, ink, and pen, — 

Yet save that labour, for I have them here. 1290 

What should I say ? — One of my husband^s men 

Bid thou be ready by and by, to bear 

A letter to my lord, my love, my dear : 

Bid him with speed prepare to carry it ; 

The cause craves haste, and it will soon be writ.^ 

Her maid is gone, and she prepares to write. 

First hovering o'^er the paper with her quill. 

Conceit and grief an eager combat fight ; 

What wit sets down is blotted straight with will ; 

This is too curious-good, this blunt and ill : 1800 

Much like a press of people at a door 
Throng her inventions, which shall go before* 

At last she thus begins : ^* Thou woithy lord 

Of that unworthy wife that greeteth thee. 

Health to thy person : next, vouchsafe t^ afford 

(If ever, love, thy Lucrece thou wilt see) 

Some present speed to come and visit me. 
So I commend me from our house in grief: 
My woes are tedious, though my words are brief.^ 

Here folds she up the tenour of her woe, 1810 

Her certain sorrow writ uncertainly. 

By this short schedule CoUatine may know 
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Her grief^ but not her griefs true quality : 

She dares not thereof make discovery, 

Lest he should hold it her own gross abuse, 

Ere she with btood had stain'd her stained excuse. 

Besides, the life aud feeling of her passion 
She hoards, to spend when he is by to hear her ; 
When sighs and groans and tears may grace the fashion 
Of her disgrace, the better so to clear her 1320 

From that suspicion which the world might bear her. 
To shun this blot she would not blot the tetter 
With words, till action might become them better. 

To see sad sights moves more than hear them told. 

For then the eye interprets to the ear 

The heavy motion that it doth behold. 

When every part a part of woe doth bear : 

T is but a part of sorrow that we hear : 

Deep sounds make lesser noise than shallow fords, 
And sorrow ebbs, being blown with wind of words. 1330 

Her letter now is seaKd, and on it writ, 
" At Ai-dea to my lord, with more than haste," 
The post attends, and she delivers it, 
Charging the sour-fac'd groom to hie as fast 
As lagging fowls before the northern blast : 

Speed more than speed but dull and slow she deems ; 

Extremity still urgeth such extremes. 

The homely villain court'sies to her low. 

And blushing on her, with a steadfast eye 

Receives the sci-oll, without or yea or no, 1310 

'" Deep mmnds. i, e. deep wa- 1354. But perhaps it means no 
\en. (h) more than "domestic." viOam, 

"■ hemdy. Cf. nmr-fw^d. I rustic, (a) 
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And forth with bashful innocence doth hie : 
But they whose guilt within their bosoms lie. 
Imagine every eye beholds their blame. 
For Lucrece thought he blushed to see her shame ; 

When, silly groom ! God wot, it was defect 

Of spirit, hfe, and bold audacity. 

Such harmless creatures have a true respect 

To talk in deeds, while others saucily 

Promise more speed, but do it leisurely : 

Even so this pattern of the worn-out age 1350 

Pawn''d honest looks, but laid no words to gage. 

His kindled duty kindled her mistrust, 
That two red fires in both their faces blazed; 
She thought he blushed, as knowing Tarquin^s lust. 
And, blushing with him, wistly on him gazed ; 
Her earnest eye did make him moi*e amazed : 
The more she saw the blood his cheeks replenish. 
The more she thought he spied in her some blemish. 

But long she thinks till he return again, 
And yet the duteous vassal scarce is gone. isso 

The weary time she cannot entertain. 
For now ^t is stale to sigh, to weep, and groan : 
So woe hath wearied woe, moan tired mo€m, 
That she her plaints a little while doth stay, 
Pausing for means to mourn some newer way. 

At last she calls to mind where hangs a piece 
Of skilful painting, made for Priam^s Troy ; 
Before the which is drawn the power of Greece, 

^*** My groomt izinooeDt fellow. '"' wMy^ wistfully, attentively. 
(b) So Venm <md AdcnU, L 34S. (b) 
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For Helen^i npe the d^ to dettroy, 

lliRateoiiig cKxtd-kiMng Diem wiUi msay ; im 

Whkb tbe conceited painter drew m [MDod, 
As heaven it seemM to Idas the tanets bow'd. 

A thousand lamoitable objects then, 

In acom of nature, art gave lifeleaa life: 

Many a dry drop seemed a weeping tear. 

Shed for the slaughtered husband by tbe wife: 

Tbe red blood reek'd to show the painter^ strife ; 
And dying eyes gleamM forth their ashy li^ta, 
like dying coals burnt out in tedious ni^ta. 

There might you see the labouring pioneer 1S80 

Begrim'd with sweat, and smeared all with dust; 
And from the towers of Troy there would appear 
The very eyes of men through loop-holes thrust. 
Gazing upon the Greeks with little lust : 
Such sweet observance in this work was bad. 
That one might see those far-ofTeyes look sad. 

In great commanders grace and majesty 

You might behold triumphing in their fiuxs; 

In youth quick bearing and dexterity ; 

And here and there the painter interlaces 1S90 

Pale cowards, marching on with trembling paces : 
Which heartless peasants did so well resemble. 
That one would swear he saw them quake and tremble. 

In Ajax and Ulysses, O, what art 

Of physiognomy might one behold ! 

The face of either ciphered either's heart ; 

■" eoiuxiUd, imag inaHyf. (r) '"> pionter, Upper. The qusr- 

■" the painler't itritt. Cf. tos, pyoner, pioner. (h) 

F«m(( and ildmii. 1.801, "Hii art >» ttuC, pleasure, (r) 

with uature'i workmamhip at "" tuarOeu, without courage. 

•Irife." Cb) (a) 
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Their face their manners most expressly told : 

In Ajax^ eyes blunt rage and rigour rolPd ; 
But the mild glance that sly Ulysses lent. 
Showed deep regard and smiling government. 1400 

There pleading might you see grave Nestor stand. 
As 't were encouraging the Greeks to fight ; 
Making such sober action with his hand, 
That it b^uil''d attention, charmed the sight. 
In speech, it seemM, his beard, all silver white, 
Wagg''d up and down, and from his lips did fly 
Thin winding breath, which purPd up to the sky. 

About him were a press of gaping faces. 
Which seemM to swallow up his sound advice ; 
All jointly listening, but with several gi*aces, 1410 

As if some mermaid did their ears entice : 
Some high, some low ; the painter was so nice, 
The scalps of many, almost hid behind. 
To jump up higher seemM, to mock the mind. 

m 

Here one man''s hand leanM on another'^s head. 
His nose being shadowed by his neighbour's ear ; 
Here one, being throng'd, bears back, all boU'n and red: 
Another, smotherM, seems to pelt and swear ; 
And in their rage such signs of rage they bear, 

As, but for loss of Nestor's golden words, 1420 

It seem'd they would debate with angry swords. 

^^ pttfTd [ascended spirally], bered that the poet had in mind the 

Query, cunfd t (w) [Suggested by stiff drawing, confused grouping. 

Pope.] and perspectiveless composition of 

'*" mermaid^ siren. Cf. Venua old tap^tries and illuminations, 

oni i4(2orttf, 1.429. (r) (w) 

"" nice^ precise, delicate, (r) "*• peft. Explained by swear ^ 

^^^ bolTn, swollen. In reading i.e. "throw out angry words." 

this description, it must be remem- (r) 
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For mocli imaginwy work ww there ; 
Conceit deceitful^ lo compact, lo kind. 
That for Achilles' image itood his spear, 
Grip'd in an armed hand .- himsdf bdiiiid 
Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind. 

A hand, a foot, a face, a 1^, a head. 

Stood for the whole to be imagined. 

And from the walls of strong beriq;ed Troy 
When tbdr brave hope, bold Hector, nurdi'd to field, V 
Stood many Trojan mothers, sharing joy 
To see their youthful sons bright weapons wield ; 
And to their hope they such odd action yidd, 
'Diat through their light joy seemed to appear. 
Like bright things stained, a kind of heavy fear. 

And from the strond of Dardan, where they fbu^t. 
To Simois'* reedy banks the red blood ran, 
Whose waves to imitate the battle sought 
With swelling ridges ; and their ranks began 
To break upon the galled shore, and than u 

Retire again, till meeting greater ranks 
They join, and shoot their foam at Simois* banks. 

To this well-painted piece is Lucrece come, 
To find a face where all distress is stell^d. 
Many she sees, where cares have carved some, 





•" than, then, (w) 


Bonnet JOvU. B, "my m>uI'i inuigi- 


'«• Hiffd. So in the twailr 


nKTMRht" (B) 


fourth Sonnet: 


"" Contmt, conception, imsgi- 


" Mine eye hath plav'd the pMnter, 
aid hath ^Il'd 


lution. Cf. L 701. kind, i»tu- 


nl. Cf. 1. 1242. kmdt - nBtuies; 


Thy beauty', foim in table of my 


alio the Tfytt Bodt. "The 


heart." 


kiodly (i. e. natural) tniita of the 


Collier auppoMa that stell'd 


BMth." (B) 


"meimt engraved as vHh steel." 


'«• Kroad, i. e. itnnd. (a) 


It ii more probable that in both 
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But none where all distress and dolour dwelled. 

Till she despairing Hecuba b^eld, 

Staring on Priam^s wounds with her old eyes. 
Which bleeding under Fyrrhus* proud foot lies. 

In her the painter had anatomized 14S0 

Timers ruin, beauty's wreck, and grim care> reign : 
Her cheeks with chaps and wrinkles were disguised, 
Of what she was no semblance did remain ; 
Her blue blood changed to black in every vein. 

Wanting the spring that those shrunk pipes bad fed, 

ShowM life imprison'd in a body dead. 

On this sad shadow Lucrece spends her eyes, 

And sh{^>es her sorrow to the beldam's woes. 

Who nothing wants to answer her but cries. 

And bitter words to ban her cruel foes : IMO 

The painter was no God to lend her those ; 

And therefore Lucrece swears he did her wrong, 
To give her so much grief, and not a tongue. 

" Poor instntment," quoth she, " without a sound, 
III tune thy woes with my lamenting tongue, 
And drop sweet balm in Priam's painted wound. 
And rail on Pyrrhus that hath done him wrong, 
And with my tears quench Troy, that bums so long, 
And with my knife scratch out the angry eyes 
Of all the Greeks that are thine enemies. 1470 

iDftMioes the word u "atiled" 474 teq., "So, as a paadal tyrant. 

or "i^tel" (from ilyhit) - wiHr Pjrrhus stood," &c. The lines in 

ten, drawn. See the note 00 "M; both these passages seem suggested 

tables," &c., HamUt, I. t. 107. by paintiiigBOTiHctiireairfthelVoy 

[I«ter editsn exidaiu as "[Jaced, If^nd. (r) 
fixed.") '** Imift. Itwasnotiutconunoa 

>** bUedmg under Fyrrhud id Shakespeare's time (or ladies to 

proudfooL Deaciibedintbespeedi can; knirca and daggcn. (w) 
ol the plaj«n in Hamlet, U. iL 
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" Shew me Hie strumpet that bc^ui this stir. 
That with my nails her beauty I may tear. 
Thy heat of lust, fond Paris, did incur 
TUs load of wrath that burning Troy doth bear : 
Thy eye kindled the fire that buneth here ; 
And here, in IVoy, for treapaas of thine eye, 
Tlie rire, the son, the dame, and daughter die. 

** Why should the private pleasure of some one 

Become the public plague of many mo ? 

Let sin, alone committed, light alone 1 

Upon his head that hath transgressed so ; 

Let guiltless souls be &eed from guilty woe. 

For one's offence why should so many fiill. 

To plague a private sin in general ? 

**Lo, here weeps Hecuba, here Priam dies. 
Here manly Hector faints, here Troilus swounds; 
Here friend by fnend in bloody channel lies. 
And friend to friend gives unadvised wounds. 
And one man's luat these many lives confounds. 

Had doting Priam check'd his son's desire, l 

Troy had been bright with fame, and not with fire." 

Here feelingly she weeps Troy^s painted woes ; 

For sorrow, like a heavy-hanging bell. 

Once set on ringing, with his own weight goes ; 



■«■ mo. A comnum form of 


'" On« jrf o» ringing, i. e. a 


"niOTe." (w) 




"" ehantul, k«nnel, pitter. (h) 


Mologism of the day, being rung. 




In the second line below Q. 1496] 


n. 1587. 1816, odTiMdln. deUbw 




•tely; L IMB. advmd. (a) 


"cmwodc." (w) 
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Then little strength rings out the doleful koell : 
So Lucrece, set a-work, sad tales doth tell 

To penciFd pensiveness and cotour'd sorrov ; 

She laids them wtnds, and she their looks doth 
borrow. 

She throws her eyes about the painting, round. 
And whom she finds forlorn she doth lament : ISM 

At last she sees a wretched image bound. 
That piteous looks to Phrygian shepherds lent ; 
His face, though full of cares, yet showM content. 
Onward to Troy with the blunt sw^ns he goes, 
So mild, that Patience seem'd to scorn his woes. 

In him the painter lahour'd with his skill 
To bide deceit, and give the harmless shew 
An humble gait, calm looks, eyes wailing still, 
A brow unbent that seem'd to welcome woe ; 
Cheeks neither red nor pale, but mingled so teio 

That blushing red no guilty instance gave, 
Nor ashy pale the fear that false hearts have. 

But, like a constant and confirmed devil, 

He entertained a shew so seeming just. 

And therein so ensconcM his secret evil. 

That jealousy itself could not mistrust, 

False-creeping crafl and perjury should thrust 
Into so bright a day such black-&c'd storms. 
Or blot with hell-bom sin such ssint-like forms. 

Tlie well-skill'd workman this mild image drew laao 

For perjured Sinoo, whose enchanting story 
llie credulous old Priam after slew ; 

""> Smm. Cf. S Henry VI.. 
m. ii. 1W>, "And IQce a Sinoo 
Uke another Tiaj." (a) 
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WhoM woadi like wjU-fiie bomt the diimi^ f^ar/ 
Of lidk-bmH IHon, tiiet tlte ikiei were tonj. 
And UtUe itan Aak from tliar fixed pleoe^ 
Whoi thar ^mm iUl whoon ^xej new'd tlicir ften. 

TUe pictmc afae adniedlj pemnd. 
And dud the painter for 1^ woDdnm ikin, 
Seyii^ MNne shape in SinanV wai abiaed ; 
So &ir a fbm lodg'd not a mind bo ill : uiD 

And rtill on bim die gai''d ; and gaanr  tfHj 
Such sigw of tmth in his plain Cue she npied, 
Hiat die coDcitidea the {MCbore wai hdied. 

** It cannot bc^" quoth die, "that to nadi guile" 
(She would h&ve uid) " can lurk in sodi a look " ; 
But Tarquin^B shape came in her mind the while, 
And from her tongue, "can lurk'" from "cannot" took; 
** It cannot be^" she in that sense forsook. 
And turn''d it thus : " It cannot be, I find. 
But such a &ce should bear a wicked mind : iMO 

" For even as subtle Sinon here is pwinfwl, 

So sober-sad, so weary, and so mild, 

(As if with grief or travail he had fainted) 

To me came Tarquin armed ; so beguil'd 

With outward honesty, but yet defird 

With inward vice: as Priam him did cherish. 
So did I Tarquin ; so my TV<^ did perish. 

" Look, look! how listening Priam wets his eyes. 

To see those borrow'd tears that Sinon sheds. 

Priam, why art thou old, and yet not wiseP itUK) 

'**> mbtguJTd. Tbeoldtcopiei. text nutains BiUaiie'i nit^Mritira 
■sve in one caae,] to btguiU [Te- tlist [the old form of «] wu mt- 
tkiiwd by tome «dikin]. Hie cod- pcinted "t" (w) 
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For every tear he fisdls a Trojan bleeds : 
His eye drops fire, no water thence proceeds ; 

Those round dear pearls of his, that move thy pity, 
Are balls of quenchless fire to bum thy city. 

^^ Such devils steal efiects from lightless hell. 

For Sinon in his fire doth quake with cold. 

And in that cold, hot-burning fire doth dwell ; 

These contraries such unity do hold. 

Only to flatter fools, and make them bold ; 

So Priam^s trust false Sinon^s tears doth flatter, 1560 
That he finds means to bum his Troy with water.^ 

Here, all enragM, such passion her assails. 
That patience is quite beaten from her breast. 
She tears the senseless Sinon with her nails. 
Comparing him to that imhappy guest 
Whose deed hath made herself herself detest : 

At last she smilingly with this gives o^er ; 

** Fool ! fool ! ^ quoth she, ** his wounds will not be 



sore.'' 



Thus ebbs and flows the current of her sorrow. 
And time doth weary time with her complaining. 1570 

She looks for night, and then she longs for morrow. 
And both she thinks too long with her remaining. 
Short time seems long in sorrow's sharp sustaining : 

Though woe be heavy, yet it seldom sleeps ; 

And they that watch see time how slow it creeps. 

Which all this time hath overslipp'd her thought. 
That she with painted images hath spent. 
Being from the feeling of her own grief brought 

»" faOi, fets fan. drops, (r) »«^ tmsdeu. Cf. L 880. (b) 

**" effedi, outward manifesta- ^'^ unhappy, mischievous, fatal 

tknis (efficacies?), (a) (r) 



us The 'Brnfc at Lnoeee 

9v a0cp flHwc of onc^ obtivbh* 

f """g ber «<K> in diovc of AkohIehL un 

It ewKtli MMe, dMx^ none it ncr cnnd. 

To thjpfc titOT AaUrar <i<l«* — ; faan — Jip f f 

But Dov the Bnodfal iiiiiii|,ii iniiii lmt\ 
Briogi bonie Iw kud «ad other cwD pw iT, 
Who find* !"■ Liocraoe dad in iiio ui t u M[ Uaek; 
And round about ber te«r-di*tsiDed ere 
Blue cifd» (treani'd, like ralobovs in the tkj : 
TbcM: vster-gaUs to ber dim elenMiit 
Foretell new stonni to tfaoK dieadj ^MnL 

Whidi when ber vd-bebolding biubuid caw, UM 

Amazedly in ber ud face be stares : 

Her eye*, tlwu^ vod in tean, lcM>k*d red and raw ; 

Her livery colour kill'd with deadtv cares. 

He hath no power lo ank her how she fflres ; 
But fctuod like old aequaintanoe in a trance, 
Met lar from home, wondering each other's chance. 

At latil he take« her by the b1oodle«s hand. 
And thuH b^ns : " What uncouth ill event 
Hath thee befall'n, tbat thou dost trembling stand ? 
Kwect love, what spite hath thy fair colour spent 7 1800 
Why art thou thus attir'd in discontent ? 
IJnmaftk, dear dear, this moody heaviness. 
Ami tell thy grief that we may give redress." 

'llireo times with sighs she gives her sorrow fire, 
Kre once she can discharge one word of woe : 
At length, ftdclress'd to answer his desire, 

'"• VKtUr-galU in htr dim de- "■ lod. An old paitidple d 

mml, Ute mcondtry "nunbowa in leethe. (a) 
tli«»ky." (B) 
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She modestly prepares to let them know 
Her honour is ta^en prisoner by the foe ; 

While CoUatine and his consorted lords 

With sad attention long to hear her words. leio 

And now this pale swan in her watery nest 
Begins the sad dirge of her certain ending. 
** Few words,^ quoth she, *^ shall fit the trespass best. 
Where no excuse can give the fault amending : 
In me more woes than words are now depending ; 
And my laments would be drawn out too long. 
To tell them all with one poor tired tongue. 

** Then, be this all the task it hath to say : 

Dear husband, in the interest of thy bed 

A stranger came, and on that pillow lay 1620 

Where thou wast wont to rest thy weary head ; 

And what wrong else may be imagined 

By foul enforcement might be done to me. 

From that, alas ! thy Lucrece is not free. 

^ For in the dreadful dead of dark midnight, 
With shining falchion in my chamber came 
A creeping creature, with a flaming light. 
And softly cried, * Awake, thou Roman dame. 
And entertain my love; else lasting shame 

On thee and thine this night I will inflict, 1630 

If thou my lovers desire do contradict. 

^ * For some hard-favourM groom of thine,^ quoth he, 

* Unless thou yoke thy liking to my will, 

111 murther straight, and then I^U slaughter thee, 

^*'' more. The first three quar- inict or enjoyment. A legal term. 

tos, moe, Cf. 1. 1479. depending, (b) 
impending, (b) *"' hard-favoured, ill-featured. 

>•>• m the intend, into the usu- Cf. Venue and Admie, 1. ISS. (b) 

IFOL. TWTL — 9 
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And swear I found you whoe you did fulfil 
The loathsome act of lust, and so did kill 

The lechers in their deed : this act will be 

Hy fame, and thy perpetual infamy/ 
** With this I did begin to start and cry, 
And then against my heart he set his sword, 16M 

Swearing, unless I took all patiently, 
I should not live to speak another word ; 
So should my shame still rest upon record, 

And never be forgot in mighty Rome 

Th' adulterate death of Lucrece and her groom. 

" Mine enemy was strong, my poor self weak. 
And far the weaker with so strong a fear : 
My bloody judge forbade my tongue to speak ; 
No rightful plea might plead for justice tiiere : 
His scarlet lust came evidence to swear isso 

That my poor beauty had purloined his eyes, 
And when the judge is roKd, the prisoner dies. 

** O, teach me how to make mine own excuse. 
Or, at the least, this refuge let me find : 
Though my gross blood be stain'd with this abuse. 
Immaculate and spotless is my mind ; 
That was not forc'd ; that never was inclin'd 

To accessary yieldings, but still pure 

Doth in her poison'd closet yet endure." 

Lo, here the hopeless merchant of this loss, leso 

With head declined, and voice dammM up with woe. 
With sad set eyes, and wretched arms across, 
From lips new waxen pale begins to blow 
The grief away, that stops his answer so ; 
But wretched as he is, he strives in vain, 
What he breathes out, his breath drinks up again. 
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As tbioug^ an ardi the yiolent roaring tide 

Outruns the eye that doth behold his haste, 

Yet in the eddy boundeth in his pride 

Back to the strait that forced him on so &st, 1070 

In rage sent out, recalled in rage, being past ; 
Even so his sighs, his sorrows, make a saw. 
To push grief on, and back the same grief draw. 

Which speechless woe of his poor she attendcth. 
And his untimely frenzy thus awaketh : 
** Dear lord, thy sorrow to my sorrow lendeth 
Another power ; no flood by raining slaketh. 
My woe, too sensible, thy passion makcth 

More feeling painful : let it, then, suffice 

To drown one woe one pair of weeping eyes. loso 

*^ And for my sake, when I might charm thcc ho. 
For she that was thy Lucrece, now attend mc : 
Be suddenly revenged on my foe, 
Thine, mine, his own : suppose thou dost defend mc 
From what is past, the hdp that thou shalt lend mc 

Comes all too late, yet let the traitor die ; 

For sparing justice feeds iniquity. 

^ But ere I name him, you fair lords,^ quoth she, 

(Speaking to those that came with Collatinc) 

** Shall plight your honourable faiths to me, looo 

With swift pursuit to venge this wrong of mine; 

For ^t is a meritorious fair design. 

To chase injustice with revengeful arms : 
Knights, by their oaths, should right poor ladies^ 
harms.^ 

At this request, with noble disposition 
Each present lord began to promise aid. 
As bound in knighthood to her imposition, 
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Longing to bear the hateful (be bewra/d ; 

But she, that yet her sad task hath not said. 

The protestation stops. ** O, speak " quotb she, ITOO 
** How may this forced stain be wip''d from me ! 

" Whi^ 18 the quality of mine o^nce, 
Being constrain'd wiUi dreadful drcumstance ? 
May my pure mind with the foul act dispense, 
My low-declined honour to advance 7 
May any terms acquit me from this chance? 
Ilie poisonM fountain clean itself again, 
And why not I from this compelled stain f " 

With this, they all at once began to say. 

Her body^ stain her mind untainted clean; iTiO 

While with a joyless smile she turns away 
The face, that map which deep impression bears 
Of hard miafortune, carv'd in it with tears. 

" No, no," quoth she ; " no dame, hereafter living, 
By my excuse shall claim excuse's giving.^ 

Here, with a sigh as if her heart would break, 
She throws forth Tarquin's name : " He, he," she says, 
But more than ** he " tier poor tongue could not speak ; 
Till after many accents and delays, 

Untimely breathings, sick and short assays, 1720 

She utters this : " He, he, fair lords, 't is he. 
That guides this hand to give this wound to me.^ 

Even here she sheathed in her harmless breast 

A harmful knife, that thence her soul unsheathed : 

That blow did bail it from the deep unrest 

"" bnpraj/d, expaetd, msde known. Cf. S Htnry VI.. 1. i. 2U, 
"bewrsy ber snger." (a) 
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Of that polluted prison where it breathed : 
Her contrite sighs unto the clouds bequeathed 
Her winged sprite, and through her wounds doth fly 
Lifers lasting date from canceird destiny. 

Stone-still, astonished with this deadly deed, 1730 

Stood CoUatine and all his lordly crew ; 

Till Lucrece^ father, that beholds her bleed. 

Himself on her self-slaughtered body threw : 

And from the purple fountain Brutus drew 
The murtherous knife, and as it left the place. 
Her blood, in poor revenge, held it in chase ; 

And bubbling from her breast, it doth divide 

In two slow rivers, that the crimson blood 

Circles her body in on every side. 

Who like a late-sacked island vastly stood, 1740 

Bare and unpeopled, in this fearful flood. 

Some of her blood still pure and red remained. 
And some looked black, and that false Tarquin stained. 

About the mourning and congealed face 

Of that black blood a watery rigol goes. 

Which seems to weep upon the tainted place : 

And ever since, as pitying Lucrece^ woes. 

Corrupted blood some watery token shows ; 
And blood untainted still doth red abide. 
Blushing at that which is so putrifled. 1700 

^* Daughter, dear daughter ! '^ old Lucretius cries, 
** That life was mine, which thou hast here deprived. 
If in the child the father^s image lies, 

*"* Bruiui. Lucius Junius Bni- *^^ voudy, waste, explained by 

tus. His father and elder brother laie-mck'd, (r) 
had been murdered by Tarquinius '^^ rigol, ring, circle, (w) 
Superbus and to escape a like fate "^ deprived, taken away. Of. 

be fqgoed insanity, (b) 1. 1186. (b) 
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Where shall I live, now Lucrece is unlived ? 

Thou wast not to this end from me derived. 
If children pre-decease progenitors, 
We are their ofispring, and they none of ours. 

" Poor broken gUss, I often did behold 

In thy sweet semblance my old age new bom : 

But now that fair fresh mirror, dim and old, ITGO 

Shows tne a bare-bon*d death by time outworn. 

O, from thy cheeks my image thou hast torn, 

And shiver'd all the beauty of my glass, 

That I no more can see what once I was. 

" O time, cease thou thy coune, and last no longer* 

If they surcease to be that should survive. 

Shall rotten death make conquest of the stronger. 

And leave the faltering feeble souls alive ? 

The old bees die, the young possess their hive : 

Then, live sweet Lucrece; live again, and see ITTO 

Thy father die, and not thy father thee 1 " 

By this starts Collatine as from a dream, 
And bids Lucretius give his sorrow place ; 
And then in key-cold Lucrece' bleeding stream 
He falLs, and bathes the pale fear in his face. 
And counterfeits to die with her a space ; 

Till manly shame bids him possess his breath. 

And live to be revenged on her death. 

The deep vexation of his inward soul 

Hath served a dumb arrest upon his tongue ; ITSO 

Who, mad that sorrow should his use control, 

■"' key-cold. Cf. Richord III., I. u. 6, "Pom key-oild figure of a 
holf king." (b) 
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Or keep him fix>m heart-easing words so long, 
B^ins to talk ; but through his lips do throng 
Weak words, so thick come in his poor hearts aid, 
That no man could distinguish what he said. 

Yet sometime Tarquin was pronounced plain. 
But through his teeth, as if the name he tore. 
This windy tempest, till it blow up rain. 
Held back his sorrow^s tide to make it more ; 
At last it rains, and busy winds give o^er : 1790 

Then, son and father weep with equal strife, 
Who should weep most, for daughter or for wife. 

The one doth call her his, the other his. 

Yet neither may possess the claim they lay. 

The father says, ** She 's mine ^: " O, mine she is,^ 

Replies her husband : ** Do not take away 

My sorrow^s interest ; let no mourner say 

He weeps for her, for she was only mine, 

And only must be waiPd by Collatine.^ 

" O,'' quoth Lucretius, " I did give that life, 1800 

Which she too early and too late hath spiird.*** 
" Woe, woe ! ^ quoth Collatine, " she was my wife, 
I ow'd her, and ^t is mine that she hath kill'd.^ 
** My daughter ^ cmd " my wife " with clamours filled 
The disperse air, who holding Lucrece^ life. 
Answered their cries, " my daughter and my wife.** 

^^ thick, rapidly, (w) For raging wind blows up inoes- 

"«i Cf. S Henry VI., I. iv. ^ , sant showers, 
144-6: ^^^ when the rage allays, the 

rain begins, (b) 
••Would'st have me weep? why, 

now thou hast thy will; ""• ow*d, possessed, had, i. e. 

she was mine, (b) 
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Brutus, vfao pIuckM the knife from Lucreoe* sid^ 

Seeing auch emulation in tlieir woe, 

Bf^an to dotbe hia wit in state and pride, 

Buiying in Lucrece'' wound hia fblly^s ahew. u 

He with the Romana was esteemed ao 
Aa aiUy jeering idiots are with kings, 
For sportive words, and uttering foolish things: 

But DOW he throws that shallow habit by. 

Wherein deep policy did him disguise, 

And armM his long-hid wits advisedly, 

To (^eck the tean in CoUatinus* eyes. 

"Thou wronged lord ofRomey" quoth he, "arise: 
Let my unsounded self, supposed a fool. 
Now set thy long^zperienc'd wit to school. la: 

" ^Vhy, Collatine, is woe the cure for woe ? 

Do wounds help wounds, or grief help grievous deeds r 

la it revenge to give thyself a blow. 

For hia foul act by whom thy fair wife bleeds P 

Such childish humour from weak minds proceeds ; 
Thy wretched wife mistook the matter so, 
To slay herself that should have slain her foe. 

" Courageous Roman, do not steep thy heart 

In such relenting dew of lamentations. 

But kneel with me, and help to bear thy part, is: 

To rouse our Roman gods with invocations. 

That they will suffer these abominations. 

Since Rome herself in tbem doth stand disgraced. 
By our strong arms from forth her fair streets chased. 
"Now, by the Capitol that we adore. 
And by this chaste blood so luijustty stained, 
By heaven's fair sun that breeds the fat earth's store, 

{, uoexploced. (a) 
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By all our country rights in Rome maintained. 
And by chaste Lucrece^ soul, that late complained 

Her wrongs to us, and by this bloody knife, 1840 

We will revenge the death of this true wife.'* 

This said, he struck his hand upon his breast. 
And kiss'd the fatal knife to end his vow ; 
And to his protestation urg'd the rest. 
Who, wondering at him, did his words allow : 
Then, jointly to the ground their^ knees they bow. 
And that deep vow which Brutus made before. 
He doth again repeat, and that they swore. 

When they had sworn to this advised doom. 

They did conclude to bear dead Lucrece thence ; 1S50 

To shew her bleeding body thorough Rome, 

And so to publish Tarquin's foul offence : 

Which being done with speedy diligence. 

The Romans plausibly did give consent 

To Tarquin's everlasting banishment. 

''^ allow, approve, (b) ^'** plaunUy, willingly, (b) 
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THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM 

INTRODUCTION 

THE collection of Sonnets and short poems unaccountably 
entitled The PauumaU Pilgrim, seems to have been 
made up in part of rejected passages of a poem upon the 
subject of Fentu and Adonis, in the sonnet stanza. It was 
published in 1599 by William Jaggard^ who was a most un- 
trustworthy person, at least in regard to the representations 
of his title-pages. He made up his books out of such mis- 
cellaneous material as he could lay his hands on, and attrib- 
uted them to the author whose name would command the 
readiest sale. Some of the pieces in the following coUection 
were almost surely not written by Shakespeare ; others bear 
unmistakable marks of his hand. . . . [In the l6l2 edition there 
were " newly added two Love Epistles : the first from Paris 
to Hellen, and Hellen's answer back again to Paris." They 
were the compositions of Thomas Heywood, who protested 
vigorously against their insertion and incidentally revealed 
Shakespeare's feelings in the matter. Heywood's protest 
was included in the Apology for Actors (l6l2) and closed 
thus : " I must acknowledge my lines not worthy his patron- 
age (i. e. Shakespeare's) under whom he (Jaggard) hath 
published them, so the author (Shakespeare), I know, was 
much offended with Mr. Jaggard that (altogether unknown 
to him) presumed. to make so bold with his name." As a 
result of Heywood's protest, the first title-page was cancelled 
and a second substituted omitting Shakespeare's name, and 
thus letting all the poems go anonymously. The copy in the 
Bodleian Library, at one time the property of Malone, has 
both title-pages.] The order of the poems in this edition is 
that in which they were first published. * 
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WHEN my love swears that she is made of truth, 
I do believe her, though I know she lies, 
That she might think me some untutored youth, 
Unskilful in the world^s false forgeries. 
Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young. 
Although I know my years be past the best, 
I smiling credit her false-speaking tongue, 
Outfisu^ing faults in love with lovers ill rest. 
But wherefore says my love that she is young ? 
And wherefore say not I that I am old ? 
O, lovers best habit is a soothing tongue. 
And age, in love, loves not to have years told. 
Therefore 1 11 lie with love, and love with me, 
Since that our faults in love thus smothered be. 



10 



n 



Two loves I have, of comfort and despair. 
That like two spirits do suggest me still ; 
My better angel is a mem right fair. 
My worser spirit a woman coloured ill. 
To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side. 
And would corrupt my saint to be a devil, 



Poems i. and ii. were Sonnets 
Gxxzviii. and cxliv. with variant 
readings; iii. was Lon^tn2fe*« son- 
net to Maria (with variations) in 
Lovers Labour's Lod, IV. iii. 60; 
ivn vi.» and is. are on the subject 



of Vetms and Adonii, and for this 
reason are held by some as possibly 
Shakespeare's; v. was BiwrC» Son- 
net to Rosaline in Love's Labour '# 
Lost, IV. ii. 109. (r) 
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Wooing Ua poritj with her &ir jnide. 

And whether that my angel be tum'd fiend, 

Snapect I may, jet not directly tell : 

For being both to me, both to each friend, 

I guev (Hie angel in onother'a hell : 

The tiuth I ihall not know, but lire in doobt, 
TSll my bad angel fire my good one out. 



Did not the heavenly riietoric of thine eye, 
'Gainst whom the world could not hold argument. 
Persuade my heart to this &lae peijuiy ? 
Vows for thee broke deaerve not punidiment 
A woman I forswore ; but I will prove. 
Thou being a goddesa, I forswore not thee : 
My TOW was earthly, thou a heavenly love; 
Thy grace being gain'd cures all disgrace in m& 
My TOW was breath, and breath a vapour is ; 
Then, thou fair sun, that on this earth doth shine. 
Exhale this vapour vow ; in thee it is : 
If broken, then it is no fault of mine. 
If by me broke, what fool is not so wise 
To break an oath, to win a paradise f 



Sweet Cytherea, sitting by a brook. 
With young Adonis, lovely, fresh, and green, 
Did court the lad with many a lovely look, 
Such looks as none could look but beauty's queen. 
She told him stories to delight his ear ; 
She shew'd him favours to allure bis eye; 
To win his heart, she touched him here and there : 
iv. * CyOuna. Venus, (a) 
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Touches so soft still conquer chastity. 

But whether unripe years did want conceit. 

Or he refused to take her figurM proffer, 10 

The tender nibbler would not touch the bait. 

But smile and jest at every gentle offer : 

Then fell she on her back, fair queen, and toward ; 

He rose and ran away; — ah, fool too froward! 



If love make me forsworn, how shall I swear to love? 

O never fEuth could hold, if not to beauty vowed : 

Though to myself forsworn, to thee 1^11 constant prove; 

Those thoughts, to me like oaks, to thee like osiers 
bowed. 

Study his bias leaves, and make his book thine eyes, 6 

Where all those pleasures live that art can comprehend. 

If knowledge be the mark, to know thee shall suffice ; 

Well learned is that tongue that well can thee com- 
mend: 

All ignorant that soul that sees thee without wonder ; 

Which is to me some praise, that I thy parts admire : 10 

Thine eye Jove^s lightning seems, thy voice his dread- 
ful thunder. 

Which, not to anger bent, is music and sweet fire. 
Celestial as thou art, O do not love that wrong. 
To sing Heaven'^s praise with such an earthly tongue. 

VI 

Scarce had the sun dried up the dewy mom. 
And scarce the herd gone to the hedge for shade. 
When Cytherea, all in love forlorn, 
A longing tarriance for Adonis made, 

IT. " toward, reidj. (■) 
VOL. xm.-— 10 
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Under an osier growing by a brook, 
A brook, where Adon us'd to cool his spleen. 
Hot was the day ; she hotter that did look 
For his approach, that often there had been. 
Anon he comes, and throws his mantle by, 
And stood stark naked on the brook's green brim ; 
The sun look'd on the world with glorious eye, 
Yet notso wiatly as this queen on him : 

He, spying her, bounc'd in, whereas he stood ; 

" O Jove," quoth she, " why was not I a flood F " 



Fair is my love, but not so fair as (ickle, 

Mild as a dove, but neither true nor trusty ; 

Brighter than glass, and yet, as glass is, brittle, 

Softer than wax, and yet, as iron, rusty : 
A lily pale, with damask dye to grace her. 
None fairer, nor none falser to deface her. 

Her lips to mine how often hath she joined. 
Between each kiss her oaths of true love swearing ! 
How many tales to please me hath she coined, 
Dreading my love, the loss thereof still fearing ! 
Yet in the midst of all her pure protestings. 
Her faith, her oaths, her tears and all were jestings. 



\i. ' tpUtn, hot Bidour. (a) 
vi, " wMy, attentively. Ct. 

FnuM and Adonit, 1. 343; Lu- 

ereee, 1. 1355. (r) 
vi. " vfhereaa, where, (a) 
vii. PoBsiblf Shakespeare's, (b) 
vii. ' briale. Perhaps, for the 

rbyme, we should md hricUt, 



which was a common form ot " brit- 
tle." So "While brickie houre- 
glasse," &c., Arcadia, Book 8, p. 
eog, Ed.l605. But [ and A have a 
tendeDcy to pass into each other. 
So tor " letters of marque " we have 
"letters of mart," uid for"mate^" 
"make." (w) 
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She burn'd with love, as straw with fire flameth, 
She bumM out love, as soon as straw out-bumeth ; 
She framM the love, and yet she foird the framing. 
She bade love last, and yet she fell a-tuming. 

Was this a lover, or a lecher whether ? 

Bad in the best, though excellent in neither. 
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If music and sweet poetry agree. 
As they must needs, the sister and the brother. 
Then must the love be great ^twixt thee and me. 
Because thou lov^st the one, and I the other. 
Dowland to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish human sense : 
Spenser to me, whose deep conceit is such. 
As passing all conceit, needs no defence. 
Thou lov^st to hear the sweet melodious sound, 
That Phcebus^ lute, the queen of music, makes ; 
And I in deep delight am chiefly drowned, 
Whenas himself to singing he betakes. 

One god is god of both, as poets feign ; 

One knight loves both, and both in thee remain. 



10 



Tii. *' flametk. Perhaps the au- 
thor wrote wiih fire flaming, by 
which the rhyme woiild be pre- 
served. But the whole stanza is 
very imperfect in this respect (w) 
[Fire is a dissyllable.] 

viii. This poem appeared the 
year before (1596) in PoemM in 
Divers Humours, by Richard 
Bamfield, and is supposed to be 
by him. (b) 

viii. ' Dowland. John Dowland 
was lutenist to the King of Den- 
mark. He set many songs to music, 
his Song Books being published 
1697, laOO, 160$. With Alfonso 



Ferrabosco he furnished the music 
for some of Ben Jonson's Masques. 
For specimens of his poetry, see 
A. H. Bullen, Lyrics from the 
Elizabethan Song Books, (b) 

viii. " conceit, imagination. Cf. 
Lucrece, II. 701, U9S, &c. (b) 

viii. ^* One knight loves both. 
This has been conjectured to be 
Sir George Carey, K. G., to whom 
Dowland dedicated his first bode 
of airs, 1597, and whose wife, 
daughter of Sir John Spencer of 
AHhorpe, was a special friend of 
Spens^s. (b) 
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FrIt waa the morn, whai the &ir qneen of lov^ 



FalcT fin* aortow than her milk-white dore, 
For Adon's sake^ a youngster proud and vild ; 
Her rtaod she takes upon a steep-up hill : 
Anon Adonia comes with horn uid hounds ; 
She, silly queen, with more than love^ good will. 
Forbade the boy he should not pass those grounds ; 
** Onoe," quoth sh^ ** did I see a fair sweet youth 
Here in these brakes deep-wounded with a boar. 
Deep in the thigh, a spectacle of ruth ! 
See in my thigh,^ quoth ah^ " here was the sore : * 
She shewed hers ; he saw more wounds than one. 
And blushing fled, and left her all alone. 



Sweet rose, fair flower, untimdy plucked, soon vaded, 
Pluck*d in the bud, and vaded in the spring 1 
Bright orient pearl, alack ! too timely shaded I 
Fair creature, killed too soon by death's sharp sting! 
Like a green plum that hangs upon a tree, a 

And falls, through wind, before the &11 should be. 

I weep for thee, and yet no cause I have ; 

For why ? thou leftist me nothing in thy will. 

And yet thou leftist me more than I did crave ; 

For why p I craved nothing of thee still : 10 

O, yes, dear friend, I pardon crave of thee ; 

Thy discontent thou c^dst bequeath to me. 

tx. Ilw secoDd line of this son- x. >• ' vadtd, faded, v tor / u a 

net ia lost (w) chancteristic <d the dialect of 

X. PTobftblr not Shakcaprare's. Soutbeni England. It is again 

(a) found in siii. (n) 
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Venus, with young Adonis sitting by her. 

Under a mjrrtle shade, began to woo him ; 

She told the youngling how god Mars did try her, 

And as he fell to her, so fell she to him. 

*<Even thus,^ quoth she, '^the warlike god embracM 

me;'' » 

And then she clippM Adonis in her arms : 
"Even thus," quoUi she, " the warlike god unlaced me ; " 
As if the boy should use like loving charms. 
"Even thus," quoth she, "he seized on my lips," 
And with her lips on his did act the seizure ; 10 

And as she fetched breath, away he skips. 
And would not take her meaning nor her pleasure. 

Ah ! that I had my lady at this bay. 

To kiss and clip me till I run away ! 



Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together ; 

Youth is full of pleasance. 
Age is full of care : 



zi. Ttaa soonet appears, with 
■ome important variatioiis, in 
BarthoUxnew Griffin's Fideua, 
more thade than kind, a sequence 
of six tyHwo sonnets, published in 
1596. Despite this fact, White be- 
lieved it to be by Shakespeare, (b) 

zi. ^ Vemu, vriih young Adonis, 
So the text in FuiMsa. The P<w 
eionate Pilgrim omiti "young." 
(w) 

li. * 90 feU the to him. So in 
Fidesea, The Paseionate Pilgrim 



has the jdl to him, which the 
rhyme shows to be wrong, (w) 

zi. " And, So the old copy. 
White read But, thinking that And 
had been caught from 11. 10 and 12. 

(B) 

zii. Opinion is divided as to 
this being Shakespeare's. It is 
good enough to be his, but there 
are no data one way or another to 
determine the authorship. It " is a 
popular song often quoted by Eliz- 
abethan dramatists.*' — Lee. (b) 
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Youth like Himiiier moD, 

Age like winter weather; 
Youth like summer brsn^ 

Age like winter bare. 
YoathiifhUofiport, 
Age*B breath i> ahtnt ; 

Youth is nimble, age ia lame ; 
Youth is hot and bold. 
Age is weak and cold ; 

Youth is wild, and age is tame. 
Age, I do abhor thee, 
Youth, I do adore thee ; 

O, my lore, my love is young  
Age^ I do defy thee ; 
O sweet abepberd, hie thee, 

For metbinks thou stay'st too long I 



Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good, 

A shining gloss, that vadeth suddenly ; 

A flower that dies, when first it 'gins to bud ; 

A brittle gloss, that's broken presently : 

A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower, 5 

Lost, vaded, broken, dead within an hour. 

And as goods lost are seld or never found. 

As vaded gloss no rubbing will reiresh. 

As flowers dead lie withered on the ground. 

As broken gloss no cement can redress, 10 

So beauty blemish'd once, for ever lost. 
In spite of physic, painting, pain, and cost. 

xiii. Perhaps by the author <rf xiii, * pre*enily, at the [weten^ 
X. Cf. I 6. vadtd, faded, as in i. the iiutant, inatviUf. (w) 
d^ ziii. ' acU, ■eldtnn. (a) 
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Good night, good rest. Ah, neither be my share ! 

She bade good night, that kept my rest away : 

And daiFM me to a cabin hang'^d with care. 

To descant on the doubts of my decay. 

" Farewell,'^ quoth she, " and come again to-morrow ; " 5 
Fare well I could not, for I supp'd with sorrow. 

Yet at my parting sweetly did she smile. 

In scorn or friendship, nill I construe whether : 

T may be, she joy'd to jest at my exile, 

T may be, again to make me wander thither : 10 

" Wander,'' a word for shadows Uke myself. 
As take the pain, but cannot pluck the pelf. 

XV 

Lord, how mine eyes throw gazes to the east ! 

My heart doth charge the watch ; the morning rise 

Doth cite each moving sense from idle rest. 

Not daring trust the office of mine eyes. 

While Philomela sits and sings, I sit and mark, 6 

And wish her lays were tuned like the lark ; 

For she doth welcome daylight with her ditty, 

And drives away dark dreaming night : 

The night so packed, I post unto my pretty; 

Heart hath his hope, and eyes their wished sight; 10 

Sorrow changed to solace, solace mix'd with sorrow ; 

For why ? she sigh'd, and bade me come to-morrow. 

ziv, TV. Probably not Shake- ziv. ' ntU, will not (b) 

speare's. Printed as two poems in ziv. ^* As, which, who. (b) 

the first edition, but in all likelt- zv. ' chargCt accuse, (b) 

hood intended as one. (b) zv. * Phihmda. Cf. zzi. (b) 

ziv. ' daffd me, dirniissed me. zv. * pad^d, sped, gone, (b) 
(b) 
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Were I with her, the night would post too soon ; 

Bat now ore minutes added to the hours ; 

To spite me now, each minute seema a moon ; l 

Yet not for me^ shine, sun, to luocour flowen. 

Pack, night; peep, day; good day, of ai^t now 
borrow; 

Short, night, to-night, and length thyself to-morrow. 



It was a lording*8 daughter, tiie &irest one of three, 
TiuA liked of her master as well as well might be, 
Till looking on an UngliAnwn, the fidr'st that eye 
could see, 

Her fiuicy fell a-tuming. 
Long was the combat doubtfiil, that love with love 

did fight, 5 

To leave the master loveless, or kill the gallant knight : 
To put in practice either, alas, it was a spite 

Unto the silly damseL 
But one must be refused, more mickle was the pain. 
That nothing could be used, to turn them both togain, lo 
For of the two the trusty knight was wounded with 
disdain : 

Alas, she could not help it ! 
Thus art, with arms contending, was victor of the 

day. 
Which by a gift of learning did bear the mtud away ; 
TIkd lullaby, the learned man hath got the lady gay ; IB 

For now my song is ended. 

XT. " a moon. 7^ old copy, svi. Not st all in Shalccapeaic'B 

on hout. The correctjou, which maimer, (a) 

is indicalal and mpported b; the xvi. * mtuleT, teacher, (r) 
ri]jine,wasmadebjSteeTCiia. (w) 
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xvn 
On a day, alack the day ! 
Love, whose month was ever May, 
Spied a blossom passing Cedr, 
Playing in the wanton air : 
Through the velvet leaves the wind 
All unseen ^gan passage find ; 
That the lover, sick to death, 
WishM himself the heaven^s breath, 
** Air,'' quoth he, " thy cheeks may blow ; 
Air, would I might triumph so I 
But, alas I my hand hath sworn 
Ne'er to pluck thee from thy thorn : 
Vow, alack I for youth unmeet : 
Youth, so apt to pluck a sweet. 
Thou for whom Jove would swear 
Juno but an Ethiope were ; 
And deny himself for Jove, 
Turning mortal for thy love.'* 



10 



15 



xvin 
My flocks feed not. 
My ewes breed not. 
My rams speed not. 

All is amiss : 
Love is dying. 
Faith 's defying. 



xvii. was Dumam's poem to 
Kate (with alteratioiis) in Love's 
Labour's Lo8t,IV,m. 101. (b) 

xviii. This poem was printed in 
Weelke's MadrigaU, 1597, and in 
En^aruTs Helicon^ 1600, with the 
Bi^^tuie Ignoto, It is most prob- 
ably not Shakespeare's. [Bullen 



favours Bamfield as the probable 
author.] 

xviii. ' Love is dying. So The 
Passionate Pilgrim; EngUaruTs 
Helioon, Love is denying. In the 
next line but one below, that ver- 
sion has. Heart's renying [which 
later editors retain]. 
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Heart V denjing, 

Cauaer of this. 
All my merty jigs ore quite forgot, 
All my lady's love is lost, God wot : 10 

Where her £uth was firmly fix'd in love, 
lluTe a nay is placM without remove. 
One ailly CTosB ' 
Wrought all my loss ; 

O frowning Fortune^ cursed, fickle dame 1 15 

For now I see. 
Inconstant^ 

More in womoi than in men remain. 

In black moum I, 

All fears scorn I, SO 

Lore hath foiiom m^ 

living in thrall : 
Heart is bleeding 
All help needing, — 
O cruel speeding, 35 

Fraughted wil^ gall I 
My shepherd's pipe can sound no deal. 
My wetiier's bell rings doleful knell ; 
My curtal dog that wont to have play'd. 
Plays not at all, but seems afiraid ; so 

With sighs so deep, 
Procures to weep. 

In howling-wise, to see my doleful plight 
How sighs resound 
Through heartless ground, SS 

Like a thousand vanquished men in bloody fight ! 

iviii. ' no deal, not a whit (r) zviii. " Procure*. Most edi- 

xviii. * eurial, ehort-Uiled. (a) ton lead fracun (i. e. contrive), 

zviii. >> With tight. InWeelke'* (a) 
iiadrigaU, Sly tight, (w) 
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Clear wells spring not. 
Sweet birds sing not. 
Green plants bring not 

Forth their dye ; 
Herds stand weeping. 
Flocks all sleeping, 
Nymphs back peeping 

Fearfully. 
All our pleasure known to us poor swains, 
AU our meny meetings on the plains, 
All our evening sport from us is fled, 
All our love is lost, for Love is dead. 
Farewell, sweet lass. 
Thy like ne^er was 

For a sweet content, the cause of all my moan : 
Poor Corydon 
Must live alone ; 

Other help for him I see that there is none. 
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60 



XIX 

Whenas thine eye hath chose the dame, 
And stalls the deer that thou should^st strike. 
Let reason rule things worthy blame. 
As well as fancy, partial wight : 
Take counsel of some wiser head. 
Neither too young, nor yet unwed. 

xviiL * IcM, So in Weelke's 
Madrigals; ibe other versioiis, 
hue. (w) 

xviii. *^ my moan. So in Enff- 
lan^s Hdicon; m The Paesionate 
PUgrim, my woe. - (w) 

jdz. Possibly Shakespeare's. It 
resembles a section of WiUobie hie 
Aviea, I59i. (b) 

* ebdTd, secured, (b) 



^ Ae wdl ae fancy, partial 
wight [i. e. love]. In The Pae- 
eionaie PUgrim^ Ae weU ae fancy 
(party all might). White read Ae 
wdl ae fanc^e partial might, which 
Cambridge gives as Fumivall's con- 
jecture. He remarked: "In an old 
MS. copy of this poem collated by 
Collier, this line stands, Aewdlae 
partial fancy like, whidi Dyce pre- 
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And whea thoa com^rt: thy tsle to tell. 

Smooth not thy tongue with filed talk. 

Lest she some subtle piactice smell ; 

(A crip[Je soon can find a halt :) 10 

But plainly say thou lov'st her wdl, 

And set thy person fiuth to sdL 

What though her fiowniug brows be beat, 

Her cloudy looks will calm ere nig^t ; 

And then too late she will repent, U 

Hut thus dissembled her delist ; 

And twice desire, ere it be day, 

Hiat whidi with scorn she put away. 

What though she strive to try her strength. 

And ban and brawl, and say thee nay, so 

Her feeble force will yield at length, 

When craft hath taught her thus to say : 

" Had women been so strong as men. 

In fiuth you had not had it then.** 

And to her will frame all thy ways ; 3S 

Spare not to spend,— and chiefly there 
Where thy desert may merit praise, 
By ringing in thy lady's ear : 

The strongest castle, tower, and town, 

Ihe golden bullet beats it down. 80 

fen. I admit that 1 cannot ua- i. e. pnJae thy peiaoo higlil;, U a 

dpTBtand it. That there is mere »ak«nan praiaea hii wares. So in 

assonance, but not rhyme, between Troitat and Creitida, "Well but 

the wcond and fourth lines of this cominend what we intend to aell," 

poem, is of small impmtance." "Hie aDdinSoDiietxzi.,"IwiIlnotpniae 

text is the reading; of Cambridgi, that fFurpoae not to sell." [White 

after Malone'a conjectuie. (r) read her for Ihy, with MaloDCj 
xh. " thjf permm forth lo aefi. 
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Serve always with assured trust. 
And m thy suit be humble, trae ; 
Unless thy lady prove unjust. 
Press never thou to choose anew : 

When time shall serve, be thou not slack 
To proffer, though she put thee back. 

The wiles and guiles that women work, 
Dissembled with an outward shew, 
The tricks and toys that in them lurk. 
The cock that treads them shall not know. 
Have you not heard it said full oft, 
A woman^s nay doth stand for naught ? 

Think women seek to strive with men. 
To sin, and never for to saint : 
There is no heaven, by holy then. 
When time with age shall them attaint. 
Were kisses all the joys in bed. 
One woman would another wed. 
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40 



45 



But soft ; enough, — too much I fear. 
Lest that my mistress hear my song; 



50 



^ Think women deek to 
ttrive. The first four lines of this 
stanza, very unsatisfactory though 
the text surely is, follow the old 
copies, as is the custom in late edi- 
tions. White read for 11. 45^16: 

Here is no heaven; be holy then. 
When time with age thaU thee at- 
tainL 

He added: "The following is 
the reading of the MS. version 
used by Malone; 



*Think women lave to mat^ with 
men. 
And not to live to like a saint: 
Here is no heaven ; they holy then 
Begin, toAen age doth them at- 
taint.' 

This MS. version has no authority ; 
and the reading which it furnishes, 
at so very great a variation from the 
old printed text, seems to me far 
inferior to that which is attained by 
the comparatively slight correction 
that I have made." (a) 
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Shfl will Dot fti^ to roond me on th' ear. 
To tmdi my tongue to be so long : 
Yet will ahe blush, hcK be it said. 
To heu ber secrets so bewrayed. 



Live with me, and be my love, 
And we will all tbe [deasures prore 
Tliat hiUs and valleys, dales and fields. 
And all tbe cxaggy mountains yields. 

Here will we rit upon the rocks, s 

And see the shephwds feed their flocks, 
By shallow rivers, by whose fidb 
Melodious Inids sing madrigals. 

There will I make thee a bed of roses. 

With a thousand fragrant posies, lo 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 

Embroider'd all with leaves of myrtle, 

A belt of atraw and ivy buds, 

With coral clasps and amber studs ; 

And if these pleasures may thee move, is 

Then live with me and be my love. 

sx. CoDiLBted ol four rtuisM ucribei the Authonhip. Tlie 

of Marlowe'a " Smooth Song," Aruwer was given in full a year 

"Come live with me, and be my kter (1000) in EnffitauTi Hdiam, 

love," and one st&nza of Lott'i dgned "Ignalo," where also ap- 

AiuuxT, attributed to Sir Walter pured the companion song, with 

llaleigh. Iitaak Walton quotes two added venea. ova Markiwe'a 

them in his Complete An^, and name, (a) 
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Lovers Answer 

If that the world and love were young, 
And truth in every shepherd'^s tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might roe move 
To live with tiiee and be thy love. 



90 



As it fell upon a day. 

In the merry month of May, 



xxi. Hiis poem, with the omia- 
sioQ of lines 27, 28, 

Even 90. poor htrd^ like thee. 
None alive vnll pity me. 

was published a year previously 
(1598) in R. Barnfield's Poeme m 
Divers Humours (ci. viii), and 
for this reason it is customary to 
attribute it to Bamfield. The 
same two lines were missing (ac- 
cording to the Cambridge editors) 
in both the editions of The Pas- 
sionaU Pilgrim, 1599 and 1612 
(and in the volume of 1640). They 
were first published in England s 
Hdicofiy 1600, as the concluding 
lines of the poem, all the rest (U. 27- 
58) disappearing. In this last form, 
as a complete poem in twenty-eight 
lines, it has been contended, we 
find the original version and true 
significance of the poem — which 
has been completely changed by 
the addition of the other thirty- 
one lines (11. 27-58) — viz., the 
lament of a ruined woman's heart 
(Cf. Lwrece, below, 11. 1079, 1080), 
comparing her wretched plight to 



that of the nightingale — the de- 
flowered Philomel of the legend, 
smnmed up in the concluding coup- 
let, quoted above. There the poem 
is at an end. The addition of 11. 
29-58 is in quite another spirit — 
on 

" certain signs to know 
Faithful friend from flattering 
foe." 

See J. B. Hennenum on "Barn- 
field's Ode," in the Fumivall Me- 
morial Volume (1900). 

The Phflomel legend was treated 
by Shakespeare in Lwrece (11. 
1079, 1080, 1128-30, 1184, 1185, 
1141, 1142-48) and Titus Andron- 
icus (n. iv. 26 ff., and IV. i. 42 ff.), 
and is re f erred to in Sonnet di. and 
elsewhere. The closeness of the 
parallel with the Lucrece passages 
is particularly striking, and some 
of these may be quoted: 

Lucrece, 11. 1079, 1080: 



<« 



By this, lamenting Philomel had 

ended 
The^ well-tun'd warble of her 

nightly sorrow." • . . 
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Sitting in a pleasant shade 
Whtdi a grove of myrtles madef 
Beasts did leap and birds did ring, 
TVees did grow «nd plants did spring : 
Eveiy thing did baoish moan. 
Save the nightingale alone : 
She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 
Ijcan^d her breast up-till a thorn, 
And there sung the dolefull'st ditfy, 
Hiat to hear it was great pity : 
"Fie, fie, fie," now would die cry, 
"Tfereu, Tereu," by and by : 
That to hear her so complain. 
Scarce I could from tears refhun ; 
Far hn grie&, so lively shewn, 
Made me think upon mine own. 
Ah ! thought I, thou moum^st in vain : 
None take pity on thy pain : 



"OmK. Philcnnel, that siog'tt ol 
nvufament. 
Make thvudgroTeuiinvdulKT- 
ell'dhwr. . . . 



"For burtben-wiw III hum cxi 
n still. 

ID Teieua dcKant'st, 



Targuin s 
While tbouoi 



n. 1148-1148: 

"And tar, poor Ixnl, thou ■ing'tt 

not in the d»7, 
As ahumiig uiy ere ihould thee 

beboldT 
Some darii deep deaert, seated 

fn>m the waj. 
That knowi not parchiiig heat 

nor freezing cold, 
Will we find out ; ami tbeie we 

will unfdd 



n. 11S5-1IS7: 

"And whiles againit a thorn thou 

bear'rt thy part. 
To keep thy sharp won wtidng. 

wretched I, 
ToimititetheBirelL . . 



(B) 

an imitatioa <rf 
the ni^tingale and at the same 
time a reference to Tereu% who 
forced Philtand. (b) 
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Senseless trees, they cannot hear thee ; 

Ruthless beasts, they will not cheer thee. 

King Pandion, he is dead ; 

All thy friends are lapped in lead : 

All thy fellow birds do sing, 

Careless of thy sorrowing. 

Even so, poor bird, like thee. 

None alive will pity me. 

Whilst as fickle fortune smiPd, 

Thou and I were both beguiPd. 

Every one that flatters thee. 

Is no friend in misery. 

Words are easy like the wind ; 

Faithful friends are hard to find. 

Every man will be thy friend, 

Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend ; 

But if store of crowns be scant. 

No man will supply thy want. 

If that one be prodigal. 

Bountiful they will him call : 

And with such like flattering, 

** Pity but he were a king.** 

If he be addict to vice. 

Quickly him they will entice ; 

If to women he be bent. 

They have at commandment ; 

But if fortune once do frown. 
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<* beads. The oki copy, 
with nuuiifest error, beara. [So 
Lucrece, 1. 1148, "let beads bear 
gentle minds."] 

zxi. * King Pandion, the father 
of PhflomeL The legend comes 
from Ovid's Meiamorphcmi^ as 

VOL. xvn.— 11 



stated in TUui Andnnieus^ IV. 
i. 42^55. (b) 

zxi. ^ They have ai command' 
mtfd. White read They have him 
at commandement. He probably 
took have him ai from Se^ell and 
derived the e in commandemant 
from the early copies. (^) 
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llun Ikrewdl hia great renown : 
Tbsy that &wn'd on him before, 
Uae hit company no more. 
He that u thy friend indeed. 
He will help thee in tfa j need. 
If thou sorrow, he will weep ; 
If tbou wake, he cannot aleep : 
lliiu of every grief in heart 
He with thee doth bear a part. 
llefle axe certain signs to know 
Fbitiifiil friend from flattering toe. 
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"SHAKE-SPBARES SONNETS. Nener befim Imprinted. At 
LiMDOH Bj a. Eld tor T. T. and Me to be solde by Wiltiam Arpttg, 
IM9." Mo. WiMTca. 

The MUM. By the ume, " toA are to be tdde hj IiAm WriglU, 
dwdUng St dutst Church gate. ISM." 

" A Looer'a complaiDt Bj William Sbake-cpeaie," is printed at 
the e&d at tU> voluiiie, of which it makei eleren page*. 

{A Faaimile of the fint 1S09 edttioii of the ScHioets U among the 
Shakeipeare Qnarto Facslmilca edited bj Dr. FiuniraU (No. 30), with 
an introductioD by Thomai Tyler.i See also the Oxford Facsimite of 
the First Edition of leoSfhim tbecopyintheHalonc CoUectioa in the 
Bodloan Library with an introduction and bibliography by Sidney Lee. 
No other edition of the Sonnets seems to have appeared ader 1 609 be- 
fore 1640. when there waa issued the volume " Potmt ; written by 
WiL Shake-speare. Gent Printed at London by Tho. CoIm, and are 
to be sold by John Bnuon, dwelling in St Dunstan's Church-yard. 
1640." This is the volume reproduced by Smith, London, 18SJ.> The 
volume oontained, ti^ether with other material (for instance, the poems 
in the PattionaU Pilffrim colletrtion), most of the Sonnets rearranged 
and connected Id series under various titles. Those omitted altogether 
were Sonnets zviii, xix, zlii), Ivi, Ixxv, tuvi, xcrl, czxvi.] 

> In 1870 Smith reprinted the Asplejr editioo of 1609. (a) 
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SONNETS 

INTRODUCTION 

SHAKESPEARE'S Sonnets were first printed in 1 609 in a 
small quarto volume, the publisher of which dedicated 
them to a Mr. W. H., whom he styles their " only begetter." 
They, or some of them, or possibly some others of Shake- 
speare's writing, are mentioned in Meres's PaUadis Tamia, 
(which appeared in 1598,) in company with their author's 
Fenus and Adonis and Laicrece, as ^' his sugred sonnets among 
his private friends." In only three of them, those numbered 
111, 135, and 136, is he unmistakably speaking in his own 
person, though the first of these seems clearly connected in 
spirit with its predecessor. As to the motives of the rest we 
have only that kind of internal evidence which addresses it- 
self to the judgment of the individual reader. They may, or 
they may not, have been the direct and deliberate expres- 
sions of his own feeling ; and some of them, as, for instance, 
the first seventeen, with which the succeeding five seem to 
be intimately connected, are of such a nature that it is diffi- 
cult to conjecture why they should have been written by any 
man. This is aU that we know about a collection of more 
than two thousand verses, second only in importance and in 
interest to the best dramatic productions of their author. 

Conjecture has long been busy to discover the purpose of 
these sonnets, and the person or persons to whom they were 
addressed. Farmer thought, or, rather, guessed, that they 
were written to William Hart, the poet's nephew; Tyrwhitt 
suggested that the line — 

** A man in hue, all Hmoes in his controlling " — 

in the twentieth sonnet, indicates William Hughes, or Hews, 
as their subject ; George Qialmers argued that the recipient 
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of the impAadoned adulation which pervades so many of them 
wu no other than tiie vii^in Qoeen Elizabeth herself ! Dr. 
Drake supposed that in " W. H." ve have the transposed ini- 
tials of Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton ; and lastly, 
Mr. Boaden brought forward William Herbert, Earl of Pem- 
broke, as the beautiful youth, the dearly loved false friend, 
whose reluctance to marry, and whose readiness to love lightly 
the wanton and alluring woman whom the poet loved so 
deeply, were the occasion of these mysterious and impres- 
sive poems.^ 

Of these hypotheses, the latter, which alone is worth; of 
serions consideration, was adopted by Mr. Armitage Brown, 
and very minutely worked out in his book entitled S/uJce- 
tptar^t Auloltiographkal Poenu. Mr. Brown thinks that Shake* 
speare used the sonnet form merely as a stanza, and that all 
his sonnets, exclusive of the last two, (which manifestly have 
no connection with any others,) were written as sis consecu- 
tive poema. He thus divides them, and designates their 
subjects : — 

Pint Poem. Sonnets I to !6. To hit friend, ptrtuading him to 

Second Poem. Sonnets 8T to 55. To hii frimd, fitrgimng lam for 
having Toli>td him of his mitlTtt$. 

Third Poem. Sonnets 56 to 7T. To hit friend, complaining of hit cold- 
nM*, and leominy Aim oflift't decay. 

Fourth Poem. Sonnets 78 to 101. To hie friend, complaining that ht 
priftri another poaft praitee, and reproving him for .fauUe^ that mag 
ityure hit character. 

Fifth Poem. Sonnets 102 to lf6. To hit friend, exeimnghimetlf for 
having been tome tijne tilerU, and ditdaimlag the chargt of inconttanoy. 

Sixth Poem. Sonuets 121 to 153. To hit miitrMt, on her infideUlif. 

These divisions are merely arbitrary ; and all the author's 
ingenuity has failed to convince me cither that the limits 

I A profouud German, Heir Bamstorff, and an acute Frenchman, 
Monsieur Philar^te Chasles, have conceived, and even printed, and 
men of Shakespeare's race have actually discussed, theories upon this 
■ubject vhich are alluded to only test some reader might otherwise 
■uppose that they had escaped notice, (w) 
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which he has drawn exist otherwise than in his imagination, 
or that the sonnets within those limits are consecutively in- 
terdependent. He himself admits that in the sixth poem or 
division the order of the stanzas or sonnets is confused in the 
edition of I609 — the only one of even quasi authority. That 
many of the sonnets which were printed together are upon 
the same subject, or have some connection with each other, 
is clear enough ; but, excepting the first seventeen, (all of 
which urge a very young man to marry,) continuity of purpose 
is rarely traceable through more than half a dozen of them in 
the order in which they were first given to the world. In 
my opinion they were printed in the first edition much in the 
sequence in which they were gathered together, with little 
attention to systematic arrangement; and the consequence 
is a distracting, and, most probably, a remediless confusion 
after the twenty-second sonnet, even as to those which have 
manifestly some connection with each other. 

The Mr. W. H., to whom these poems are dedicated as 
their only begetter, could not have been so designated be- 
cause they were aU addressed to him, or because he alone 
was in any sense their subject or their object. For some of 
them are addressed to a woman, others to a lad, others to a 
man ; in three Shakespeare speaks unmistakably for himself, 
and upon subjects purely personal; and the last two are mere 
fanciful and independent productions. But though it is thus 
manifest that no one man could have been the only inspirer or 
occasion of aU these sonnets, yet Mr. W. H. could easily 
have been their only procurer for the purposes of publication, 
and thus have performed an office which Thomas Thorpe 
might well have acknowledged by something more substan- 
tial than the barren wish which has proved such a riddle to 
after generations. It is true that two hundred and fifty 
years ago the word '' beget " was restricted, as it is now, to 
the expression of the idea of procreation. But this dedica- 
tion is not written in the common phraseology of its period ; 
it is throughout a piece of affectation and elaborate quaint- 
ness, in which the then antiquated prefix ''be" might be 
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expected to occur ; '' beget " being used for '^ get/' as Wiclif 
uses " betook " for " took " in Mark xv. 1 — " And ledden him 
and betoken him to Pilat." 

Mr. Pyce was the first, I believe, to advance the opinion 
that most of these sonnets were composed '' in an assumed 
character on different subjects, and at different times." ^ 
This supposition is in accordance with the custom of Shake- 
speare's day for poets to write songs and sonnets for the use 
of those who could not write verse themselves. Sometimes 
this was done for friendship's sake, sometimes for money, and 
often for the mere pleasure of both parties. That Shake- 
speare, who had such facility with his pen, and who seems to 
have been so obliging and so sociable, and whom we know to 
have been so thrifty, should not have had occasion to con- 
form to this literary custom of his time, would have been 
hardly credible, even without that singularly phrased testi- 
mony of Francis Meres, '^ his sugred sonnets among his private 
Jriends," By these words Meres seems to point directly to 
such an origin for at least some sonnets which Shakespeare 
had written before 1598. But were the sonnets to which 
Meres refers those which have come down to us? For un- 
less we can regard the sonnets which were published in 
1609, and which are all of Shakespeare's that are known to 
exist, as mere fanciful exercises in poetry, we must ask, 
Would Shakespeare, or the man for whom he wrote, have 
shown about among his friends these evidences of so pro- 
found an emotion, these witnesses of an internal struggle 
that went near to shatter his whole being? I confess that 
I can neither believe that he would, nor quite accept, as I 
once did, the alternative. It is, however, to be observed, 
that Shakespeare, who so carefully published his Fenus and 
Adonis, and his Lucrece, and who looked so sharply after his 
interests, did not publish his sonnets, although he must have 
known how eagerly they would have been sought by the 
public — a fact which favours the supposition that they, like 

^ In his Memoir of Shakespeare prefixed to Pickering*s edition of 
the Poems, (w) 
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the plays, had been sold, and were not properly under his 
control. On the other hand, the htct that he for whom the 
sonnets speak is described as one who knows his '' years be 
past the best/' as '' beaten and chopped with tanned antiq- 
uity/' and as having ''travelled on to age's sleepy night/' 
which I was once inclined to regard as evidence that Shake- 
speare could not have written them in his own person, because 
in 1598 he was but thirty-four years old and in l609 but 
forty-five, has no such significance. There is evidence enough 
that in those days a man was called old, and even aged, when 
he had passed the freshness of his first youth. Even in 
1641-2 Sir Simonds D'Ewes, the great authority on prece- 
dents of the Long Parliament, and who was its manuscript 
chronicler, was styled ''an ancient gentleman," and he was 
then but thirty-nine years old. In those days men seem to 
have shown the marks of age sooner than they do now. They 
lived harder lives, put less restraint upon their passions, gave 
emotion freer way, drank more alcohol, went through much 
wear and tear which the experience of the race has taught us 
to avoid ; and even among the wealthy classes they enjoyed 
less of those daily household comforts which by affording 
present ease husband the vital energies. 

Five of the somiets — Nos. 80, 83, 85, 86, and 121 — were 
evidently written to be presented to some lady who had 
verses addressed to her by at least one other person than the 
supposed writer of these ; for the praises of another poet are 
explicitly mentioned in them. No. 78 was addressed to one 
who was the theme of many pens, for it contains these lines: — 

" So oft I have invoked thee for my muse. 
And found such fidr assistance in my verse. 
As every alien pen hath got my use. 
And under thee their poetry disperse. 



In others* woriu thou dost but mend the style. 
And arts with thy sweet graces graced be.'* 

These are of the number which Mr. Brown classes as part of 
the Fourth Poem, the chief subject of which is a complaint 
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bf Shakespeare that hii friend prefera another poet's pniaes. 
Bat ""Viwg all allowance for a imrmth in the ex[ffe»ion of 
frlendthfp, which, admiwible then, would oeem ridiculous in 
our day, I cannot bot regard many of the sonnets in this 
nppoaed Fonrth Poem, and the six above mentioned among 
tiiem, u addressed to a woman. 

A singular and striking feature of these somiets is the 
poef 8 reiteration of the immortali^ which the^ secure for 
their subgect. Tliese boasts of giving deathless &me to the 
subjects of his verse seem inconsistent with the notion of 
Shakespeare's character which we derive from what we 
know of him, as well as from what little we arc told of him 
hy his cmtempmiies, — with his indifference to fame, with 
that modcs^, and simi^idty, and sweetness which made 
bim beloved even by those who thought themselves his 
rivals. He might have written thus jestingly ; bnt could he 
have mode such an assertion repeatedly in sad and serious 
earnest, and in his own person ? * And if his sonnets were 
merely complimentary, would he not rather have said that 
immortality was secured for his verses by their subject? 
These poems are peculiar la this respect ; and the peculiarity 
adds to our perplexity in considering the question whether 
their author wrote them in his own person or in another's. 

For whom these sonnets were written, if they were indeed 
vicarious, it is more difficult to discover, than to whom they 
were addressed. I have, I confess, no opinion upon the sub- 
ject which is at all satisfactory to me, or perhaps even worthy of 
the reader's serious attention. But I have thought that the first 
seventeen may have been written at the request of a doting 
mother, who wished to persuade a handsome, wayward son 
into an early marriage. Why should one man beseech another 
to take a wife with such tender and impassioned importunity i 
Why should Shakespeare have entreated a youthful friend, 
whom he loved with a love passing that of woman, to marry 
" for love of me " i There seems to be no imaginable reason 

I The reader must be cautioned against an overhead; acceptance 
of the viem here set forth, (a) « 
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for seventeen such poetical petitions. But that a mother 
should be thus solicitous is not strange, or that she should 
long to see the beautiful children of her own beautiful off- 
spring. The desire for grandchildren, and the love of them, 
seem sometimes even stronger than parental yearning. But 
I hazard this conjecture with little confidence. An obscurity 
which seems impenetrable has fallen upon the origin of these 
impressive compositions. Mr. Thomas Thorpe appears in his 
dedication as the Sphinx of literature ; and thus far he has 
not met his (Edipus. 

[White's essay has been given entire, because it brings out 
clearly the inherent difficulties in dealing with the problems 
of these poems — problems no nearer solution to-day than 
before. Over thirty years ago Prof. Edward Dowden gave 
in his Shakspere Primer (1877) a conservative and natural 
explanation of the Sonnets as expressions of personal feeling. 
This he repeated with some elaboration in a special edition 
of the Sonnets (reissued with additional matter, 1903). In 
recent years there appeared almost contemporaneously (1898) 
Mr. Sidney Lee's Life of William Shakespeare and Mr. George 
Wyndham's Poems of Shakespeare, The former contained the 
most laborious argument yet advanced against a personal in- 
terpretation of these poems, treating them merely as exercises 
after the &shion of Elizabethan sonneteers written for the 
greater part in the author's early years. The latter subjected 
the poems to a fresh analysis and -more detailed classification 
into united groups, giving metaphysical and ideal interpreta- 
tions to much that is subjective in them, and possibly reading 
not a little of his own suggested conceptions into them. In 
Mr. Wyndham's words : " We need not choose : the middle 
way remains of accepting from the Sonnets only the matter 
which they embody and the form which they display." 

These three views, all different yet all representative of 
three striking modes of interpretation, may be accepted as 
standing for the best English criticism and study of to-day 
and are here outlined. 

Mr. Dowden lets the Sonnets tell their own story connect- 
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€% In thdr nort iwtanl a pMe a net (gtriywr Ajmt. 
pp. llS-114}: 

•"Till TT Ii ilil iif liiii Msie^tiiefint fion 1 to 1<6 

(the EnTOf, 1S6, cooaiaaag of twdre Bon In coaplcts) ad- 
drened toaTDungiiua; tlie otlier, I«7-154, ^dicaed to or 
febrrfng to « woomil But both Mitei allBde to evento wtOda 
cooneet the two penon* wUh one another and wfth Shake- 
qican. The joang fiiend, whom Shakeqieaie lored with a 
bnd idolatrj, ma beattUfnl, dever, rich in the gifts of fbrtone, 
at high Fudc The woman wb> of stdned character, &lae to 
ber hubuid, the reraie at beaotifii], dark-^ed, pide-ftccd, 
a muieian, poaaeaMd of a rtnnge power of atbaction. To 
ber &Betn>tion Sbakenieare jleldcd himael^ ^t^l^ in hia ab- 
tenee ihe hdd her marea for Shakeapeare's Mend and won 
hltn. Hence a coldneii, eatnngement, and, for aonie time, a 
complete aeTerance between Shakespeare and his friend, after 
a time followed by acknowledgment of &alts oa both sidea. 
Mid a complete reconcUUtion. 

" So the Sonnets most be interpreted if we accept the nat- 
ural sense tbe; seem to bear. . . . 

"The Sonnets from 1 to 126 fonn, allowing for a fow pos- 
sible breaks, a continuous series. In the early Sonnets the 
poet urges his friend to many, that, his beau^ Borviving in 
his children, he may conquer Time and Decay. But if be 
refuses this, then Verse — the poetry of Shakespeare — must 
make war upon Time, and confer immortality upon his friend's 
loveliness (1 5-1 9)> Many of the poems are written in absence 
(S6, 37, as, Sec). All Shakespeare's griefs and losses are 
mode good to him by joy in his friend (29-81). The wrong 
done by 'Will' to Shakespeare is then spoken of (33), for 
which some 'salve' is offered (34); the salve is worthless, 
but Shakespeare will by to forgive. We trace the gradual 
growth of distrust on each side (58), until a melancholy settles 
down upon the heart of Shakespeare {66). Still be loves his 
friend, and tries to think him pure and true. Then a new 
trouble arises : bis friend is frtvoring a rival poet of great 
learning and skill (76-86). . . . Shakespeare Uda his fiiend 
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* Farewell ' (87) ; let him hate Shakespeare if he will He 
ceases to address poems to him; but after an interval of 
silence begins once more to sing (100, 101, 102, &c.). He 
sees his friend again and finds him still beautiful. There is a 
reconciliation (104, 105, 107). Explanations and confessions 
are made. Love is restored, stronger than ever (119), for now 
it has passed through trial and sorrow ; it is founded not on 
interested motives (124), nor, as formerly, on the attraction 
of youth and beauty, but is inward of the heart (125). And 
thus, gravely and happily, the Sonnets to his friend conclude. 

'^ The reader who chooses to investigate the second series 
of Sonnets — those to Shakespeare's dark mistress — wiU meet 
with littie difficulty in understanding them. Perhaps 153, 
154, which seem to be two experiments in verse on the same 
subject, ought to be placed apart from the rest." — Thus, 
Mr. Dowden. 

Mr. George Wyndham (Poems of Shakespeare) analyzes the 
Sonnets still further, and interprets them in a metaphysical 
and almost allegorical spirit. He finds the First Series (i to 
cxxvi) susceptible of division into seven subordinate groups : 

A. Sonnets i-xix. The poems in this group echo the ar- 
gument in Fefius and Adonis, 157, 174. Written ostensibly to 
urge a beautiful youth to marry, they form essentially " a con- 
tinuous poem on Beauty and Decay," with two subsidiary 
themes: '^one, philosophic, on immortality conferred by 
breed; the other, literaiy, on inmiortality conferred by 
verse." 

There follow Sonnets xx-xxi, xxii, xxiii-xxiv, xxv, " written 
playfully or afiectionately to the youth who is now dear to 
their author. * 

B. Sonnets xxvi-xxxii. ^^A continuous poem on Absence 
. . . turning each succeeding emotion to its full artistic 
account." 

C. Sonnets xxiii-xlii. On a personal theme. The writer's 
friend has wronged him by stealing his mistress's love. The 
counterpart on the same theme in the Second Series are Son- 
nets cxxxiii-cxliv, addressed to the mistress or in comment 
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on her nmiplicity in the wrong. Only three are re&lly trsgic : 
xxxiv, xxxvi, and xl ; — yet they end "we muat not be foes." 
There follow Sonnets illii, xliv-xlv, «Ivi-xl¥ii-xlrai, jilix, 1-li, 
lii on Absence, liii— liv, Iv are again on the theme of immor- 
taliziog. This last (Iv) seems to be an Envoy, verifying a 
passage connected with Shakespeare in which Meres in his 
PaUadit Tama (1598) quoted Ovid and Horace. 

D. Sonnets Ivi-Ixxiv. The Poet writes again after Silence. 
The absence of the friend inspires reflections mncb more 
metaphysical than the earlier handling of the same theme 
(B. xxvi-uxii), and (together with cxxiii, cxxiv, and cxxv) 
are among the noblest of the Sonnets. There follow Son- 
nets Ixxv, bcxvi, btxvii. 

E. Sonnets Ixxviii-lxxxvi Again personal This gronp 
treats of the Rival Poets, — for Mr. Wyndbam holds they 
are plural, — and particularly of one who has " bereft the 
writer of his friend's admiration." The mood is " playful, 
suggesting no tragedy." 

F. Sonnets Ixxxvii-xcvi Utter Estrangement. "A 
single speech of tragic intensity, ... in elegiac verse more 
exquisite than Ovid's own." 

Here is the greatest break in the First Series. Sonnets 
97 and 9S-99 tell of two absences, occurring in late summer 
and in spring, denoting possibly the lapse of time from early 
autumn to spring. 

G. Sonnets c-cxxv. After Silence, a Renewal. A retro- 
spect over a space of three years to the time when " love was 
new." The old themes (chiefly in A and D) are retouched. 
Beauty and Decay, Love, Constancy, the Immortalizing of the 
beloved object. A personal series is interwoven : " an apology 
(cix-cxii, cxvii-cxx, cxxii) for a negligence on the Poet's part 
of the rites of friendship . . . founded on episodes and moods 
necessarily incidental to the life which we know Shakespeare 
must have led." The "feeling of undeserved degradation is 
a mood most incident to all who work, whether artists or men 
of action." 

"Thus does he lead up directly to the last three Sonnets 
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of the Series (cxxiii^ cxxiv, cxxv)^ which close this Satire to 
Decay, and with it the whole series (i-cxxv)." 

An Envoy to the whole series, composed of six couplets, 
follows. 

Some regard Sonnets xxvi, xxxii, (?) xlii, Iv, Ixxv, xcvi, xdx, 
as well as cxxyi, as ^'envoys" to the special groups and 
subdivisions. 

" The Second Series shows fewer traces of design. . . . The 
magnificent cxxix on ^ lust in action ' is wedged between two : 
one addressed to [the poet's] mistress and one descriptive of 
her charm; both playful in their fancy, cxlvi, to his Soul, 
¥rith its grave pathos and beauty, follows on a foolish verbal 
conceit, written in octosyllabic verse ; while cliii and cliv are 
contrived in the worst manner of the French Renaissance on 
the theme of a Greek epigram. But the rest are, all of them, 
addressed to a Dark Lady whom Shakespeare loved in spite 
of her infidelity, or they comment on the wrong she does 
him. . . . They were written at the same time and on the 
same subject as the Sonnets in Group C, xxxiii-xliii. . . . 
They are alternately playful and pathetic; their diction is 
often as exquisite, their discourse often as eloquent. But 
sometimes they are sardonic and even fierce." 

Passing from the Topics suggested by the mere story of the 
Sonnets, Mr. Wyndham discusses a number of abstruse themes 
of art and life he finds contained in them : the idea of beauty ; 
the truth of beauty; how false art obscures the truth of 
beauty; imaginary standpoints in time; and the unreality 
of time. 

The tendency to treat the Sonnets, not as biographical data, 
but as exercises of the poet's art, representing stages in the 
development of his poetic powers, has distinctly grown of late 
years. This is the basis of a careful study by Prof. Thos. IL 
Price on The Technic of Shakespeare* 9 Sonnets in the '^Studies 
in Honor of Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve " (1902) : " So soon 
as the world ceases to seek in the sonnets for morbid details 
of the poet's biography, and for revelation of .his adventures 
and intrigues, those poems assume their true value as works 
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of art And^ if the stages of a poet's artistic development be 
in truth the vital facts of a poet's life^ then the sonnets become 
of monumental worth, stages in the attainment of his perfect 
art, the training-school of his transcendent genius for poetic 
form. They are the abiding record of his studies in poetiy. 
In them the young dramatist, with his mind set upon all that 
was best in the sonnet-literature of his time, trained himself 
by strenuous practice and through the most ingenious and 
varied experiments in style and poetic diction, to his final pur- 
pose, the dramatic rendering of human character. 

''In essence, therefore, the sonnets, as a long series of 
elaborate studies in the lyrical expression of thought and 
emotion, are as purely and intensely dramatic as the drunas 
themselves. . . ." 

This attitude and point of view prepares us for a consider- 
ation of the strongest denial that has been made that most 
of the Sonnets were written on personal themes, and the 
stoutest maintenance of the thesis that they are for the most 
part but exercises in a current literary fashion. This will be 
found in Mr. Sidney Lee's IJfe of William Shakespeare (1898) 
and in his subsequent discussions of the subject. The argu- 
ment is as follows. 

The sonnet form came into vogue with the verses of Wyatt 
and Surrey under Henry VIII. But it was not until Sir Philip 
Sidney's Astrophel and Stella was published in 1591 — in which 
was portrayed Astrophel's hopeless love for Stella — that all 
the verse- writers of the day essayed the same form and suffered 
from the same complaint in a more or less closely connected 
series of verses. In the 6ve years after the publication of the 
Stella poems there appeared a very large number of such col- 
lections: Samuel Daniel's Delia, 1592; Henry Constable's 
Dianay 1592; Giles Fletcher's Ucia, 1593; B. Barnes' Par- 
thenophil, 1593; Michael Drayton's Idea, 1594; Spenser's 
Amoretti, 1595 ; Thomas Lodge's PhUlis, 1595 ; George Chap- 
man's Coronet for Mistress Philosophy, 1595 ; R. Lynch's Diella, 
1596; and Bartholomew Griffin's Fidessa, 1596. The culmi- 
nating point thus seems to have been reached about 1 59^^5, 
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In Shakespeare's early plays {Love's Labour *s Lost, Romeo 
and JuUet, AH 's Well that Ends Well (i. e. Love's Labour 's 
Won ?) ) are abundant evidences of the poet's experimenting 
¥rith the sonnet form in verse. After his success ¥rith Fenus 
and Adonis and Lucrece he took up this form^ and the bulk of 
the Sonnets were thus early efforts and composed in the con- 
ventional temper of the time as early as 1594. They were 
added to now and then in a sporadic fashion for the next ten 
years^ between 1594 and the year of James I's accession 
(1603). 

In literary value they are very unequal — from the su- 
premely beautiful to the merely conventional. The form is 
not that of the Petrarchan or Italian sonnet^ — an octave 
followed by a sestet^ — but the form introduced by Wyatt and 
developed by Sidney, Daniel, Drayton, and, with a special 
Unking of rhymes, Spenser — three quatrains with a conclud- 
ing couplet. Many of the Sonnets pursue the same theme 
and stand in related groups. The Elizabethan sonnet for the 
most part shows a lack of genuine sentiment. Shakespeare 
in his plays speaks lightly of the practice : ^^ Tush, none but 
minstrels like of sonneting" (Loves Labour's Lost, IV. iiL 
158) ; and there is a satiric touch in the recipe for sonnet 
love-making in the Ttvo Gentlemen of Verona, III. ii. 68—70. 

That in Shakespeare's Sonnets the autobiographic element 
is slight and the imitative strong, many things go to show. 
The claim for immortality is a well-known borrowed conceit, 
and no less so is the method of vituperation addressed to a 
woman. Only in the love adventure does there seem to be a 
genuine personal note. So far as any actual person or fnend 
is intended, this seems to Mr. Lee to be plainly the Earl of 
Southampton, Shakespeare's only patron, now become his 
friend, to whom the Venus and Adonis and Lucrece had just 
been dedicated. The early date (1594) assigned by Mr. Lee 
to most of these exercises bears out this conclusion. 

Mr. Lee further calls attention to a curious identity of ini- 
tials and a singular coincidence of the year, 1594. In this 
year was published a poem with the title, WiUobie, his Aviso, 
VOL. xvn. — 19 
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or the True Picture of a Modest Maid and of a Chaste and 
Constant Wife. There are some prefatory lines in praise of 
Avisa, and Shakespeare apparently is mentioned here by name 
for the first time : " And Shake-speare paints poor Lucrece's 
rape." The poem tells how a young married woman, Avisa, 
resists the wooing of several admirers. At length Heniy 
Willobie (H. W.) becomes an ardent adorer and seeks counsel 
of his firiend "W, S., who not long before had tried the courtesy 
of the like passion and was now nearly recovered of the like infec- 
ion," Tlds friend at first would " see whether it would sort 
to a happier end for this new actor than it did for the old 
player" but at last gives sound advice. There is hardly any 
doubt that " Henry Willobie " is an assumed name, and that 
the piece was satirical, if not, as it has been suggested, even 
libellous in character. Two years later, in 1596, it was " called 
in," together with Hall's Satires and another work. While no 
conclusions can be drawn, it is nevertheless curious that W. S, 
and H. W, should be the same as the initials of William Shake- 
speare and Henry Wriothesley, and that the story should 
indicate some such love adventure as seems told in the 
Sonnets. 

So far as there are any autobiographic revelations in the 
Sonnets, there seem to be several references to the relations 
between the poet and the patron — emphasized as only one 
— of his verses (xxiii, xxvii, xxxii, xxxvii, xxxviii, Ixix, Ixxvii- 
Ixxxvi, c, ci, ciii, cvi). The warmth of the dedication of 
Lucrece is reproduced in even more gorgeous language in 
xxvi Tn this connection Mr. Lee identifies the rival poet 
as Bamabe Barnes, a poetic panegyrist of Southampton and 
a prolific sonneteer. The extravagances of literary compli- 
ment in Elizabeth's day went beyond all restraint. The 
early date of 1594> preserves the fitness of the designation 
of Southampton as still a youth, and the description of the 
Sonnets corresponds to an actual portrait of Southampton we 
possess. According to this theory, two of these sonnets ad- 
dressed to him refer specifically to later events. In Ixx the 
hero of the poet has " passed by the ambush of young days," 
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and cvii is interpreted as referring to Elizabeth's death ('^the 
mortal moon hath her eclipse endured"), the accession of 
James I ('^ peace proclaims olives of endless age "), and the 
release from prison of Southampton (" Now ¥rith the drops of 
this most balmy time. My love looks fresh "), who had been 
convicted in I6OI of complicity in the plot of Essex's rebel- 
lion (^^ as forfeit to a confined doom "). [In accepting these 
references Mr. Lee adopts so far Mr. Gerald Massey's view in 
The Secret Drama of Shakespeare's Sonnets.^ All the poets of 
the day felicitated the nation that the sceptre had passed 
peacefully from Elizabeth to James, and ^^ Samuel Daniel and 
John Davies specifically celebrated Southampton's release." 
Mr. Lee thinks, '* It is improbable that Shakespeare remained 
silent." 

After a fiuhion of the day the Sonnets were circulated in 
manuscript without being published. One line (xciv. 14), 
" Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds," was quoted 
in Inward Illy a play probably written before 1595. In 1598 
Francis Meres spoke, as we have seen, in his Palladis Tamia of 
Shakespeare's ^' sugred sonnets among his private friends. " In 
1599 William Jaggard inserted two of. the most mature ones 
(cxxxviii and cxliv) in his collection. The Passionate Pilgrim, 
At length, in l609> the series, as we have them, was sent 
surreptitiously to the press. 

Such is the strongly put, though not in every particular con- 
vincing, argument of Mr. Sidney Lee.^ Certain it is that 
through his investigations the relations of Shakespeare's Son- 
nets to the productions of the contemporaiy sonneteers of 
England and the Continent have been brought into clearer 
light ; and an earlier date than had been generally assumed 
(Mr. Dowden placed them at various points of time in the ten 

1 Mr. Lee*s views cannot be thoroughly appreciated without a care- 
fill study, not only of his revised lAfe^ but of the two volumes of EUsm- 
hethan Sonnets, which he edited with an elaborate and most valuable 
introduction for the new edition of Arber*8 Engliih Oamsrt and of his 
introduction in the Oxford Facsimile, 1905. The student should also 
be referred to the introduction to Canon Beeching*s edition of the 
Sonnets in the Athsnaum Pr§9$ Series, (a) 
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yrmn lirtween 1595 and l605) has been mmgntil to 
itutiil>rr <>f them. Following oat this thooght^ 
slitilUHUrfi III sfieech and thought have been iwintc i l 
iwrrii ihr iSonnets and the early poems, Fauu wad A 
iMCTftr, the early historical plays^ particolarly S Htmwy FI^ 
and the early love-plays.* 

Thr. love-intrigue of Love's Labowr 's Ijut, the daik b enntj 
of the hrniine so insisted upon, the sonnet-dialogue, and tbe 
dimiinating spirit of the play are allied with many of the Scm- 
nets. An echo of the central thought of Romeo and JmUei umj 
be heard in the lines (cxvi. 11, 12): 



" Love Altera not with his (t. #. Tlme*s) brief boon and 
But besra It out even to the edge of doom.** 

Others of the Sonnets in the strength of their introspection 
give l)ack rather the sadder and more melancholy note of 
Hamlet and Meature for Measure. 

While Mr. Lee places most of the Sonnets as early as 1594, 
even he must admit that at least one other (cvii, discussed 
a1x)ve) was written ten years later, after the change of gov- 
ernment in If)()3. A compromise l)etween the several views 
may {K>ssihly be cflTccted. We may conclude that while the 
more conventional ones, r. g, i-xix, &c. are early, others came 
from the Sliakespcarc of maturer powers and were written 
possibly more nearly at the turning-point of the century, which 
was at the same time the jxiint of culmination of the poet's 
genius. 

The identity l>oth of the jioet and of the person to whom 
the SonnelM were addressed has only a curious interest and is 
of quite Heeondtiry ini|M>rtanee coni[>ared with the question of 
their menning and interpretation and may be dismissed briefly. 
As w** hMvo Heen, Mr. Lee, who argues for an early date, 
identideN Uie rival |Hiet with lianiabe Barnes who wrote verses 

1 SiM« K\ Siirnaln i Skah$9pmri$ Lehrjahr§^ 1897. (r) 
* l^ir H lut i»f |varHUeUams between the SonneU and Love's Labour *s 
l^%$$ Miut .W«4iM*iMiH#r Ni^ht$ Drsasiu see C. F. McClumpha, Modsm 
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in praise of Southampton. Mr. Wyndham believes there were 
several rivals referred to^ and one particularly emphasized 
who was probably Michael Drayton. Prof. William Minto 
(Characteristics of English Poets) made the suggestion it was 
George Chapman, translator of Homer, dramatist, and com- 
pleter of Marlowe's unfinished Hero and Leander, '^The 
proud full sail of his great verse" is regarded as a fitting 
description before Keats's well-known worshipful lines, " On 
First Looking into Chapman's Homer." Chapman's first seven 
books of the Iliad appeared in 1598. 

In regard to the person addressed the matter of the date 
plays no inconsiderable part. The poems seem to reveal a 
close relation between an older man and a youth. If the 
date about 1594 be accepted ¥rith Mr. Lee, then the argument 
in favor of Southampton has much weight. Those who hold 
to a later date as more probable, about 1 600, identify the 
friend ¥rith William Herbert, bom 1580, the son of Sidney's 
sister. Countess of Pembroke, and one of two brothers to 
whom the First Folio of l623 was dedicated. The intrepid 
upholder of this view has been Mr. Thomas Tyler in his edi- 
tion of Shakespeare's Sonnets (1890), in the Preface to the 
Quarto Facsimile Reprint of the Sonnets and elsewhere. Mr. 
Tyler also wishes to identify the '* dark lady " ¥rith Mistress 
Mary Fitton, a lady in waiting at Elizabeth's court, who came 
from the upper part of Shakespeare's county, fell into dis- 
grace, and was the avowed mistress of William Herbert It 
was a scandal of the Court in 1 600-1. This theory has lost 
ground in the face of Mr. Lee's fierce onset and for other 
reasons, yet it cannot be neglected. 

The historical allusions in cvii and cxxiv, which have been 
variously interpreted, are regarded by the upholders of this 
theory as referring to the rebellion of Essex in l601. Son- 
nets cxxxv, cxxxvi, cxliii are believed to show the poems were 
addressed to one " Will." Yet others see in " Will " possibly 
a quibble of the poet on his own name, and certainly a play 
on the two meanings of the word as '* wiU " and ^^ wish," com- 
mon in Elizabethan usage. Finally, the " Mr. W. H." of the 
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dedkAtkn, who is spoken of as '^the onlie begetter of these 
iDSuing sonnets/' has William Herbert's initials. 

Tlus last brings us to the consideration of the words " onlie 
begetter/* By those who interpret the words as " the inspirer " 
of the Yerses, the choice has been, as indicated, between Wil- 
liam Herbert, " W. H./' and the Earl of Southampton, as the 
reversal of the initials of Henry Wriothesley. Others see in 
"begetter" the sense of "obtainer," "procurer/' or other 
meanings to suit special theories, and William Hathaway, 
William Hervey (Southampton's stepfather), even "William 
Himself," have all been proposed. 

Mr. Sidney Lee has found yet another name to foist the 
initials upon : William Hall, a stationer's assistant, " who was 
professionally engaged, like Thorpe (Thomas Thorpe, the sur^ 
reptitious publisher of the Sonnets and the ^ T. T/ of the dedi- 
cation), in procuring copy. In I606, Hall, who commonly 
conducted his operations under cover of the familiar initials 
' W. H.,' won a conspicuous success of the predatory kind. . . . 
When Thorpe dubbed ' Mr. W. H.' with characteristic mag- 
niloquence, he used ' begetter ' in the sense of * getter/ * ob- 
tainer/ or ' procurer/ which was not uncommon in Elizabethan 
English, and he merely indicated in his Pistol-like dialect 
that ' Mr. W. H.' was a friendly member of the pirate-pub- 
lisher fraternity who by getting into his hands, or procuring a 
manuscript copy of, Shakespeare's Sonnets, supplied the ^ onlie * 
opportunity for their surreptitious issue." 

Doubtless others with the initials "W. H." will still be 
found.* It is equally clear that new arrangements of the 
Sonnets and new intcr|>retations of them will continue to be 
made until, as ivS unlikely, concrete documentary evidence of 
the most i^vsitivc an<l inclusive kind is discovered in connec- 
tion with each of the m^iin problems involved. As matters 
stand, Shakes|>care's pur|Kxscs in writing, the identity of " Mr. 

1 At thin \^w^ l^r. HfMmrmnnV supplementary introduction came 
to an abn»^>t e«^i H<» «innoUttM the Sonnets and completed his work 
on the rew%<«<nj| |N>emK» «nh»iuiii\|jr later to return to the Sonnets, but 
hiB tw^ttoaUy «^^<^ tli^tt^ mhprwncd. (r) 



\ 
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W. H./' « the Dark Lady/* and " the Rival Poet " ; the dates 
of coraposition^ the order of arrangement, and other problems 
are all so interwoven with one another and so entangled with 
extraneous matters projected into the discussion by eager stu- 
dents that decided pronouncement upon any point is out of 
the question. Upon a few points, however, we may in con- 
clusion express tentative opinions. 

It is not likely that the Sonnets wiU ever again be neglected 
as they were between 1640 and 1780, or that many persons 
will venture to express Steevens' opinion that they " reduced 
their author to a level ¥rith the meanest rhymers." Even 
Landor's less extreme dictum that they lack Shakespeare's 
imagination and that not a single one is very admirable, seems 
inexplicable, and Hallam's wish, based on moral grounds, that 
they had never been published will not be shared by many 
guileless souls. 

It is equally unlikely that the attempts to treat the Sonnets 
in whole or in part as allegories, or to emphasize their ideal- 
istic elements will ever greatly appeal to the majority of 
readers and critics. Sealed writings they may be, but they 
are not hermeneutic, and the Dark Lady was not, as He- 
raud opined, the Church, " the black but comely bride of 
Solomon." ^ 

It is likewise improbable that the division into two series^ 
one addressed to a young man, the other to an erring woman, 
will ever cease to hold the allegiance of critics and readers 
as distinguished from scholars, who, through their absorbing 
concern in books, may be inclined to overestimate the value 
of contributions to the literary history of the Elizabethan Age, 
such as that of Mr. Sidney Lee with regard to the highly 
conventional and imitative character of much of the sonnet- 
eering of that epoch. Between the admission that a great 
artist used a conventional form and conventional themes, and 
the assumption that he did not use them to express genuine 
emotions based upon actual experiences, there is a great gulf 
fixed. The Sonnets of Lodge may be entirely conventional ; 

^ See the introduction to William Shaip*8 edition of the Sonnets, (r) 
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those of Shakespeare may be as sincere as the beautdful and 
heartfelt sonnet of Milton to his second ¥rife^ which was based 
upon an Italian sonnet. 

It is also likely that those writers who assert that there are 
great variations of excellence in the Sonnets will not be al- 
lowed to have their critical way without a contest. Whatever 
may be said of the substance of some of them^ the more one 
studies them the more one is likely to be impressed by the 
comparatively high level of style to be found in almost all^ a 
level of style which, if it exists, rather makes against a specially 
early date of writing. 

It seems furthermore reasonable to hold that although 
there is certainly no complete stoiy told by the Sonnets, there 
are such large firagments of a story that the temptation to try 
to put them together is almost irresistible. The fragmentary 
condition of the series, if we grant a story, suggests an actual 
rather than an imaginary basis, since the tendency in a sequence 
of poems based upon sheer imagination would have been in favor 
of a 61Iing of the gaps in order to produce an effect of totality, 
and, if such an effect had been produced, it is probable that 
some manuscript copy of the ordered whole would have got 
into circulation and been preserved. It does not follow that 
sonnets have been lost, or that the present order needs re- 
arranging ; nor does our enjojrment of the poems depend on 
our knowing the story ; but it may be strongly suspected that 
their force of appeal partly depends on their having had some 
other basis than Shakespeare's desire to show what he could 
do in following a prevailing literary fashion. 

The secret of this force of appeal is probably to be found in 
large measure in the charm of Shakespeare's style, and the 
secret of this charm is not to be caught by analysis and ex- 
pressed in words. If Shakespeare's charm is wonderful any- 
where, it is thrice wonderful in these poems which in the past 
half-century have produced a profound impression upon all 
classes of readers. Often analysis of a line or of a series of 
lines reveals not a word that can be fairly pronounced to be 
extraordinary in its poetic timbre, or a device of syntax or 
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▼ersification that seems specially noteworthy, and yet the 
effect of the line or lines may be little short of marvellous. 
Take such lines as 

'*Thou that art now the world's fresh ornament 
And only herald to the gaudy spring'* — 



or. 



c« 



Thou art thy mother's glass and she in thee 
CaUs back the lovely April of her prime " — 

or better still, 

** For never-resting time leads summer on 
To hideous winter and confounds him there." 

These passages are true touchstones of poetic style, — to use 
Matthew Arnold's phrase, — but what is it that makes them 
such? No one will ever frame a satdsfactoiy answer, but 
sometimes an interesting suggestion is thrown out, as when 
Mr. Wyndham remarks how admirably the quantity and the 
word accent correspond in the Sonnets. There is no need to 
pursue the subject, but the enthusiast for these poems wiU 
find it hard to refrain from asking how it is possible to 
explain the intense individuality of the style and the force 
of emotional suggestion and stimulation to be found in such 
masterpieces of lyric utterance as Sonnets XVIII and XXV 
on the theory that the writer was making a more or less 
conscious experiment in a conventional form of art] 



To. THE. ONLIE. BEOETTER. OF. 

these. in8vin6. sonnets. 

Me. W. H. all. happinesse. 

and. that. etebnitie. 

promised. 

BY. 

OUE. EVEB-LIVING. POET. 

WI8HETH. 

THE. WELL-WISHING. 

ADVENTVREE. IN. 

SETnNG. 

FORTH. 

T. T. 



^onntti 



FROM fairest creatures we desire increase, 
That thereby beauty^s rose might never die. 

But as the riper should by time decease, 

His tender heir might bear his memory : 

But thou^ contracted to thine own bright eyes, 5 

Feed^st thy light^s flame with self-substantial fuel. 

Making a famine where abundance lies, 

Thyself thy foe, to thy sweet self too cruel. 

Thou that art now the world^s fresh ornament. 

And only herald to the gaudy spring, 10 

Within thine own bud buriest thy content. 

And, tender churl, mak^st waste in niggarding. 
Pity the world, or else this glutton be. 
To eat the world^s due, by the grave and thee. 



n 



When forty winters shall besiege thy brow. 

And dig deep trenches in thy beauty^s field. 

Thy youth^s proud livery, so gaz^d on now. 

Will be a tattered weed, of small worth held : 

llien, being ask^d where all thy beauty lies, 6 

Where all the treasure of thy lusty days. 

To say, within thine own deep-sunken eyes. 

Were an all-eating shame, and thriftless praise. 

How much more praise deserved thy beauty's use. 

If thou could^st answer — ** This fair child of mine 10 

i. * tdf-m^hdcmtid, denying miheltajace from self, (b) 
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Shall sum my count, and make my old excuse,^ — 
IVuvii^ hk beauty by succession thine ! 
'fhiA were to be new made when thou art old. 
And )iee thy blood warm when thou feel'st it cold 



m 

Ifinok in thy glass, and tell the face thou viewest. 
Now is the time that tauce should form another ; 
Whose fresh repair if now thou not renewest, 
l%ou dost beguile the world, unbless some mother. 
For where is she so fair, whose un-ear^d womb 5 

Disdains the tillage of thy husbandry ? 
Or who is he so fond will be the tomb 
Of his self-love, to stop posterity ? 
Thou art thy mother^s glass, and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime : 10 

So thou through windows of thine age shalt see, 
Despite of wrinkles, this thy golden time. 
But if thou live, remember^d^not to be, 
Die single, and thine image dies with thee. 

rv 

Unthrifty loveliness, why dost thou spend 

Upon thyself thy beauty's l^acy ? 

Nature's bequest gives nothing, but doth lend ; 

And being fmnk, she lends to those are free. 

llwn* l>0Autcons niggard, why dostjthou abuse c 

Tho iHHn^teiHis largess given thee to give? 

IV>«5tloss ns\irer, whv dost thou use 

S^ |Ii^^< «^ '"^ini of sums, yet canst not live ? 

^ ^ WV W.i«K 1*5 oV>so\ir^. iii. * tm-eorU unploughed. 
|WiyK> ^ mojinv •• <ymipkt«?." iv. * free, liberal, (b) 
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For, having traffic with thyself alooe, 

Thou of thyself thy sweet self dost deceive. 10 

Then how, when Nature calls thee to be gone, 

What acceptable audit canst thou leave ? 

Thy unused beauty must be torn Vd with thee, 

Which, used, lives th^ executor to be. 



Those hours, that with gentle work did frame 

The lovely gaze where every eye doth dwell, 

Will play the tyrants to the very same. 

And that unfair which fairly doth excel : 

For never-resting Time leads Summer on 5 

To hideous Winter, and confounds him there ; 

Sap checked with frost, and lusty leaves quite gone. 

Beauty o'er-snow'd and bareness every where : 

Then, were not Summer^s distillation left, 

A liquid prisoner pent in walls of glass, 10 

Beauty's effect with beauty were bereft. 

Nor it, nor no remembrance what it was : 

But flowers distilPd, though they with Winter meet, 
Leese but their shew : their substance still lives sweet. 



VI 

Then let not Winter's ragged hand deface 

In thee thy Summer, ere thou be distilled: 

Make sweet some phial ; treasure thou some place 

With beauty's treasure, ere it be self-kill'd. 

That use is not forbidden usury, 6 

iv. ^* acceptdbU, Aooented on v. ^* Ltemt an old form of 

the first and third syllables, (r) "lose." (w) 

V. ^ houTB, A dissyllable, (b) vl ^ ragged, nigged, (b) 
V. * unfair, deprive of beauty. 

(B) 
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Whidi luqppieB those that pay the willing loan ; 
Tliat^s fiir thjadf to breed another thee^ 
Or ten times happier, be it ten for one : 
Ten times thyself wesre happier than thou art. 
If ten of thine ten times n/Bgat^d thee» lo 

Tlien what ooold death do if thou shouUTst depart. 
Leaving the living in posterity ? 
Be not self-willed, finr thoa art mach too fiur 
To be death^s conquest and make worms thine heir. 

vn 

Lo, in the orient when the giadons li^t 

Lifts up his burning head, each under eye 

Doth homage to his new-«ppearing sight. 

Serving wifii looks his sacred majesty ; 

And having dimVd the steep-up heavenly hill, 6 

Resembling strong youth in his middle age, 

Yet mortal looks adore his beauty still, 

Attending on his golden pilgrimage : 

But when from highmost pitch with weary car 

Like feeble age, he reeleth frxim the day, lo 

The eyes, ^fore duteous, now converted are 

From his low tract, and look another way. 

So thou, thyself out-going in thy noon, 

Unlook^d on di^st, imless thou get a son, 

vni 

Music to hear, why hear^st thou music sadly ? 

Sweets with sweets war not, joy delights in joy. 

Why lov'st thou that which thou receiv^st not gladly 

Or else receiv^st with pleasure thine annoy ? 

If the true concord of well-tuned sounds, 5 

vii. " trad, course, (b) 
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By unions married, do offend thine ear, 
"niey do but sweetly chide thee, who confounds 
In singleness the parts that thou should^st bear. 
Mark, how one string, sweet husband to another, 
Strikes each in each by mutual ordering ; 
Resembling sire and child and happy mother, 
Who all in one one pleasing note do sing : 

Whose speechless song, being many, seeming one. 
Sings this to thee, — " Thou single wilt prove nont 



Is it for fear to wet a widow's eye 
That thou consum'st thyself in single life ? 
Ah I if thou issueless shalt hap to die. 
The world will wail thee, like a makeless wife ; 
The world will be thy widow, and still weep 
That thou no form of thee hast left behind, 
When every private widow well may keep, 
By children's eyes, her husband's shape in mind. 
Look, what an unthrift in the world doth spend. 
Shifts but his place, for still the world enjoys it ; 
But beauty's waste hath in the world an end. 
And, kept unus'd, the user so destroys iL 
No love toward others in that bosom sits. 
That on himself such murtherous shame commits. 



For shame ! deny that thou bear'st love to any, 
Who for thyself art so unprovident. 

viii. ' confoundi, deetroj'a, iz. ' a moMeu vrift, L «. a 

wastes. Cf. h. 9. (b) widow, a woman who haa lost ha 

viii. " Tkou . . . none. "One is mate. "Make" and "mate" were 

no number" was a popular saying, used inteicbuigeabl;. (w) 

(a) ix. » Atft ita. (a) 



Owtoltf U uMNi wutf uMNi Sit bdov^d OI nMnjTf 

But tibat tiioo oooe lof'rt is mort efidat ; 

For tboo crt to poims*d with uiurtliaDiii htAtf B 

Tlmfc ^ffiaA thjidf tboo sl]ck'«t not to oon^iiv^ 

StoksiMt tfaot bomteoot loof to nuDBtt^ 

WUdi to lopoir Aoald be thy ddef desne. 

Of dmngB tbj tboq^l^ tbat I may dumge my mind ! 

ShaU halo be fidicr k^d than gntk love ? lo 

Bt^ aa thy p t ewn ce i% gracioas and kindt 

Or to tfaytd( at leant, kind-bearted prove : 
Make thee another eelt fbrloveof me, 
That beauty etill may live in tiune or thee. 



Af fitft aa thoa shalt wane, so Ikst thou grow^st 
In one of thine, from that which thou departest ; 
And that fresh blood which youngly thou bestow^st, 
Thou may^st call thine, when thou from youth con- 

vertest* 
Herein lives wisdom, beauty, and increase ; 6 

Without this, folly, age, and cold decay : 
If all were minded so, the times should cease. 
And threescore year would make the world away. 
I^et those whom Nature hath not made for store, 
HarHh, featureless, and rude, barrenly perish : lo 

liOok, whom she best endow'^d she gave the more ; 
Which bounteous gift thou should^st in bounty cherish. 
She carv'^d thee for her seal, and meant thereby 
Thou should^st print more, not let that copy die. 

z. * dirl^d, hesitateit. (b) person of the friend is meant. 

z. * roof, i. e. (house), family, (b) 
This fairly common explanation is zi. * converted, changest. (b) 
pronounced by Beeching to be zi. ' eUxre, increase. Cf . zlv. 12. 

"imponible." He thinks that the (a) 
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xn 

When I do count the clock that tells the time. 

And see the brave day sunk in hideous night ; 

When I behold the violet past prime. 

And sable curls all silver'd o'er with white ; 

When lofty trees I see barren of leaves, 6 

Which erst from heat did canopy the herd. 

And Summer'^s green all girded up in sheaves. 

Borne on the bier with white and bristly beard ; 

Then, of thy beauty do I question make. 

That thou among the wastes of time must go, 10 

Since sweets and beauties do themselves forsake. 

And die as fast as they see others grow ; 

And nothing ''gainst Time's scythe can make 
defence. 

Save breed, to brave him when he takes thee hence. 



xm 

O that you were yourself! but, love, you are 

No longer yours than you yourself here live : 

Against this coming end you should prepare. 

And your sweet semblance to some other give : 

So should that beauty which you hold in lease 5 

Find no determination : then you were 

Yourself again, after yourself 's decease. 

When your sweet issue your sweet form should bear. 

Who lets so fair a house fall to decay. 

Which husbandry in honour might uphold lo 

in. * aU nlver^d. The fint edi- ziii. * dderminoHcn, end Qegal). 
tion, or nlver^d, which Malone (b) 
corrected, (w) 

VOL. xvn. — IS 
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Against the stormy gusts of ?rinter*8 day. 
And barren rage o^ death^s eternal cold ? 

O, none but unthrifts. — Dear my love, you know, 

You had a father : let your son say sa 

/ 

I/' XIV 

Not from the stars do I my judgment pluck. 
And yet, methinks, I have astronomy. 
But not to tell of good, or evil luck. 
Of plagues, of dearths, or seasons* quality ; 
Nor can I fortune to brief minutes tell, 6 

Pointing to each his thunder, rain, and wind ; 
Or say with princes if it shall go well. 
By oft predict that I in heaven find : 
But from thine eyes my knowledge I derive. 
And, constant stars, in them I read such art, 10 

As truth and beauty shall together thrive, 
If frnrn thyself to store thou would^st convert ; 
Or else of thee this I prognosticate, 
Thy end is truth'^s and beauty^s doom and date. 

XV 

When I consider every thing that grows 

Holds in perfection but a little moment ; 

That this huge stage presenteth naught but shews, 

Whereon the stars in secret influence comment ; 

When I perceive that men as plants increase, 5 

Cheered and checked even by the sel&ame sky, 

Vaunt in their youthful sap, at height decrease, 

ziv. * hjavt aatronomy, i. e. know tinction drawn between astronomy 

some astrology. AU knowledge of and astrology, (w) 

the stars was commonly supposed xiv. * Pointing, appointing, (r) 

to have divination for its object; xiv. " art, explained by knawl- 

and hence until a comparatively edge in the preceding line, (r) 

recent period there was not a dit- xv. * checked, reproved, (b) 
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And wear their brave state out of tnemoiy ; 
Then the conceit of this inconstant stay 
Sets you moat rich in youth before my sight, 
Where wasteful Time debateth with Decay, 
To change your day of youth to sulli'd night ; 
And, all in war with Time, for love of you. 
As he takes from you, I engraft you new. 



But wherefore do not you a mightier way 
Make war upon this bloody tyrant, Time, 
And fortify yourself in your decay 
With means more blessed than my barren rhyme? 
Now stand you on the top of happy hours. 
And many maiden gardens yet unset. 
With virtuous wish would bear your living flowers, 
Much liker than your painted counterfeit : 
So should the lines of life that life repair, 
Which this, Time's pencil, or my pupil pen, 
Neither in inward worth nor outward fair 
Can make you live yourself in eyes of men. 
To give away yoursdf, keeps yourself still. 
And yob must live^ drawn by your own sweet skill. 



Who will believe my verse in time to come. 
If it were filPd with your most high deserts P 
Though yet, Heaven knows, it is but as a tomb 

XV. * brave, 6i>e. (a) xvi. * linet of life, living lines, 

XV. * conceit, coaccption, i. e. children, (b) 

thought. C[. criii. IS, and La- ivi.  Time'* pencil, which ia 

a-eee, 11. 701, 1298. See. (b) alwajB ahering and ultimatel; de- 

xvi. ' your. So the origiiiAl and rtn^ the picture of man that at 

most editon. Beechiug readi you any nusnent he dtaWB. (r) 

(IJntott and Gildon). (a) xvi. " /air, beaut?. Cf. xviiL 
7, 10. (a) 
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Wlu(^ hidei yoar Hft^ and aliews not half yoar par^ 
U I ooold write the beauty of yoor eyes, 5 

And m fiesh nomben number all your graces. 
The age to oome would say, ^This poet lies ; 
Such heavenly touches ne^er toudi^d earthly fiices.^ 
So should my papefs, yeUow^d with their age, 
Be soom^d, like dd men of less truth than tongue, lo 

And your true rij^ts be tennVL a poet^s rage, 
And stretdied metre of an antique song; 
But wesre some diild of yours alive that time, 
You should live twice — in it, and in my ihyme. 



Shall I compare thee to a snmmerVday ? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate : 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of liay. 
And summer^s lease hath all too short a date. 
Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, s 

And often is his gold complexion dimmed. 
And every fair from fair sometime dedines. 
By chance, or nature^s changing course, untrimm^d ; 
But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest ; lo 

Nor shall death brag thou wander'^st in his shade. 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest. 
So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see. 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 



Devouring Time, blunt thou the lion^s paws. 
And make the earth devour her own sweet brood ; 
Fluck the keen teeth from the fierce tiger^s jaws, 

xviL " fait, bmity. ewed, ffwaaiL (a) 



Sonnets 

And bum the long-liv^d phoenix in her blood : 
Make glad and sorry seasons as thou fleets, 
And do whatever thou wilt, swift-footed Time, 
To the wide world and all her fading sweets ; 
But I forbid thee one most heinous crime : 
O, carve not with thy hoiu^ my love's fair brow. 
Nor draw no lines there with thine antique pen ; 
Him in thy course untainted do allow. 
For beauty's pattern to succeeding men. 

Yet do thy worst, old Time : despite thy wrong, 
My love shall in my verse ever live young. 
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A woman^s face, with Nature's own hand painted. 

Hast thou, the master-mistress of my passion ; 

A woman's gentle heart, but not acquainted 

With shifting change, as is false women's fashion : 

An eye more bright than theirs, less false in rolling. 

Gilding the object whereupon it gazeth ; 

A man in hue, all hues in his controlling. 

Which steals men's eyes, and women's souls amazeth ; 

And for a woman wert thou first created ; 

Till Nature, as she wrought thee, fell a-doting, 



10 



ziz. ' flB0t9, The quarto, 
fteefd, which, as the rhyme is 
lost, may be safely rq;aided as a 
misprint See in Sonnet viii. for 
the rhyme "Tliey do but sweetly 
chide thee, who confounds." (w) 

zz. ' hue,tann. ButseeBeech- 
ing's note. He would like to read 
A maiden hue, i. e. compkxion; 
but he does not enter into a satis- 
factory explanation el the use ti 



hii» One would think thine neces- 
sitated by the proposed change, 
unless ccidrotting is a noun, when 
hi§ might -* "its." But the emen- 
dation as well as that of Mr. 
Markail, A native hue, seems 
specious. Certainly the dose of 
the sonnet supports the meaning 
"form." Acconding to TVrwhitt, 
Mr. W. H. was a Mr. William 
Hughes, (b) 
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And bj addition me of thee defieated, 
By adding one thing to my puipose nothing. 
But mnee ahe pridcM thee out for women's pkasuie. 
Mine be thy Iotq^ and thy lovers use their treasure. 



So is it not with me» as with that Muse 

StixrVL by a painted beauty to his verBe^ 

Who heaven itsdf for ornament doth use. 

And every fiur with his fiur doth rehearse^ 

Making a couplement of proud compare, 

With sun and moon, with earth and sea^s rich gems. 

With April^s first-bom flowers, and all things rare 

That heaven^s air in this huge rondure hems. 

O, let me, true in love^ but truly write ; 

And thmi, believe me, my love is as fiur 

As any mother^s child, though not so bright 

As those gold candles fix'd in heaven's air : 

Let them say more that like of hearsay well ; 

I will not praise that purpose not to aeH. 

My glass shall not persuade me I am old, 
So long as youth and thou are of one date , 
But when in thee time's furrows I behold, 
Then look I death my days should expirate ; 
For all that beauty that doth cover thee 
Is but the seemly raiment of my heart, 

xxi. ^ IfiMe, poet (b) 

zzL * fOfu2iifv, sphero. So in 
Kuig John, U. i. 259, *"Ti8 not 
the londure of your old fac'd 
waUs." (w) 

zxii. * expiraU, The fint edi- 
tion, expiate. See the note on 
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''the hour of death is exptrate" 
King Richard III., m. iii. 23. And 
see the hist line of Titus Androni- 
cue, "That like events may ne*er 
it ruinate," and King Henry VI,, 
Pwt m., V. i, 88, "I win not 
ruinate my father's house." (w) 
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Which in thy breast doth live, as thine in me. 
How can I, then, be elder than thou art P 
O, therefore, love, be of thysdf so waiy, 
As I, not for myself, but for thee will. 
Bearing thy heart, which I will keep so chary 
As tender nurse her babe from faring ilL 

Presume not on thy heart when mine is slain ; 

Thou gav'st me thine, not to give back again. 



As an unperfect actor on the stage. 
Who with his fear is put besides hia part. 
Or some fierce thing replete with too much rage. 
Whose strength's abundance weakens his own heart, 
So I, for fear of trust, forget to say S 

The perfect ceremony of love's rite, 
And in mine own love's strength seem to decay, 
O'ercharg'd with burthen of mine own love's might. 
O, let my books be, then, the eloquence 
And dumb presagers of my speaking breast, 10 

Who plead for love, and look for recompense, 
More than that tongue that more hath more express'd. 
O, learn to read what silent love hath writ : 
To hear with eyes belongs to love's fine wit. 

xaa. ' betidei. Sw the note on friend. Qaaj, Does Shkke- 

"and beaidea myself," TV Conwc^ ipeaie mean the dedicationa to 

o/ Errort, HI. ii. 78. (w) Vaiut and Adonit aod Luerax t 

yn'ii * jtjr ftar of (nut, "feaiful If he does, it is a itrong aiguiDeiit 

td triutiiig myself." — Beedting. for the Southsmpton adhereoti. 

(r) Or u the tonnet meTely conven- 

xxiii. ' booict. BeecbinK bc- tional? The re f erence to the »ctOT 

cepts Capell's suggestioii loola as seems to indicate some peiscnal 

"an almost certain emendatioD." qualit; of emotion, and to nuUce 

If booit* be taken in iti most natural against complete conventionalit;. 

sense, it would seem to mean the (b) 
writer*! published tributes to hia 



soo 
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Mine eje hftQi playVL the painter, and hath stell^d 
Thy beaaty^s finrm in taUe of my heart : 
My body is the finame wherrin \ is held, 
And perspective it is best painter^s art 
For throii^ the painter must you see his skill. 
To find where your true image pictmr^d lies ; 
Which in my bosom^s shop is hanging still, 
That hath his windows gUiaed with thine eyes. 
Now siee what good turns eyes fiir eyes have done : 
Bline eyes have drawn thy shape, and thine for me 
Are windows to my breast, where-through the sun 
Delights to peep, to gaie therein on thee ; 
Yet eyes this cunning want to grace their art. 
They draw but what they see, know not the heart 
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XXV 



Let those who are in favour with their stars 
Of public honour and proud titles boast, 
Whilst I, whora fortune of such triumph bars, 
Unlook^d for joy in that I honour most. 
Great princes^ favourites their fair leaves spread 
But as the marigold at the sun^s eye ; 
And in themselves their pride lies buried. 
For at a frown they in their glory die. 



^ sldTd, fixed. So Dyoe. 
White lead sied^d, after the quarto. 
See the note on '* When aU distress 
is steld*' in Lucrece, 1. 1444. (r) 

zxiv. * perspective, a glass cut 
so as to produce an optical decep- 
tion. The painter (here, the eye) 
is the "perspective" or glass 



through which the beauty ol the 
image is seen, (r) 

" cunning, skill, (b) 
* Unlool^d for joy in, not 
the object of public attention, take 
joy in. This is Wyndham's view ; 
Beeching, however, takes Unlook^d 
/or in an adverbial sense ^ "con- 
traiy to general usage.*' (r) 
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The painful warrior, famoused for worth, 
After a thousand victories once foiPd, 
Is from the book of honour razed forth, 
And all the rest foi^t for which he toil'd : 
Then happy I, that love and am beloved, 
Where I may not remove nor be removed. 



Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage 

Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit. 

To thee I send this written embassage, 

To witness duty, not to shew my wit : 

Duty so great, which wit so poor as mine 

May make seem bare, in wanting words to shew it, 

Biit that I hope some good conceit of thine 

In thy soul's thought, all naked, will bestow it ; 

Till whatsoever star that guides my moving, 

Points on me graciously with fair aspect, 1 

And puts apparel on my tatter'd loving. 

To shew me worthy of thy sweet respect : 

Then may I dare to boast how I do love thee ; 

Till then, not shew my head where thou may^st 
prove me. 

»V XXVIl 

Weary with toil I baste me to my bed. 
The dear repose for limbs with travel tired ; 
But then b^ns a journey in my head. 



XX7. ' worth, prowess, martial 
honour. Valumt knights were said 
to gain gnat wonhSp [woth-ihip) 
in battle, (w) 

HT. '■ raxtd forth. The old 
copies. Taxd quite, which is clearly 
corrupt . . . P?beobald] pro- 
posed, as a relief from the diffi- 
euHy of the old text, the change of 
"worth" to "fight." at the end of 



the second line above, which has 
been adopted universal];, although 
in mj judgment much the intenM 
reading, (w) [Late editors lead 
fight : quite, after Malone. (b)1 

zzvi. " thy. The old cop/, 
their. In that volume "they," 
"their," "thee," "them," and 
"thy" are veiy frequently lois" 
printed few each other, (w) 
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To wonk my wind, wlien bodj^B wonk ^s expiied : 
For then my thoog^t^ ftom fkr where I abide, 
lotend ft mIoiis pOgrimage to thee^ 
And keep my dioopbg eyelids oipea wide^ 
T^ioking oo darkneaB which the Uind do see : 
Save that my aoulls imaginary sij^t 
FraMots thy shadow to my s^UesB view. 
Which, like a jewel hnng in {^basUy nig^t, 
Makes black nig^t beanteons^ and her old tace new. 
L0| thus by day my limbs, by nig^t my mind. 
For thee^ and for mysdf, no quiet find. 
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xzvni 

How can I, then, retiim in happy plif^t, 
That am debarred the benefit of rest ? 
When day^s oppression is not eas^d by night. 
But day by night, and night by day, oppressed ? 
And each, though enemies to either^s reign. 
Do in consent shake hands to torture me ; 
The one by toil, the other to complain 
How far I toil, still £Eui;her off from thee. 
I tell the day, to please him thou art bright. 
And dost him grace when clouds do blot the heaven : 
So flatter I the swart-complexion^d night. 
When sparkling stars twire not thou gild^st the even : 
But day doth daily draw my sorrows longer. 
And night doth nightly make grieTs strength seem 
stronger. 
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xzviL * which, such as. (b) 
zxvii. ' imaginary, imaginative, 

(H) 

zxvii. ^ thy. The quarto, 
iheir, (w) shadow, image, (b) 

zzviii. " tvnre. The meaning of 
"twire" is not detennined. It is 
used variously, in passages in which 



it would seem to mean '*to twit- 
ter," "to twinkle," and "to leer." 
Richardson gives "to swerve from 
a straight line," as its radical 
thought (w) 

xzviii. ^* ibrengUt. Collier and 
CapeUMS. The quarto and some 
editors, Imglh, (b) 
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/v/XXIX 



When in disgrace with fortune and men^s eyes, 
I all alone beweep my outcast state. 
And trouble deaf Heaven with my bootless cries, 
And look upon myself, and curse my fate. 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 5 

Featured like him, like him with friends possessed. 
Desiring this man^s art, and that man^s scope. 
With what I most enjoy contented least ; 
Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising. 
Haply I think on thee, and then my state, lo 

Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven^s gate : 
For thy sweet love remembered such wealth brings. 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings. 



When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 

I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought. 

And with old woes new wail my dear time's waste ; 

Then can I drown an eye, unus'*d to flow, 6 

For precious friends hid in death^s dateless night. 

And weep afresh lovers long since cancelled woe. 

And moan th^ expense of many a vanished sight. 

Then can I grieve at grievances foregone. 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o^er 10 

The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan. 

Which I new pay, as if not paid before : 

But if the while I think on thee, dear friend. 

All losses are restored, and sorrows end. 
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Thj boKMD it cndf M cd with all hont^ 
Which I by hcktog hate wappoteA dead. 
And there niffm love, and all lovers hmng partly 
And all thoae friends which I thought buried. 
How many a holj and obMquions tear 5 

Hath dear rdigiout lore atoPn ftom mine eye, 
As interest of the dead, which now appear 
But things remov\l9 that hidden in thee lie ! 
Thou art the grave where buried lore doth live^ 
Hung with the trophies of my lovers gone, 10 

Who all their parts of me to thee did give ; 
That due of many now is thine alone : 
Their images I lovM I view in thee, 
And thou (all they) hast all the all of me. 

XXXII 

If thou survive my well-contented day, 

When that churl Death my bones with dust shall 

cover, 
And Hhiilt by fortune once more re-survey 
l*}iCHC {KM)r rude lines of thy deceased lover, 
(>)iTipare them with the bettering of the time ; 6 

And thougli they be out-stripp'd by every pen, 
UcMcrvc tlicni for my love, not for their rhyme, 
Kxceeded by the height of happier men. 
(), then voucliHafc me but this loving thought: 
** Had my friend^s Muse grown with this growing age, lO 

xxxi. ' ohnequious tear, i. e. zzzi. ^^ For this common prac- 

toar at oKHC(]iiicii, like "obsequious fice aee Much Ado, \ , m. (b) 

HoiTDW** in ilandft, I. ii. 02. (w) ^ tttii. ' Reserve, preserve, (b) 

xxxi.  ihrf. [Gildon.] The old 
copy lias there for thee, (w) 
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A dearer birth than this his love had brought. 

To march in ranks of better equipage : 
But since he died, and poets better prove, 
Theirs for their style I 'U read, his for his love.^ 

xxxni 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 

Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 

Kissing with golden face the meadows green. 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy ; 

Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 5 

With ugly rack on his celestial face, 

And from the forlorn world his visage hide. 

Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace. 

Even so my sun one early mom did shine. 

With all triumphant splendour on my brow ; lo 

But out, alack ! he was but one hour mine. 

The region cloud hath masked him from me now. 

Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth ; 

Suns of the world may stain when heaven^s sun staineth. 

XXXIV 

Why didst thou promise such a beauteous day. 
And make me travel forth without my cloak. 
To let base clouds overtake me in my way. 
Hiding thy bravery in their rotten smoke ? 

xxxii. ^* As the sonnet vogue zxziii. ^' region, pertaining to 

was pnctically over by '1598, it the upper air. (b) 

might be fair to infer that this zxziii. ^* dam, suffer eclipse, 

sonnet was written before that Cf. zzzv. 8 (transitive use), (b) 

date, (b) zzziv. * raUm amohB, foul vapour. 

zxziii. * rack, vapour, (b) (b) 

zzziii. "* forhm. Accented on 
the penutt. (b) 
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^is not enoo^ that throog^ the doud thou break. 
To diy the rain on my storm-beafceo Awe, 
For DO maD well of audi a salve can speak, 
^lat heala the wound, and curea not the diagrace : 
Nor can thjr diame ^ve phyne to my grief; 
^Hiougfa thou repen^ yet I have still the loss : 
n* ofeiderlB sorrow lends but weak relief 
To him that bears the stnmg offence^ cnes. 

Ah, but those tears are peari, which thy love sbedSi 
And they are rii^ and laosom all ill deeds. 



No more be griev*d at that whid thou hast doaw: 
Roses have thorns, and silver finmtains mud ; 
Clouds and edipses staia both moon and sun, 
And loathsome canker lives in sweetest bud. 
All men make faults, and even I in this, 8 

Authorizing thy trespass with compare ; 
Myself corrupting, salving thy amiss. 
Excusing thy nn§ more than thy sins are : 
For to thy sensual fault I bring in sense, — 
Thy adverse party is thy advocate, — lO 

And Against myself a lawful plea commence^ 
Such civil war is in my love and hate. 
That I an accessary needs must be 
To that sweet thief which sourly robs &on) me. 

:DEiiT. '* enui. The old copy f Ay ia twice miipinted ttnr in this 

luu lott. Mkloue made the necet- line, (w) 

auy change, (w) szzr. ' tattual faaU, i. e. fsnlt 

xniv. " Aedi. Quarto^ of senae, u oppoaed to > meatal 

jAmJ*, riijming with deed*, (a) or mwal eRor. We should now 

zzxv. * Avtlionxittg. Accented lue "leiuuauB.*' See the Muoe 

oa the aeccmd snd lourth syllables. wotd siniilaTly used in Soonet "'H. 

(a) 1. 8. (w) turn, reawn. (a) 

zixv. * fhy. In the quarto 
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aCT 



XXXVI 



Let me confess that we two must be twain. 
Although our undivided loves are one : 
So shall those blots that do with me remain. 
Without thy help by me be borne alone. 
In our two loves there is but one respect. 
Though in our lives a separable spite, 
Which though it alter not lovers sole effect. 
Yet doth it steal sweet hours from lovers delight. 
I may not evermore acknowledge thee, 
Lest my bewailed guilt should do thee shame ; 
Nor thou with public kindness honour me. 
Unless thou take that honour from thy name : 
But do not so ; I love thee in such sort. 
As, thou being mine, mine is thy good report 
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xxxvn 



As a decrepit father takes delight 
To see his active child do deeds of youth. 
So I, made lame by fortune^s dearest spite. 
Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth ; 
For whether beauty, birth, or wealth, or wit. 
Or any of these all, or all, or more. 
Entitled in thy parts do crowned sit, 
I make my love engrafted to this store : 



xxxvi. ' raped, regard, (b) 
xxxvi. * 9eparable, separating. 

(B) 

zzxvii. *' dearedf direst, extrem- 
est (b) 

zzxvii. ' thy. The old copy, 
their, (w) entiUed in thy parts. 



i. e. cUiming the first place. See 
the long note in wluch Wynd- 
ham undertakes to show that 
Shakespeare was airing his knowl- 
edge of heraldry, and Boeching's 
sceptical oomments. (b) 
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So then I am not lame, poor, nor despised, 

Whilst that this .shadow doth such substance give, 

That I in thy abundance am suffic'd, 

And by a part of all thy glory live. 

Look what is best, that best I wish in thee : 
This wish I have ; then, ten times happy me ! 



How can my Muse want subject to invent, 
While thou dost breathe, that pour*st into my verse 
ITiine own sweet argument, too excellent 
For every vulgar paper to rehearse ? 
O, give thyself the thanks, if aught in me 
Worthy perusal stand against thy sight ; 
For who's so dumb that cannot write to thee, 
When thou thywelf dost give invention light f 
Be thou the tenth Muse, ten times more in worth 
Than those old nine which rhymers invocate ; 
And he that calls on thee, let him bring forth 
Eternal numbers to outlive long date. 

If my slight Muse do please these curious days. 
The pain be mine, but thine shall be the praise. 



O, how thy worth with manners may I sing. 

When thou art all the better part of me ? 

What can mine own praise to mine own self bring? 

And what is 't but mine own, when I praise theeF 

Even for this let ua divided live. 

And our dear love lose name of single one. 

That by this separation I may give 



^oviii. ' argument, tbeme, sub- 
ject, m, L 1, tubjai. (B) 



(a) 



' evrioui, critically 



\ 
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Tlutt due to thee which thou deserv^t alone. 
O absence, what a torment would'st thou prove, 
Were it not thy sour leisure gave sweet leave 
To entertain the time with thoughts of love. 
Which time and thoughts so sweetly doth deceive, 
And that tfaou teachest how to make one twain. 
By praising him here, who doth hence remain ! 



Take all my loves, my love; yea, take them all: 
What hast thou then more than thou had'st before ? 
No love, my love, that thou may'st true love call : 
All mine was thine before thou had'st this more. 
Then, if for my love thou my love receivest, 
I cannot blame thee for my love thou uaest ; 
But yet be blam'd, if thou thyself deceivest 
By wilfol taste of what thyself refiisest. 
I do foigive thy robbery, gentle thief. 
Although thou steal thee all my poverty ; 
And yet love knowfi it is a greater grief 
To bear lovers wrong, than hate's known injury. 
Lascivious grace, in whom all ill well shews. 
Kill me with spites; yet we must not be foes. 



Those pretty wrongs that liberty commits. 
When I am sometime absent from thy heart. 
Thy beauty and thy years full well befits, 

nadx. " Were it not. If tbeie li. * for my love, tor lofe of me. 

wofda be lead rapidl; u two sylk- (a) 
bles, four must be made dist^ Ik- xl. * ft», because, (b) 

bic. (a) xl. ' thj/*dl deceived. Tbe 

xxxix. " Which, i. e. love, (a) quarto, this lelfe deceaual. (w) 
dolh. mie quartot dotl, and pet- xl. " thee, lor thTself. (a) 

bapi to the author wrole. (w) xli. ' liberty, Ucetue. (a) 

TOU TTII, — 14 
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tiSSi\m^HaSan fiilkm where thoa vt 
title Uim mxt, and tbereJbre to be woo, 
ul«Du» thou art, tlxnfbra to be ttnuled ; 
vbcn a woouq woos, what woman^s aoo 
1 Mi * ' m.w her till she hare prevailed ? 
thou tnight*«t my seat forbear 
MUty and thy straying yooth, 
t _~i r in their riot eTcn there 
•re thou art forc'd to break a two-fold truth ; 
rt, by thy beauty tempting her to thee, 
o«^ by thy beauty being faUe to me. 



llMt tiioD hMt bar, H li not an my gric( 

And yet it may be §aJd, I lov'd her deaiiy ; 

That the hath thee, ia of my wailing chi«^ 

A loM in love that toudies me more nearly. 

Loving offenders, thua I will excuse ye : — B 

Thou doat lore her, hecauBs thou know'st I love 

her; 
And for my lake even so doth die abase me, 
Suffering my friend for my sake to approve her. 
If I lose thee, my loss is my love> gain. 
And losing her, my friend hath found that loss ; 10 

Both find each other, and I lose both twain, 
And both for my sake lay on me this cross : 

But here 's the joy ; my friend and I are one. 

Sweet flattery ! — then, she loves but me alone. 

^•iA«. [BIsloM.] Tlie "For tlut I doiuipeet the tustr 

qnarto, h*. (w) ^^'o*' 

xU-'mysMl. So b OttiObk Hsth leap'd into mj lea." (w) 

n. L SOS: iliL ' atvM, maltmL (i^ 



When most I wink, then do mine eyes best see, 
For all the day they view things unrespected ; 
But when I sleep, in dreams they look on thee. 
And, darkly bright, are bright in dark directed. 
Then thou, whose shadow shadows doth make bright, i 
How would thy shadow's form, form happy shew 
To the clear day with thy much dearer light. 
When to unseeing eyes thy shade shines so P 
How would, I say, mine eyes be blessed made 
By looking on thee in the living day, n 

When in dead night thy &ir impeifect shade 
Through heavy sleep on sightless eyes doth stay P 
All days are nights to see, till I see thee. 
And nights bright days, when dreams do shew thee me. 



tf the dull substance of my flesh were thought. 

Injurious distance should not stop ray way ; 

For then, despite of space, I would be brought 

From limits for remote where thou dost stay. 

No matter then, although my foot did stand b 

Upon the &rthest earth removed from thee ; 

For nimble thought can jump both sea and land. 

As soon as think the place where he would be. 

Bat ah ! thought kills me, that I am not thought, 

To leap l^Tge lengths of miles when thou art gone, 10 

xliii. ' wini, cloee toy ejta. (b) zUii. " Iky. [Maloiie, CapeU 

xliii. ' xmrapetted, not noticed, MS.] Tbe quarto, lft«fr. (w) 

(a) xliv. ' thoughi icOU. Not neces- 

xliii. * Aadow, image, (a) auil; "caie, mekndiofy," u 

xliii. * form happy. Here farm Beeching pMaphnsea. (a) 

may be dUsaamb or  noun — 

protMblj a T«ib. (a) 
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But that, so much of earth and water wrought, 
I roust attend time's leisure with my moan ; 
Receiving naught by elemeuts so slow 
But heavy tears, badges of eitber's woe. 



I 



The other two, slight air and purging fire. 
Are both with thee, wherever I abide ; 
The first my thought, the other my desire, 
ITiese present-absent with swift motion slide: 
For when these {]uickcr elements are gone 
In tender embassy of love to thee, 
My life, being made of four, with two alone 
Sinks down to death, oppress'd with melancholy, 
Until life's composition be recured 
By those swift messengers retum'd from thee, 
Who even but now come back again, assured 
Of thy fair health, recounting it to me : 
This told, I joy ; but then, no longer glad, 
I send them back again, and straight grow sad. 



Mine eye and heart are at a mortal war, 

How to divide the conquest of thy sight ; 

Mine eye my heart thy picture's sight would bar, 

My heart mine eye the freedom of that right 

My heart doth plead, that thou in him dost lie, s 

A closet never pierc'd with crystal eyes. 

But the defendant doth that plea deny, 

xlir. ** mlWf — nien toeuth the thud line ot the next Sonnet 

and T*ter, nipposed elements of [xlvi.], "their pirhires"; in the 

tiiebody. Cf. the next Sonnet (b) eighth line, "tfaev fure"; mnd in 

xlv. " (hy. [Mklone, Capell the thirteenth Mxi fourteenth lines, 

MS.] The (iu»rto,tt«M; andin "their" (or "thine." (w) 
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And says in him thy fair appearance lies 

To ^cide this title is impannelled 

A quest of thoughts, all tenants to the heart ; 10 

And by their verdict is determined 

The clear eye^s moiety, and the dear hearths part : 
As thus ; mine eye^s due is thine outward part. 
And my hearths right thine inward love of heart 

XLvn 

Betwixt mine eye and heart a league is took, 
And each doth good turns now unto the other. 
When that mine eye is famished for a look, 
Or heart in love with sighs himself doth smother. 
With my love's picture then my eye doth feast, 5 

And to the painted banquet bids my heart : 
Another time mine eye is my heart's guest. 
And in his thoughts of love doth share a part : 
So, either by thy picture or my love. 
Thyself away art present still with me ; 10 

For thou not farther than my thoughts canst move. 
And I am still with them, and they with thee ; 
Or, if they sleep, thy picture in my sight 
Awakes my heart to heart's and eye's delight. 

XLvin 

How careful was I, when I took my way, 

Each trifle under truest bars to thrust, 

That to my use it might unused stay 

From hands of falsehood, in sure wards of trust ! 

But thou, to whom my jewels trifles are, 5 

zhi. ^ qued^ juiy for an in- xlvii. ^' not. So the edition of 
quest (r) 1640. The quarto^ nor. (b) 

xlvi. ^* mm^, part, or half, (b) 




JHK ralliy COnnRy BOW BJ pMtnt y 1^ 

Tboo^ but of danwtt and BUM oidy cn«^ 
BArt left the|inrf of ettrf TolgntUid 
THiee hnve I not lock*d tqi Id ailj dM^ 

Have wbera tiboa art not, thoii|^ I fed thoo arl^ 
Witliin Ui* genUo daman of a^ ttwwt, 

hFrom wheimatploMBRthoaaM/itconwandpnt; 
. And even tibmee tiioa wOt be •toTki, I fttt, 
^^g For tnitn pvovM nnoran wot s pnw ao oBsr. 

/tux 
Ag&tnsi ttat time, if over tibtt ttme con^ 
When I tbaH Me tliee ftown on my ddhcts 
Wlienait tiiy knn hoUi cait hia atmoat •am, 
Cnird to that audit bj adna^d lopecti ; 
Againtt that time, when thoa tbalt atnuigelj paas, 
And Marcely greet me with that sun, thine eye; 
When love, converted froin the thing it was, 
Shall reasons find of settled gravity ; 
Against that time do I ensconce me here, 
Within the knowledge of mine own desert, 
And this my hand against myself uprear, 
To guard the lawful reasons on thy part : 

To leave poor me thou hast the strength of laws. 
Since why to love I can all^^ no cause. 



How heavy do I journey on the way. 
When what I seek (my weary travel's end) 
Doth teach that ease and that repose to say, 

iliz. ' AgamM, in antidpAtioii tfaougbt-upcm ctmsidentions. Cf. 
c(. (a) zxxvi. 5, Tttpeet - r^>td. (r) 

xliz. ' Whtnat, when, (a) sUi. * of, for. (b) 

iliz.  aivUd mptcU, weB- zlis. " iittrt, deacrvii^ mj hte. 
(!) 
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** Thus far the miles are measured from thy friend ! ^ 
The beast that bears me, tired with my woe, 6 

Plods dully on to bear that weight in me. 
As if by some instinct the wretch did know 
His rider lov^d not speed being made from thee. 
The bloody spur cannot provoke him on 
That sometimes anger thrusts into his hide, 10 

Which heavily he answers with a groan. 
More sharp to me than spurring to his side ; 
For that same groan doth put this in my mind, 
My grief lies onward, and my joy behind. 



LI 

Thus can ray love excuse the slow offence 

Of my dull bearer, when fit)m thee I speed : 

From where thou art why should I haste me thence ? 

Till I return, of posting is no need. 

O, what excuse will my poor beast then find, 5 

When swift extremity can seem but slow ? 

Then should I spur, though mounted on the wind ; 

In winged speed no motion shall I know : 

Then can no horse with my desire keep pace ; 

Therefore desire, of perfect^st love being made, 10 

Shall neigh — no dull flesh — in his fiery race ; 

But love, for love, thus shall excuse my jade ; 
Since from thee going he went wilful-slow, 
Towards thee I ^11 run, and give him leave to go. 

I. • duay. The quarto, didy li. " SkaUneigh — noduB fleth 

— a misprint hardly worth notice. — race). Malone supplied paien- 

(w) to hear, because he bean, theses. Quarto* naigh noe dull 

(m) fieeh. race — hardly, breed, (b) 

IL ^ dow offence, offending slow- li. ^* go, L e. walk, (b) 

(B) 



So am I as the rich, whose blessed key 

Can bring him to his sweet up-locked treasure^ 

The which he will not every hour suney, 

For blunting the fine point of seldom pleasiu^ 

Tht;re^ort^ are feasts so solemn and so rare, 

Sinw, seldom coming, in the long year set 

Like ittoiies of worth, they thinly placed are, 

Or captain jewels in the carcanet. 

8a ia tlic time that keeps you as my che«t. 

Or iw the wardrobe which the robe doth hide, 

To make some special instant special -blest. 

By new unfolding his imprison'd pride. 

IMcjhmI are you, whose worthiness gives scope, 
Being had, to triumph, being lack'd, to hope. 



What is your subata&ce, whereof are you made, 
That millionB of Btrange shadows on you tend P 
Since erery oue hath, every one, one shade, 
And you, but one, can every shadow lend. 
Describe Adonis, and the counterfeit 
Is poorly imitated after you ; 
On Helena cheek all art of beauty set. 
And you in Grecian tires are painted new : 
Speak of the spring, and foison of the year. 
The one doth shadow of your beauty shew. 
The other as your bounty doth appear ; 
And you in every blessed shape we know. 
In all external grace you have some part. 
But you like none, none you, for constant heart 



U. ' For.ivhuct. (a) 
lii.  coptmn, main, a 
ndlar with jewda. (a) 



IHL > tlmige, tSai. (a) 

liiL * Uftt, hod-dreaacs. (a) 

Eli. * Joim, sbundamx. (a) 
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LIV 

O, how much more doth beauty beauteous seem, 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give ! 
Tlie rose looks fisdr, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 
The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 
As the perfumed tincture of the roses ; 
Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 
When summer^s breath their masked buds discloses ; 
But, for their virtue only is their shew. 
They live unwoo^d, and unrespected fade ; 
Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not so ; 
Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made : 
And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth. 
When that shall fade, my verse distils your truth. 



10 



LV 

• 
Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme ; 
But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone, besmeared with sluttish time. 
When wasteful war shall statues overturn. 
And broils root out the work of masonry. 
Nor Mars his sword, nor war^s quick fire shall bum 
The living record of your memory. 



liv. * canker-Uoomtf wild roses. 

liv. * for, because, (w) 
Iv. ' monumerUs. The quarto, 
mcnumerU. (r) 

Iv. »• » Mr. Thomas 1>lcr has 
suggested that the reference fl. 1), 
"Not marble, nor the gOded mon- 
uments," and particularly (1. 7), 
"Nor Mars his sword, nor war^s 
quick fire shall bum," were sug- 



gested by what Meres (1598) said 
of Shakespeare in comparing Ovid, 
Horace, luid other poets. If so, it 
would be a curious case of self- 
consciousness on Shakespeare's 
part It should be remembered, 
however, that the idea of the eter- 
nizing power of poetry is older than 
Horace, is a constant theme of the 
sonneteers, and implies no arro- 
gance on Shakespeare's part (b) 



■n 

^M six 
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'GMiMt detUi Aod aD-oUivious cnmitj 

SluJl VOU pace forth : vour praise dull still find room 

Even in the eye* of all posteHtVt 

Hiat wear this world out to tbe ending doonL 
So, till the judgmeot that joureelf arise. 
Yon live id this, and dwell in lovers' eyes. 



*iA love, renew thy force ; be it twt said, 
' edge should blunter be than appetite, 
ch but to-day bv feeding is alta)'d, 
morrow «harpen'd in his former might: 
I, love, be thou ; although to<]ay thou fill 
my hungry eyes, even till they wink with fulness, 
To-moRow ne agMOf and do not kill 
The spirit of lore with « peipetoal dalnen. 
Let this sad interim like the ocean be 
Whidi parts the shore, where two contracted new i 

Come daily to the banks, that, when they see 
Return of love, more blest may be the view ; 
Or call it winter, which being full of care, 
Makes summer^s welcome thrice more wished, more 



Being your slave, what should I do but tend 
Upon the hours and times of your desire P 
I have 00 precious time at all to spend, 
Nor services to do, till you require. 

Iv. " Itutt. Beediiiig can- Ivi * wM vnih, daw on ac- 

menta — "when"; not M Dow- couiitctf. (k) 
den Slid Wjndluuii. "till tlie de- hi. " contracttd n«w, recently 

cm of the judgment day tbsL" engaged to be married, (a) 
Would not % " probably" have Ivi. " Or. l^rwhitt'i conjec- 

been in {^ace belt? (a) ttne. Tbe qustto, At. (b) 

lii < Au, its. (X) 
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Nor dare I chide the world-without-end hour, 6 

Whilst I, my sovereign, watch the clock for you, 
Nor think the bitterness of absence sour, 
When you have bid your servant once adieu : 
Nor dare I question with my jealous thought, 
Where you may be, or your affairs suppose ; 10 

But, like a sad slave, stay and think of naught, 
Save where you are, how happy you make those. 
So true a fool is love, that in your will. 
Though you do any thing, he thinks no ilL 

Lvm 

That god forbid, that made me first your slave, 
I should in thought control your times of pleasure, 
Or at your hand th^ account of hours to crave. 
Being your vassal, bound to stay your leisure ! 
O, let me suffer, being at your beck, 6 

Th^ imprisoned absence of your liberty ; 
And patience, tame to sufferance, bide each check. 
Without accusing you of injury. 
Be where you list ; your charter is so strong. 
That you yourself may privilege your time 10 

To what you will ; to you it doth belong 
Yourself to pardon of self-doing crime. 
I am to wait, though waiting so be hell. 
Not blame your pleasure, be it ill or welL 

ux 

If there be nothing new, but that which is 
Hath been before, how are our brains beguiled. 
Which, labouring for invention, bear amiss 

Ivu. >* wiU. Tbtt quarto, WiU. hui. '' To. Beecfaing aocepto 
(r) BlAlone'i 2Xi. M 

Iviii. ' tame to iufferanee, sub- 
dued to bear suffering, (r) 



tao 



Soaoets 



llie aeanid borthen of a former cfaOd ? 
O Uuit record could, with a tnckward look. 
Even of five hundred courses of tbe sun. 
Shew roe your iiaage in some antique booli:. 
Since mind at fint in character was done ; 
lliat I might «ee what the old world could saj 
To this componed wonder of yoor frame ; 
Wliether we are mended, or whe'r better they, 
Or whether rciolution be the same. 
O, sure I am, the wtta of former days 
To ■ubj«cta worse have given admiring pTaia& 



Like as the wavea make towards the pebbled shoi^ 
So do our minutes hasten to their end ; 
Each dungiDg place with that which goes before 
In sequent toil all fbrwardi do contend. 
Nativity, once in tbe main of light, 5 

Crawls to maturity, wherewith being crowned. 
Crooked edipaea Against his glory fight. 
And Time that gave doth now his gift confound. 
Time doth transfix tbe flourish set on youth. 
And delves the parallela in beauty's brow ; 10 

Feeds on the rarities of Nature's truth. 
And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow; 
And yet to times in hope my verse shall stand. 
Praising thy wortli, despite his cruel hand. 

liz. * eharaeltr, writu^. Still ing takes mom o/ light as the ^. 

ckccuiotutlljr to be found used fee (a) 
"haod-wiitiiig," (a) h. 

liz. " mA«V, whether, (w) 7. (a) 

liz. " MwoiirfiDfi, the coune of h. ' fiouriA, adommCTit (a) 

things, (a) [x. " m hope, future— [oob- 

k. ' fltoin, full flood. Beech- tiAj. i^) 
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Is it thy will thy image should keep open 
My heavy eyelids to the weary night f 
Dost thou desire my slumbers should be broken. 
While shadows, like to tbee, do mock my sight? 
Is it thy spirit that thou send^st from thee 
So far from home, into my deeds to pry ; 
To find out shames and idle hours in me, 
The scope and tenour of thy jealousy ? 
O no, thy love, though much, is not so great : 
It is my love that keeps mine eye awake ; 
Mine own true love that dotb my rest defeat, 
To play the watchman ever for Uiy sake : 

For thee watch I, whilst thou dost wake elsewhov^ 
From me tea off, with others all too near. 



Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye, 

And all my soul, and all my every part ; 

And for this sin there is no remedy, 

It is BO grounded inward in my heart. 

Methinka no face so gracious is as mine, B 

No shape so true, no truth of such account ; 

And for myself mine own worth do define. 

As I all other in alt worths surmount. 

But when my glass shews me myself indeed, 

Beaten and chapp'd with tanned antiquity, 10 

bd. " deffol, deibojr. (a) lowed hitherto, ahhoiig^ 4 msai- 

bdi. * graeiotti, lovelj, attnic- f eat miiprint. (w) [Ho^ord thinka 

live, (b) beated u an agricultural tenn 

bdi. ■° Beatta and ehapp'd (itiU used in Deronshire} for por- 

[MMDedJ. lie old copy. Stated iag away the wda from moor- 

oHd ehopt, whkJ) haa been fol- land. (■)] 




Uj vweet love's htmotj, Okx^ wkj kmr'a fife: 
H» boDttjr JmD ta One fabck liiKs be MB, 

And tli^ Adl Imv and be n tfanidn gmn 



When I bare Mm hj Timers Ul band de&oed 
Tberic4i pnxidoort of o ut w orn boriedage; 
When KKDetiiDe \ottj towen I see down-nued. 

And brua et«n»l, sUve to mortal rage : 

When I hare seen the btmgiy ocean gain • 

Adrantoge on tiie kingdom i^ the shore. 

And the firm soil win of the watery main. 

Increasing store with loss, and loss witb store: 

When I bare seen such interchange ot state, 

hiii. ' AgaiiMl, i. e. agsiiiil the oomma here ii twt uttut but it 
time when, (r) inalcei the ■etue dear, (b) 

Idr. * ittmal, dam. Wbite'i boT.  jfofa, conditioD. In the 
next line, pomp and power. 04 



Sonnets 
Or state itself confounded to decay. 
Ruin bath taught me thus to ruminate — 
That Time will come and take my love away. 
This thought ia as a death, which cannot choose 
But weep to have that which it fears to lose. 



Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea. 
But aad mortality o'er-sways their power, 
How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea. 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower P 
O, how xhall summer's honey-breath hold out 
Against the wreckful siege of battering days, 
When rocks impregnable are not so stout. 
Nor gates of steel so strong, but Time decays ? 
O fearful meditation ! where, alack, 
Shall Time's best jewel from Time's chest lie hid ? 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back ? 
Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid P 
O, none, unless this miracle have might. 
That in black ink my love may still shine bright. 



Tir^d with all these, for restftil death I cry ; — 

As, to behold desert a beggar bom. 

And needy nothing trimm'd in jollity. 

And purest faith unhappily forsworn. 

And gilded honour shamefully misplaced, B 

And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted. 

And right perfection wrongfully disgraced. 

And strength by limping sway disabled, 

txT. " died. Theobald nig- kr. <■ of. [M&knM.] The old 
gated quat; but WTndbam apdy c^7, or. (w) 

« liL «. (a) bri. * dMitd. So the oM 
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And art made tongue-ti'd by authority, 
Aod folly, doctor-like, controlling skill, 
And simple truth miscaird simplicity. 
And captive good attending captain ill : 

Tir'd with all these, from these would I be gone, 
Save that to die, I leave my love alone. 



Ah, wherefore with infection should he live. 
And with his preseuce grace impiety. 
That sin by him advantage should achieve. 
And lace itself with his society ? 
WTiy should false painting imitate his cheek. 
And steal dead seeing of his living hue ? 
Why should poor beauty indirectly seek 
Roses of shadow, since his rose is true? 
Why ahould he live, now Nature bankrupt is, 
B^gar'd of blood to blush through lively veins ? 
For she hath no exchequer now but his, 
And, proud of many, lives upon his gains. 
O, him she stores, to show what wealth she had 
In days long sinc^ before these last so bad. 



Thus is bis cheek the map of days outworn. 
When beauty liv'd and di'd as flowers do now. 
Before these bastard signs of fair were bom, 
Or durst inhabit on a living brow ; 

cop]'. White bad dMoUeU, mxI bnii. * letmg, aeemiog sppear- 

ezplaincd that rhyUun uid rhynw ance ( J) (b) 

show thai the wntd is to be tzvii. ' poor, insigniBcant. — 

pronounced in four tf llaldet, in Beechii^. wdtrtetfy, in an under- 

tbe uDcOdtracted participial fonn. band manner, (b) 

(b) bviii. ' mop. pictuM. (b) 
txviL < hee, adocn. (B) 
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Before the golden tresses of the dead. 
The right of sepulchres, were shorn away, 
To live a second life on second head ; 
Ere beauty^s dead fleece made another gay. 
In him those holy antique hours are seen, 
Without all ornament, itself, and true, 
Making no summer of another^s green. 
Robbing no old to dress his beauty new ; 
And him as for a map doth Nature store. 
To shew false Art what beauty was of yore. 



225 
6 



10 



LXDC 



Those parts of thee that the world^s eye doth view, 

Want nothing that the thought of hearts can mend ; 

All tongues, the voice of souls, give thee that due. 

Uttering bare truth, even so as foes commend. 

Thine outward thus with outward praise is crown'^d ; 5 

But those same tongues, that give thee so thine own. 

In other accents do this praise confound. 

By seeing farther than the eye hath shewn. 

Tliey look into the beauty of thy mind. 

And that, in guess, they measure by thy deeds ; 10 

Then, churls, their thoughts, although their eyes were 

kind. 
To thy fair flower add the rank smell of weeds ; 
But why thy odour matcheth not thy shew, 
The solve is this ; — that thou dost common grow. 

editors write «nl. Cambridge reads 
sou, following the mj^ of the 
quarto of 1640) and explaining 
that ''the verb 'to soil' is not un- 
common in old English, meaning 
to solve." 9olve is explained as 
"solution," a verbal form as 
noun.] 



* thai due. The quarto, 
that end, corrected by Malone after 
Tyrwhitf s conjecture and Capell 
MS. (b) 

bdx. • Thine. [Makme, 1790.] 
Tlie quarto, their, (w) 

bdx. ^* edve. The quarto has 
the easy mispiint, edye, [Some 
VOL. xvn. — 15 



That thou art blam'd shall not be thy defect. 
For slander's mark was ever yet the fair ; 
'ITie ornament of beauty is suspect, 
A crow that flies in heaven's sweetest air. 
So thou be good, slander doth but approve 
Thy worth the greater, being woo'd of time ; 
For canker vice the sweetest buds doth love, 
And thou present'st a pure unstained prime. 
Thou hast pass'd by the ambush of young days. 
Either not assail'd, or >-ictor being charged ; 
Yet this thy praise cannot be so thy praise, 
To tie up envy, evermore enlarged : 

If some suspect of ill masked not thy shew. 
Then thou aloae Idogdoau of betuts abould'et o 



No longer mourn for me^ when I am dead. 

Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 

Give warning to the world that I am fled 

Fh>m this vile world, witii vilest worms to dvdl : 

Nay, if you read this line, remember not B 

The hand that writ it ; for I love you so, 

That I in your sweet thoughts would be fbigot, 

If thinking on me then should make you woe. 

O, if, I say, you look upon this verae. 

When I perhaps compounded am with clay, lo 

la. ' Off. So the cditiMi tt qotfto, (h«ir. of, by. tm». Beecb- 

IHO. Tilt qiutto, aft. (a) iag Uiinks that thu wwd hero 

Ixx. * tutiMct, nitpidon. (a) meaii* "world." (a) 

bn. ' approve, prove, (a) Izx. >■ To, m to. {■) 

bx.  r^. Malone. lie Izx. " owe, own. (a) 
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Do not so much sa my poor name rehearse, 
But let your love even with my life decay ; 

Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 



O, lest the world should task you to recite 
What mmt liv'd in me, that you should love 
After my death, dear love, forget me quite, 
For you in me can nothing worthy prove ; 
Unless you would devise some virtuous lie. 
To do more for me than mine own desert, 
And hang more praise upon deceased I, 
Than niggard truth would willingly imparL 
O, lest your true love may seem false in this, 
That you for love speak well of me untrue. 
My name be buried where my body is, 
And live no more to shame nor me nor you. 
For I am shamed by that which I bring forth. 
And so should you, to love things nothing worth. 



That time of year thou may'st in me behdd, "^ 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang >*- 
Upon those houghs which shake against the cold, — -^ 
Bare ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. /^ 
In me thou see'st the twilight of such day <, s 

As after sunset fadeth in the west, ^ 
Which by and by black ni^t doth take away, ^ 
Death's second self, that seals up all in rest : "f 
. In me thou see'st the glowing of sud fire, ^ 

hxii. * prove, find, ahow to be. lOOS, m'vd ipiieri; that of 1040, 
(r) Tuin'd — a variation budir worth 

txziii. * rmn'd. Hw edition of notice, (w) 
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That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, ( 
As the death-bed whereoa it must expire, q 
Consum'd with that which it was nourish'd by. / 

This thou percGiv''8t, which makes thy love more strong ^ 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long : _ 

LXXIV 

But be contented : when that fell arrest 

Without all bail shall caiTy me away, , 

My life hath in this line some interest. 

Which for memorial still with thee shall stay : 

When thou reviewest this, thou dost review 

The very part was consecrate to thee. 

The earth can have but earth, which is his due ; 

My spirit is thine, the better part of me : 

So then thou hast but lost the dregs of life. 

The prey of worms, my body being dead ; ii 

The coward conquest of a wretches knife, 

Too base of thee to be remembered. 

The worth of that is that which it contains, 
And that is this, and this with thee remains. 



1 



So are you to my thoughts, as food to life. 
Or OS sweet-eeasonM showers are to the ground ; 
And for the peace of you I hold such strife 
As 'twixt a miser and his wealth is found : 
Now proud as an enjoyer, and anon 






hxiii. ■* hit, Ita. (a) bodT. " Suit is Ait, i 

IniT.  all, an;, (b) spirit u 1117 poetry, (a) 

bodv. " A aperific attadc on biT. * aiotet-aeaKnt'd, bwoMj 

Shakespeare, or a poasbk ref- aeaMiiEble. (a) 

erence to Marlowe'a death. But hcxv. ' 0/ you, to be found in 

cf. Beeching's note founded on jou. 04 
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Doubting tbe filching age will steal his treasure ; 

Now counting best to be with jou alone, 

Tlien bettered that the world may see my pleasure ; 

Sometime all fiill with feasting on your sight, 

And by and by clean starved for a look ; 

Possessing or pursuing no delight, 

Sare what is faod or must from you be took. 

Tbaa do I pine and surfeit day by day; 

Or gluttoning on all, or all away. 

Why is my verae so barren of new pride, 
So tar from variation or quick change ? 
Why, with the time, do I not glance aside 
To new-found methods and to compounds strange ? 
Why write I still all one, ever the same, 
And keep invention in a noted weed. 
That every word doth almost tell my name, 
Shewing their birth, and where they did proceed P 
O, know, sweet love, I always write of you, 
And you and love are still my argument : 
So, all my best is dressing old words new, 
Spending again what is already spent : 
For as the sun is daily new and old. 
So is my love, still tdling what is told. 



ny glass will shew thee how thy beauties wear, 
Thy dial how thy precious minutes waste ; 
Tbe vacant leaves thy mind's imprint will bear, 

bam. * naiad vaed, weU-known probablj * misprint of "utd 
fMm, <* garti. (b) wbence." (w) 

Ixxvi. * leS. Malone. Tbe kxrii. "Probably this sotuwt 
quarto, /of. (k) was designed to accompany a pre»- 

barri. ' and mhtr*. Not im- ent of a bocAi consitmg of blank 
paper." — Steevena. (b) 
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And of this book this learning may'st thou taste : 
The wrinkles which thy glass will truly shew. 
Of mouthed graves will give thee memory ; 
Thou by thy dial's shady stealth may'st know 
Time's thievish progress to eternity. 
Look, what thy memory cannot contain, 
Commit to these waste blanks, and thou shall 6nd 
Those children nurs'd, deliver'd from thy brain. 
To take a new acquaintance of thy mind. 

These offices, so oft as thou wilt look. 

Shall profit thee, and much enrich thy book. 



So ofl have I invok'd thee for my Muse, 

And found such fair asnstance in my verse. 

As evety alien pen hath got my use, 

And under thee their poesy disperse. 

Thine eyes that taught the dumb on high to sing, S 

And heavy ignorance aloft to fly, 

Have added feathers to the leamed^s wing, 

And given grace a double majesty. 

Yet be most proud of that which I compile, 

Whose influence is thine, and bom of thee : 10 

In others' works thou dost but mend the style. 

And arts with thy sweet graces graced be ; 

But thou art all my art, and dost advance 

As high as learning my rude ignorance. 

hxrii. " blanki. pi'heofaKld.] Ixniii. * umbr, i. c. impued by. 
Tbe old copT, Hack*, (w) (a) 

Lariii. ' Ai, tiisL A frequent bamii. *~* Tie r ef e r e n ce m^ 
BK. (b) be to liytia, or to Shaketpeare him- 

■d(. (a) 
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Whilst I alone did call upoD thy aid, 
My verse alone had all thy gentle grace ; 
But now my gracious numbers are decayed* 
And my sick Muse doth give another place. 
I grant, sweet love, thy lovely argument 
Deserves the travail of a worthier pea ; 
Yet what of thee thy poet doth invent. 
He robs thee of^ and pays it thee again. 
He lends thee virtue, and he stole that word 
From thy behaviour ; beauty doth he give, 
And found it in thy cheek ; he can afford 
No praise to thee but what in thee doth liva 

Then, thank him not for that which he doth say, 
Since what he owes thee, thou thyself dost pay. 



O, how I £unt when I of you do write. 
Knowing a better spirit doth use your name, 
And in the praise thereof spends all his might. 
To make me tongue-ti'd, speaking of your &me : 
But since your worth, wide as the ocean is. 
The humble as the proudest sail doth bear, 
My saucy bark, inferior &r to his, 
On your broad main doth wilfully appear. 
Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat. 
Whilst he upon your soundless deep doth ride ; 
Or, being wrecked, I am a worthless boat. 
He of tall building, and of goodly pride : 
Hien, if he thrive, and I be cast away, 
llie worst was this — my love was my decay. 

hxii. * lAy Imriy argumgid, the tbeme of tbj beautr- 



Or I shall live your epitaph to make, 
Or you survive when I in earth am rotten : 
From hence your memory death cannot take^ 
Although in me each part will be forgotten. 
Your name from hence immortal life shall have. 
Though I, once gone, to all the world must die : 
The earth can yield me but a common grave. 
When you entombed 'm men's eyes shall lie. 
Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 
Which eyes not yet created shall o'er-read ; i 

And tongues to be your being shall rehearse, 
When all the breathers of this world are dead ; 
You still shall live — such virtue hath my pen — 
Where breath most breathes, even in the mouths of 



I grant thou wert not married to my Muse, 
And, therefore, may'st without attaint o'o-look 
The dedicated worda which writers use 
Of their &ir gubject, blessing eveiy book. 
Thou art as fair in knowledge as in hue, 
Finding thy worth a limit past my praise ; 
And, therefore, art enfore'd to seek anew 
Some ftesher stamp of the time-bettering days. 
And do so, love ; yet when they have devis'd 
What strained touches rhetoric can lend, 



Ixxii. ' From haiee. Beeebiag coime, beiiig practically the sune? 

explains ai "from m? verses." (a) 

Might it Dot stand for "from Ixxrii.  attamt, di^^race. (b) 

hencefarwaid." 
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Thou, truly fair, wert truly sympathize 
In true plain words, by thy true-telling friend ; 
And their gross painting might be better us'd 
Where cheeks need blood : in thee it is abus'd. 



I never saw that you did painting need. 
And, therefore, to your fair no painting set ; 
I found, or thought I found, you did exceed 
The barren tender of a poet's debt : 
And, therefore, have I slept in your report, 
That you yourself, being extant, well might shew 
How far a modem quill doth come too short, 
Speaking of worth, what worth in you doth grow. 
This silence for my sin you did impute, 
Which shall be most my glory, being dumb ; 
For I impair not beauty being mute, 
When others would give life, and bring a tomb. 
There lives more life in one of your fair eyes. 
Than both your poets can in praise devise. 



Who is it that says moat F which can say more, 

Than this rich praise, that you alone are you ? 

In whose confine immured is the store. 

Which should example where your equal grew. 

Lean penury within that pen doth dwell, 5 

That to his subject lends not some small glory ; 

But he that writes of you, if he can tell 

Ixxxii. " tympalhv^d, matched. Ixiziu.  ui$ourr«porf,iiipraI»- 
(■) lag you. (a) 

Intiii. ' fmr, beauty, (a) Lncdii. ' modsm, ordinal?, (a) 

Izixiv. ' exompU, ibow. (a) 
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That you sre you, v dignifies \m Amy : 

Let liim but copy vbot in you » vrit. 

Not ni&kiDg wone wbat nature nude so dear, 1 

And Kich a (■auoterpart shall fame his wit, 

Makii^ his vtylo admired erery wber& 

You to your beauteous Uesiings add a cune. 
Being fond on praiae, vhicb niaka your pntset 



My toDgue-ti'd Muse in manners ho]ds her still, 
While comment* of your praise, richly compird, 
Rexerve th«r charat-ter with golden quill. 
And precious phrase by all the Muses til'd. 
I think good thoughts, whilst other write good word«, 
And, like ualetter'd clerk, still cry *' Amen "" 
To every hymn that able spirit affords, 
In poIiNli'd form of well-reliiied pen. 
Hearing you prais'd, I say, " T is so, "t is true," 
And to the mort of pmise add something more ; 
But that is in my thought, whose love to you. 
Though words come hindmost, holds his rank before : 
Then, others for the breath of words respect. 
Me, for my dumb thoughts, speaking in effect. 



Was it the proud full sail of his great verse, 
Bound for tlie pnzs of all too precious you, 
That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inhearse, 

buiv. " counltTparl.ropj. (a) Othera take Rrserir = preserve. 

IxKxiv, " [imd on, fooliahly de- The phrasing is obscure, (a) 
VOtcii to. (n) bcotv. ' tpiril. Another of the 

Ixixv. ' lifteriv llieir. Some man/ instances of the use of this 

think we ihould read Itdwarie thy. word aa a monosf liable. 
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Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew ? 

Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 5 

Above a mortal pitch, that struck me dead ? 

No, neither he, nor his compeers by night 

Giving him aid, my verse astonished : 

He, nor that af&ble familiar ghost. 

Which nightly gulls him with intelligence, 10 

As victon of my silence cannot boast. 

I was not sick of any fear from thence ; 
But when your countenance fiPd up his line. 
Then lacked I matter ; that enfeebled mine. 



Lxxxvn - 

Farewell : thou art too dear for my possessing. 
And like enough thou know^st thy estimate : 
The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing ; 
My bonds in thee are all determinate. 
For how do I hold thee but by thy granting ? 5 

And for that riches where is my deserving ? 
The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting. 
And so my patent back again is swerving. 
Thyself thou gav'^st, thy own worth then not knowing 
Or me, to whom thou gav^st it, else mistaking ; lo 

So thy great gift, upon misprision growing. 
Comes home again, on better judgment making. 
Thus have I had thee, as a dream doth flatter. 
In sleep a king, but waking, no such matter. 



IzzxyL " /ETJ up hii line. So quarto, fUd. Late editors, fiWd, 

Ben Jonaon, in his verses on Shake- suggested by lacked,] 
speare, "In his well tomed and true Izzxvii. ' patent, privilege, (b) 

fiUed lines." And in the preceding Ixzzvii. " upon mitpruion grow 



Sonnet, "And precious phrase by ing, "arising from an oversight 
an the Muses fil'd." (w) [The — Beeching. (b) 



iWfaen thou ahalt be dispos''d to set me light, 
^d place my merit in the eye of scorn, 
JpoD thy side against myself I 'II 6ght, 

vAnd prove thee virtuous, though thou art forsworn ; 

' With mine own weakness being best acquainted, 
Upon thy part 1 can set down a story 
Of faults conceal'd, wherein I am attainted, 

UThat thou, in losing me, shalt win much glory: 
*nd I by this will be a gainer too; 

r bending all my loving thoughts on thee, 

ke injuries that to myself I do, 
JA)ing thee vantage, double vantage me. 
Such is my love, to thee I so belong, 
That for tfay right myself will bur dl wrmg. 



i 



Say that thou did'st forsake me for some &ult. 
And I will comment upon that offence : 
Speak of my lameness, and I straight will halt. 
Against thy reasons making no defence. 
Iliou canat not, love, disgrace me half so ill, s 

To set a form upon desired change. 
As I ^I myself disgrace : knowing thy will, 
I will acquaintance strangle, and look strange ; 
Be absent from thy walks ; and in my tongue 
Thy sweet beloved name no more shall dwell, lo 

Lest I, too much profane, should do it wrong, 
And haply of our old acquaintance tell. 
For thee, against myself I ^ vow debate, 
For I must ne'er love him whom thou dost bate. 

hxxTiii. ' *rf DM light, eatetm hxdz. * «l a fonn upon, make 
melightlj. (b) a ipedoiu esciue for. (b) 



Then bate me when thou wilt ; if ever, now : 

Now, while the world is bent my deeds to cross, 

JoiD with the spite of fortune, make ine bow, 

And do Dot drop in for an after loss. 

Ah, do not, when my heart hath scapM this sorrow. 

Come in the rearward of a conquered woe ; 

Give not a windy night a rainy morrow, 

To linger out a purpoa'd overthrow. 

If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last. 

When other petty griefe have done their spite. 

But in the onset come : so shall I taste 

At first the very worst of fortune's might ; 

And other strains of woe, which now seem woe. 
Compared with loss of thee, will not seem bo. 

■/xciK 
Some glory in their birth, some in their skill, 
Some in their wealth, some in their body's force ; 
Some in their garments, though new-&ngled ill; 
Some in their hawks and hounds, some iu their lunve ; 
And every humour hath his adjunct pleasure. 
Wherein it finds a joy above the rest ; 
But these particulars are not my measure : 
All these I better in one general best. 
Thy love is better than high birth to me, 
Richer than wealth, prouder than garments' cost. 
Of more delight than hawks or horaes be ; 
And having thee, of all men's pride I boast : 
Wretched in this alone, that thou may'st take 
All this away, and me most wretched make. 
va. * honi. Tbe phmL (a) 



But do thy worst to steal thj-self avay ; 
For term of life thou art assured mine ; 
And life no longer than thy love will stay, 
For it depends upou that love of thine : 
Then need I not to fear the worst of wrongs. 
When in the least of them my life hath end. 
I see a better state to me belongs 
Than that which on thy humour doth depend. 
Thou canst not vex me with inconstant mind, 
Since that my life on thy revolt doth lie, 
O, what a happy title do I find, 
Happy to have thy love, happy to die! 

But what's so blessed fair that fears no blot ? 

Thou may'st be false, and yet I know it not. 



So shall I live, supposing thou art true. 
Like a deceived husband ; so love's face 
May still seem love to me, though alter'd new ; 
Tliy looks with me, thy heart io other place : 
For there can live no hatred in thine eye ; 
Therefore in that I cannot know thy change. 
Id masy's looks the false heart's history 
Is writ in moods, and frowns, and wrinkles strange ; 
But Heaven in thy creation did decree 
That in thy foce sweet tove should ever dwell ; 
Whate'er thy thoughts or thy heart's workings be, 
Thy looks should nothing thence but sweetness telL 
How like Eve's apple doth thy beauty grow, 
If thy sweet virtue answer not thy shew ! 

zdi. " lie, depend, (a) 

zciiL " Amo, eitenial appcanBCC. (a) 



They that have power to hurt, and wilt do none, 
That do not do the thing they most do shew, 
Who, moving others, are themselves as stone. 
Unmoved, cold, and to temptation slow ; 
They rightly do inherit Heaven's graces, 
And husband Nature's riches froni expense ; 
They are the lords and owners of their faces. 
Others but stewards of their excellence. 
The summer^s flower is to the summer sweet. 
Though to itself it only live and die ; 
But if that flower with base infection meet. 
The basest weed outbraves his dignity ; 

For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds : 
Lilies that fester smell &r worse than weeds. 



How sweet and lovely dost thou make the shame. 

Which, like a canker in the fragrant rose. 

Doth spot the beauty of thy budding name! 

0, in what sweets dost thou thy sins enclose ! 

That tongue that tells the story of thy days, s 

Making lascivious comments on thy sport, 

Cannot dispraise but in a kind of praise ; 

Naming thy name blesses an ill report. 

0, what a mansion have those vices got, 

xdv.  Jtmo, appear to do. Cf. xdv. ■* Virtusll]' the woe Hue 

zdil. 14. (r) is found in the uiODfmiius "Ed- 

sdv. * MevxtnU. Belying on L ward m." (which bodk think ii 

6, Beecfaing argues that this word Shakespeare's in part, see "Tem- 

- ipenden, but the point is not fit Dramatista") IH. ii. S, 

dear, (a) "Lilies that fester Mem far wane 

sdv. ■* ht^ its, i. e. tbc flower's, than weeds." (a) 
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Which for their habitation chose out thee. 
Where beauty's veil dotli tover every blot, 
And all things turn to fair that eyes can see ! 

Take heed, dear heart, of tliis large privilege ; 

The hardest knife ill us'd doth lose his edge. 



Some say, thy fault is youth, some wantonness ; 
Some say, thy grace is youth, and gentle sport ; 
Both gi'ace and faults are lov'd of more and less ; 
Thou mak'st faults graces that to thee resort. 
As on the finger of a throned queen 
The basest jewel will be well esteem 'd, 
So are those errors that in thee are seen 
To truths translated, and for true things deem'd. 
How many lambs might the stem wolf betray, 
If like a lamb he could his looks translate ! 
How many gazers might^st thou lead away, 
If thou would^at use the strength of all thy state I 
But do not BO ; I love thee in such sort. 
As thou being miDe, mine is thy good reporL 
]/ 

How like a winter hath my absence been 
From thee, the pleasure of the fleeting year ! 
What freezings have I felt, what dark days seen, 
What old December's bareness every where ! 
And yet this time remov'd was summer's time ; 
The teeming autumn, big with rich increase. 
Bearing the wanton burthen of the prime. 
Like widow'd wombs after their lon^^ decease : 
Yet this abundant issue seemed to me 



(a) 



 (urn. HequaitOiiUniw. 



•o/.by. (a) 
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But hope of oTphaoa, and unfatfaer'd fruit ; 
For summer and his pleasures wait on thee, 
And, thou away, the very birds are mute ; 
Or, if they sing, ""t is with so dull a cheer. 
That leaves look pale, dreading the winter 's n 



From you have I been absent in the spring, 
When proud-pi'd April, dress''d in all his trim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing. 
That heavy &itum laughM and leap'd with him : 
Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 
Of different flowers in odour and in hue, 
Could make me any summer'a Btoiy tell. 
Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew : 
Nor did I wonder at the lily's white. 
Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose ; 
lliey were but sweet, but figures of delight, 
Drawn aft^ you ; you pattern of all those. 
Yet seem*d it wint^ still, and, you away. 
As with your shadow I with these did play : 



The forward violet thus did I chide : — 

Sweet thief, whence did'st thou steal thy sweet that 

smells, 
If not from my love's breath ? the purple pride 
Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dwells, 

zcvii. " hope of, dpecUtum of xcix. A fifteen-liiied aUnzs, tbe 

the birth of. (b) first line stuiding outnde of tbe 

xcviii. * proud-pfd, gatgtafulj regular sonnet torm whkb follows. 

v«rieg«ted. (B) (b) 

zcviii. * Thai, so that, luavff, xdx.  jonoard, txAj. (a) 
■uUen. (a) 
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In my love's veins thou hast too grossly dy'd. 
The lily I condemned for thy hand. 
And buds of marjoram had storn thy hair : 
The roses fearfully on thorns did stand, 
One blushing shame, another white despair ; 
A third, nor red nor white, had stol'n of both, 
And to this robbery had annex'd thy breath ; 
But, for his theft, in pride of all his growth 
A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 
More flowers I noted, yet I none could see, 
But sweet or colour it had etol'n from thee. 



^ 



Where art thou. Muse, that thou forgett'st so 

long 
To speak of that which gives thee all thy might P 
Spoid^st thou thy fury on some worthless song, 
Darkening thy power to lend base subjects light? 
Return, forgetful Muse, and straight redeem 
In gentle numbers time so idly spent : 
Sing to the ear that doth thy lays esteem. 
And gives thy pen both skill and argument. 
Rise, resty Muse, my love's sweet face survey, 
If Time have any wrinkle graven there ; 1 

If any, be a satire to decay. 
And make Time's spoib despised every where. 

Give my love fame faster than Time wastes life; 

So thou prevent'st his scythe and crooked knife. 



xdi. * One. In tlie quvto. 



* Ttily, sluggish from rest. 



zcix. " canker, caterpQlv. (a) c " te, let thjr writings be. 
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truant Muael What shall be thy amends, 
For thy Delect of truth in beauty dyH F 
Both truth and beauty on my love depends ; 
So dost thou too, and therein dignified. 
Make answer, Muse : wilt thou not haply say, 
" Truth needs no colour, with his colour fix'd ; 
Beauty no pencil, beauty's truth to lay ; 
But best is best, if never intermixed P "" 
Because he needs no praiae, wilt thou be dumbP 
Excuse not silence so ; for H lies in thee 
To make him much outlive a gilded tomb, 
And to be prais*d of ages yet to be. 

Then do thy office, Muse : I teach thee how 
To make him seem long hence as he shews now. 



My love ia strengthened, though more weak in seeming ; 

I love not less, though less the shew appear : 

That love is merchandised, whose rich esteeming 

The owuer's tongue doth publish every where. 

Our love was new, and then but in the spring, 

When I was wont to greet it with my lays ; 

As Philomel in summer's front doth sing, 

And stops her pipe in growth of riper days : 

Not that the summer is less pleasant now, 

Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night, i 



d. ' la^, spread m on canvss. dL * her. lie quarto, hit, 

(b) which White foUowed. Housnun 

di ' FhSanut. See £uer««», 1. made the needed change, (b) 
ivm; Pa$iicmUPilgrim.m. (b) 
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But that wild music burthens every bough. 
And sweets growu common lose their dear delight. 
Therefore, like her, I sometime hold my tongue^ 
Because I would not dull you with my song. 



Alack, what poverty my Muse brings forth. 
That having such a scope to shew her pride. 
The argument, all bare, is of more worth 
llian when it hath my added praise beside. 
O, blame me not, if I no more can write: 
lAok in your glass, and there appears a face. 
That over-goes ray blunt invention quite, 
Dulling my lines, and doing me disgrace. 
Were it not sinful, then, striving to mend. 
To mar the subject that before was well ? 
For to no other pass my verses tend. 
Than of your graces and your gifls to tell ; 

And more, much more, than in my verse can dt. 
Your own ^aea shews yon, when you look in it. 



To me, fair friend, you never can be old. 

For as you were, when first your eye I ey'd. 

Such seems your beauty stilL Three winters cold 

Have from the forests shook three summers^ pride ; 

Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turned, s 

In process of the seasons have I seen ; 

Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burned. 

Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are green. 

dL " dull, yitaxy. (b) time ytan has led many to nip- 

dii. * argwnmtl, theme. Cf. poae the wiitiiig of the somwt 

cv. B. (a) Bcquence is to be liteimll; nar- 

dv. " TAtm. lUa Iteration of rawed within tbi* time, (a) 
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All, yet doth beauty, like a dia] hand. 
Steal &om his figure, and no pace perceived ; 
So your svreet hue, which methinks still doth stand. 
Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceived : 
For fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred, — 
Ere you were bom was beauty's summer dead. 



Let not my love be calTd id<datry. 
Nor my beloved as an idol shew. 
Since all alike my songs and praises be, 
To one, of one, still such, and ever so. 
Kind is my love to-day, to-morrow kind. 
Still constant in a wondrous excellence ; 
Therefore my verse to constancy confined. 
One thing expressing, leaves out difference. 
Fair, kind, and true, is all my ai^;ument. 
Fair, kind, and true, varying to other words ; 
And in this change is my invention spent. 
Three themes in one, which wondrous scope affords. 
Fair, kind, and true, have often liv'd alone. 
Which three, till now, never kept scat in one. 



When in the chronicle of wasted time 
I see descriptions of the Cairest wights. 
And beauty making beautiful old rhyme 
In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights. 
Then, in the blazon of sweet beauty's best, 
Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 
I see their antique pen would have expressed 
Even such a beauty as you master now. 
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^^ So a]l their praises sre but prophecies 

^K Of this our time, all you prefiguring ; 

H And for they look'd but with dinning eyes, 

^k They had not skill enough your worth to sing : 

^B For we, which now behold these present days, 

^H Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to pnU8& 

I 
 

 

I 

W 



Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world, dreaming on things to eome. 
Can vet the lease of my true love control, 
Supposed as forfeit to a confined doom. 
The mortal moon hath her eclipse endur'd. 
And the sad augurs mock their own presage ; 
Incertainties now ci-own themselves assur''d. 
And peace proclaims olives of endless nge. 
Now, with the drops of this most balmy time 
My love looks fresh, and Death to me subscribes, 
Since, spite of him, I '11 live in this poor rhyme. 
While he insults o'er dull and speechless tribes : 
And thou in this shalt find thy monument, 
When tyrants' crests and tombs of brass 
spent. 



cvi. " for, becaute. (a) 

en. " «;t^. He quarto, iftZI. 
(w) fl^jTwhitt'a cotgectuK. 
WyiKUivn retaini dill, but hif ex- 
egeaii u unconvindng.] 

cviL * oonfitt'd, fixed before- 
haod. Accented oo the fint eyl- 
kbk. (B) 

cvii. " TTia pusage is inter- 
picted bj many as an alluaion to 
Ibe dtmth of Elizabeth, 1603; bj 
othets u tekxiing to the plot of 



Enex against Elizabeth, in 1601. 
StaotherBsecinthe"p(»ce" Q.S) 
a comrete reference to the peace 
of Vervins (1£9S} « tbe peace 
between Spain and tbe United 
Piovinoes in 1609. Of tboe cod- 
jectwea tbe fint is tbe moot 
pfobable. (k) 
cvii. " ttAierSitt, submit*, (a) 



 (•) 



r\ 



Sonnets 



What^s in the brain that ink may character, 
Which hath not figur'd to thee my true spirit ? 
What 's new to speak, what new to raster, 
That may express my love, or thy dear merit ? 
Nothing, sweet boy ; but yet, like prayers divine, 
I must each day say o'er the very same. 
Counting no old thing old, thou mine, I thine. 
Even as when first I hallowed thy &ir name. 
So that eternal love, in love's fresh case, 
Weighs not the dust and injury of age; 
Nor gives to necessary wrinkles place, 
But makes antiquity for aye his page ; 

finding the first conceit of love there bred. 
Where time and outward form would show it dead. 



O, never say that I was fidse of heart. 

Though absence seem*d my flame to qualify: 

As easy might I from myself depart, 

As from my soul, which in thy breast doth lie. 

Iliat is my home of love : if I have ranged. 

Like bim that travds, I return again, 

Just to the time, not with the time exchanged ; 

So that myself bring water for my stain. 

Never believe, thou^ in my nature reign'd 

All frailties that besiege all kinds of blood. 



cviH. * RflD to. "nw quMto, cviii. " eonceit, thou^L (a) 

wu to. MbIodc made the nuuii- dx. ' Jiul, punctukl. exdunigtd, 

featlj pnqwT cbmage. (w) altered, (a) 

criii. * divine, to the gods, (a) 



M8 Sonnets 

That it could so preposterously be stain'd, 
To leave for nothing all thy sum of good ; 
For nothing this wide universe I call, 
Save thou, my roee ; in it thou art m; all, 



Alas, *t is true I have gone here and there, 

And made myself a motley to the view ; 

Gor^d mine own thouglits, sold cheap what is most dear. 

Made old offences of affections new : 

Most true it is, that I have look'd on truth 

Askanc« and strangely ; but, by all above. 

These blenches gave my heart another youth. 

And worse essays prov'd thee my best of love. 

Now all is done, save what shall have no end : 

Mine appetite I never more will grind 

On newer proof, to try an older friend, 

A god in love, to whom I am confined. 

Then give me welcome, next my heaven the best 
Even to thy pure and moat moot loving breast. 



O, for my sake do you with Fortune chide, 

The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide 

Than public means, which public manners breeds : 

Thence comes it that my name receives a brand ; s 

And almost thence my nature is subdued 

ex.  moSey, a jefter. (a) ex. * tave. The quuto, have, 

«. ' bUnchet, niddeii chanets. which T^rwliitl corrected, (w) 

(b) cd.  xoilh. [Gildon.] Tbe cdd 

(3. ' uorje etaayt, experience ttqijr, wuA. (w) 

with inferiot lore*, (a) 



H"?*"^ 



Sonnets 

To what it works in, like the dyer^s hand. 
Pity me, then, and wish I were renew'^d. 
Whilst, like a willing patient, I will drink 
Potions of eisel Against my strong infection ; 
No bitterness that I will bitter think. 
Nor double penance, to correct correction. 
Pity me, then, dear friend, and I assure ye, 
Even that your pity is enough to cure me. 
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czn 



Your love and pity doth th^ impression fill 

Which vulgar scandal stamped upon my brow ; 

For what care I who calls me well or ill. 

So you o^er-green my bad, my good allow p 

You are my all-the-world, and I must strive 

To know my shames and praises from your tongue ; 

None else to me, nor I to none alive. 

That my steeled sense or changes, right or wrong. 

In so profound abysm I throw all care 

Of others^ voices, that my adder^s sense 



10 



GD. ^ eiad. Vinegar was caOed 
eiael [and was supposed to be a 
remedy against "infection"]. 

cxii. ' 9enae. Here, and in the 
next line but one, a plural, (w) 
or changes, right or wrong. Some 
editors omit the comma, and 
explain: ** accepts criticism from 
just or unjust" Beeching's note 
on D. 7-^ is as follows: "So far as 
I am concerned, there is no one 
but you alive in all the world by 
whom my resolute mind can be 
changed to right or wrong. Per- 
haps we should read dmrge$; 
in that case the paraphrase would 



be. There is none but you from 
whom my mind receives charges of 
right or wrong. In either case 
my JtoeTd aerue is the object 
of the verb, and no one the 
subject." This is apparently the 
sense of the passage, but perhaps 
we should understand after alive 
some such words as "is so impor- 
tant" Then That . . . chmgee 
would — as to change, and the 
line might be punctuated That my 
eleeTd eenee or changes right, or 
wrong, where right, or wrong — 
rightly or wron^. (b) 



i 




Sonnets 



To critic aod to flatterer stopped are. 

Mark how with my neglect I do dispense : — 
You are so strongly in my purpose bred. 
That all the world besides methinkB they ''re dead. 



Since I left you mine eye is in my mind ; 
And that which governs nie to go about 
Doth part his function, and is partly blind. 
Seems seeing, but effectually is out ; 
For it no form delivers to the heart 
Of bird, of flower, or shape, which it doth latch : 
Of his quick objects hath the mind no part, 
Nor his own vision holdis what it doth catch ; 
For if it see the rud"st or gentlest sight, 
Tlie most sweet bvoar, or defonned'st cicatuie, 
Hie mountaiD or the ses, the day or night, 
Tlie crow or dove, it shapes them to your feature: 
Incapable of more, replete with you. 
My most true mind thus maketb mine untrue. 



Or whether doth my mind, being crowned with you, 
Drink up the monarch's plague, this flattery ? 
Or whether shall I say, mine eye saith true, 
And that your love taught it this alchemy, 

" dt«p«n««, excuae. — the note on "Where hearing dioulii 

!■ (e) not latch them," Maiidk, IV. m. 

cxii. ** ilrongly m my jmrpom 195. [The quarto, lack\ 

bnd, completely the object at taj aiii " favour, face, (b) 

doires. (h) cxui. " ToakelA mine unfruc, 

cxii. " they 're. Djce. The i. e. maketh the Bemblance, the 

quarto. If* are. White read tkeg fictitioiu (and so the false or un- 

art. (a) true) object which it constantly 

criii, * pari, divide, (a) before me; "untrue" used sub- 

cxiiL ' labA, I e. catch. See stantiTClr. (w) 



Sonnets 251 

To' make of monsters and things indigest, 6 

Such chenibins as your sweet self resemble. 

Creating every bad a perfect best, 

As fast as objects to his beams assemble P 

O, ^t is the first : ^t is flattery in my seeing, 

And my great mind most kingly drinks it up : 10 

Mine eye well knows what with his gust is Agreeing, 

And to his palate doth prepare the cup : 
If it be poisoned, ^t is the lesser sin 
That mine eye loves it, and doth first begin. 



cxv 



Those lines that I before have writ do lie. 
Even those that said I could not love you dearer ; 
Yet then my judgment knew no reason why 
My most full flame should afterwards bum clearer. 
But reckoning Time, whose million^d accidents 
Creep in ^twixt vows, and change decrees of kings. 
Tan sacred beauty, blunt the sharpest intents. 
Divert strong minds to th^ course of altering things : 
Alas ! why, fearing of timers tyranny, 
Might I not then say, " Now I love you best," 
When I was certain o^er incertainty. 
Crowning the present, doubting of the rest P 
Love is a babe ; then might I not say so. 
To give fiill growth to that which still doth grow. 



10 



cziy. ' indiged, fonnless, cha- 
otic, (b) 

cziy. " gust, taste, (b) 

czv. ' Tan, mar. (b) 

czv. ^* grow, A period has been 
substituted for the usual question 
maik, Wyndham, as Beechiog 
notes, haying successfully defended 



the period of the original. The 
former writes: "The Poet asks, 
'Might I not then* — in those 
early days, ' fearing time's tyranny,' 
say, *Now I loye you best ' ? And 
he answers in the negatiye: 'Loye 
is a Babe: then might I not say 



so. 



» tt 



(B) 



Let me not to the inarnagv of true minds 

Admit impediments: love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration Ends, 

Or bends with the reniover to remove: 

O no ; it is on ever-fixed mark. 

That looks on tempests, and is never sbakra : 

It is the star to every wandering baric. 

Whose worth 'a unknown, although his height be iak* 

Love "a not Time's Fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 

Within his bending sickle's compass come ; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

Hut bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 



Accoae me thus : that I have scanted all 
Wherein I should your great deserts repay ; 
Forgot upon your dearest love to call. 
Whereto all bonds do tie me day by day ; 
That I have frequent been with unknown minds, 
And given to time your own dear-purchasM right ; 
That I have hoisted sail to all the winds 
Which should transport me farthest from joor sight : 
Book both my wilfulness and errors down, 

ocvi. • Cf. Sonnet siv. 19-U. crviL ' untnoun, 

— WTodhsm. (r) — Beecfaing. (a) 

crvi. * toorth '*. Eiptuned sa cxvii. ' Hme. Beedung refen to 

the occuh virtue «iid influenoe of Sonnet Izx. 0, and thmlu that (him 

tbe itar, obtained 00)7 by obterva- meuu in both places "world." 

tion and calculation, hxa, iti. (b) But may it not mean here that 

czvi. " hu. Time's, (a) which is merely t 
■light value P (a) 



Sonnets 

And on just proof surmise accumulate ; 
Bring me wiUiin the level of your frown. 
But shoot not at me in your wakenM hate. 
Since my appeal says, I did strive to prove 
The constancy and virtue of your love. 



Like as, to make our appetites more keen, 
With eager compounds we our palate urge ; 
As, to prevent our maladies unseen, 
We sicken to shun sickness when we purge ; 
Even so, heing fiill of your ne'er-cloying sweetness, 
To bitter sources d:d I frarQ^,[ny feeding ; 
And, sick of welfare, found*-..- and of meetness 
To be diseased, ere that there was true needing. 
Thus policy in love, t* anticipate 
The iUs that were not, grew to faults assured. 
And brought to medicine a healthAil state, 
Which, rank of goodness, would; by ill be cured ; 
But thence I learn, and 6nd the lesson tiu^ 
Drugs poison him that so fell sick <^ yea 



What potions have I drunk of Siren tears. 
Distilled from limbecks foul as Hell within. 
Applying fears to hopes, and hopes to feats. 
Still losing when I saw mysdf to win ! 

cxviL " Uvd, range, (a) crriu. " rmi of, needing to be 

cxriii. ' eager, sharp, biting, purged, (b) 

(h) crix. ' limbeck*, slembies, itilla. 

cxriii. * to jftun, in ordn to (b) 

^UD. (b) enx. ' Jo mm, about to win. («) 
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Sonnets 



What wretched erron bath my heart committed, 
WBilat it hath thou^t itself so blessed never ! 
How have mine eyes out of their spheres been fitted. 
In the distraction of this madding fever ! 
O benefit of ill ! now I find true, 
That better is by evil still made better ; 
And niin'd love, when it ia built anew. 
Grows fairer than at first, more strong, far greater. 
So I return rubuk'd to my content. 
And gain by ill thrice more than I have spent. 



That you were once onkiad^^fricnds lat now, 
And for that sorrow which Kuen did fee], 
Needa must I under niy transgression bow, 
Unless my nerves were brass or hammer'd steel. 
For if YOU *ere by my unkinduess shaken, 
A* I bv vours. you've pas^'d a hell of time ; 
And I, a tyrant, have no 'eisure taken 
To weigh how once I suffer'd in your crime. 
O that our night of woe might have remembered 
My deepest sense, how hard true sorrow hits ; 
And soon to you, as you to me, then tendered 
The humble salve which wounded bosoms fits ! 

But that your trespass now becomes a fee ; 

Mine ransoms yours, and yours must ransom m< 



cri». ' been fitted, i. e. lUrted as 



I fit. But * 



Wyn 



. Cb) 



' 01. The qiurto, ill*, (b) 
cxz. ' you've. The quarto, y* 
have, (h) 

OCX. * our. Beeching taket thii 
to be an impassible leading, "as it 
^miU the antithesis of 'you' and 



'me,' which runs oil thiougfi the 
Sonnet" See his note, which 
seems to euggetate the difficut^. 
Is not the pronoun used in a bcjd 
identification of the nights of woe 
passed by the two? rtmembrr'd, 
reminded, (a) 
ox " fee, pledge. C») 



_ ^A 



Sonaets 



*r is better to be vile than vile esteemed. 
When not to be receives reproach of being ; 
And the just pleasure lost, which is so deemed. 
Not by our feeling, but hy others'' seeing : 
For why should others' falae adulterate eyes 
Give salutation to my sportive blood ? 
Or on my frailties why are &ailer spies, 
Which in their wills count bad what I think good f 
No, I am that I am ; and they that level 
At my abiises, reckon up their own : 
I may be ^raight, though tbey themsdves be bevel. 
By their rank thot^htj) my deeds must not be shewn ; 
Unless this general evil they maintain, — 
All men are bad, and in their badness reign. 



Thy gift, thy tables, are within my brain 

Full charactered with lasting memory, 

Which shall above that idle rank remain. 

Beyond all date, even to eternity ; 

Or, at the least, so long as brain and heart K 

Have faculty by nature to subsist ; 

Till each to raz^d oblivion yield his part 

Of thee, thy record never can be mias'd. 

That poor retention could not so much hold. 

Nor need I tallies thy dear love to score ; lO 

cxd. * levd, aim. (b) cxni. * poor rtfmtUon, i. e. the 

dzi. " herd, ciodced. (k) tablet poor for recording u com- 

cixii. > (aUe(, writitig tablet!. pared with tlie brain. (&) 

(b) cndi. ■* toUtM. t&^ notched 

cxzii.  eharacter'd, written, (b) for the keeping of accounts, (b) 
cxzii. * me nuut, mere state of 

being tablets — probablj. (b) 



S56 Sonnets 

Therefore to give them from me was I bold, 
To trust those tables that receive thee more : 
To keep an adjunrt to remember thee. 
Were to import forgetfuliiesa in me. 



No, Time, thou sholt not boast that I do change : 



Thjf 



-amids, built l 



vith r 



r might 



1 newer n 
e nothing novel, nothing strange ; 
They are but dressings of a former sight. 
Our dates are brief, and therefore we admire 
What thou dost foist upon us that is old, " 
And rather make them bom to our desire, 
Than think that we before have heai-d them told. 
Thy registers and thee I both defy. 
Not wondering at the pi-esent nor the past ; 
For thy records and what we see doth lie. 
Made more or less by thy continual haste. 
This I do vow, and this shall ever be, 
I will be true, despite thy scythe and thee. 



If my dear love were but the child of state, 
It might for Fortune's bastard be unfathered. 
As subject to Timers love, or to Time's hate, 
Weeds among weeds, or flowers with flowers gathered. 



wb»t time cxxiii. " doOt. So the <n 

piles up from d^J to daj. (a) White accepted M»l(ine's do. (b) 

cxxiii. * admire, nonder at. (b) czzit. ' ^aU, r^— '"g arcuoB* 

cxsiii. ' ihen, i. e. "what thou (tanoe. (b) 
dart foirt." (a) 



Sonnets 



267 



N09 it was builded far from accident ; 

It suffers not in smiling pomp, nor falls 

Under the blow of thralled discontent. 

Whereto th' inviting time our fashion calls : 

It fears not policy, that heretic. 

Which works on leases of short numbered hours, 

But all alone stands hugely politic. 

That it nor grows with heat, nor drowns with 
showers. 
To this I witness call the fools of time. 
Which die for goodness, who have liv^d for crime. 



10 



cxxv 

Were 't aught to me I bore the canopy. 

With my extern the outward honouring. 

Or laid great bases for eternity. 

Which prove more short than waste or ruining ? 

Have I not seen dwellers on form and favour 

Lose all, and more, by paying too much rent ; 

For compound sweet foregoing simple savour, 



cxxiv. ^^ all done ttands hugdy 
politic, explained as grounded in it- 
self (all alone), it endures and 
its policy 0- 9) is constant (b) 

cxxiv. " That, so that growi. 
An error has been suspected here. 
(B) 

cxxiv. *•"" the fools of time, &c. 
T^ler (Sormels of Shakespeare) 
thinks Uiis is a specific reference to 
Essex. Dowden explains as "I 
call to witness the transitory un- 
worthy loves whose death was a 
virtue since their life was a crime.*' 

(B) 

VOL. XVII. — 17 



> Were H, Beeching^s ob- 
servation that this means "would it 
be," is important, because it shows 
that any attempt to make the line 
mean that ShsJcespeare took part 
in some great ceremony — or that 
Bacon did and therefore wrote the 
Sonnet, as has been contended — 
may very well be beside the point 
Beeching says that the commen- 
tators " have not seen that the poet 
is repudiating charges laid against 
him by the 'informer' of 1. 16." 
bore the canopy, explained in 1. 2, 
"the outward honouring." (b) 



*W Sonnets 

Ktifiil thrivers, in their gazing spent ? 
No ; let me be obsequious in thy heart, 
And take thou my oblation, poor but free. 
Which is not mix'd with seconds, knows no art. 
But mutual render, only me for thee. 

Heni-e, thou suborn'd infornter! a true soul, 

When most impeached, stands least in thy contrt^. J 



O thou, my lovely boy, who in thy power 

Dost hold Time's tickle glass, his sickle, hourv-- - 

Who hast by waning grown, and therein shew'st 

Thy lovers withering, as thy sweet self grow'st ; 

If Nature, sovereign mistress over wrack, | 

A3 thou goest ojfwards stiU wUl phick tbee back. 

She keeps thee to this purpose, that her skill 

May time disgrace, and wretched minutes kill. 

Yet fear her, thou minion of her pleasure ! 

She may detain, but not still keep her treasure : 10 

Her audit, though delay'd, answer'd must be, 

And her quietus is to render thee. 

(xxT. " wRiwb. IV Mcmd Kmaj. ffilh this, it m am^fy 

qiuli^ ot flour was, sad, I believe, held, wu concluded the fint aeriea 

rtill ii, calkd secoods. (w) kddre«aed to a jouth. Host d tlw 

C3CZT. " thou tvborrCd wfomtr, rcnuumng aeeni addrened to a 

Cf. end. 7, "fraiier tput." Also woman, sod ezpteaa the bitter 

d. Vault and Adonu,L6S6,yrbieie reflectiooi coosequent upon thia 

" this lOur infoimer " ii Jealouq'. reUtion. (b) 
(b) cnvi. » Tim^t fitU» glatB. Ail 

aarri. Not in Kmnet torm, but tidJt, hour—^ mort temarit- 

lix rhymed couplets, even thon^ ftble instance of inveraioa for 

an ominioixrf two lines ii indicated "Time's fidck hour^aM^ hk 

in the quarto. It is the oMidasion n^k." (w) 
<i a Hries of Monets and Mnca as cxxn. >° WjB, em. (i^ 
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Sonnets 



In the old age black was aot counted fair, 
. Or if it were, it bore not beauty's name ; 
But now is black beautys successive heir. 
And beauty slandered with a bastard shame; 
For since each hand hath put on Nature's power, 
Fairing the foul with art's false borrowed face, 
Sweet beauty hath no name, no holy bower, 
But is pTofaJi'd, if not lives in disgrace. 
Therefore my mistress' eyes are raven black. 
Her eyes so suited ; and they mourners seem 
At such, who, not bom fair, no beauty lack. 
Slandering creation with a false esteem : 
Yet so they mourn, becoming of their woe. 
That every tongue says, beauty should look so. 



How oft, when thou, my music, music play'st. 
Upon that blessed wood, whose motion sounds 
With thy sweet fingers, when thou gently sway'st 
The wiry concord that mine ear confounds, 
Do I envy those jacks, that nimble leap 
To kiss the tender inward of thy hand. 
Whilst my poor lips, which should that harvest reap, 
At the wood's boldness by thee blushing stand. 



azTii. ' miis ii ui sUtuion to 
Uw mnariubk fact tliat during the 
diivmlric ages brunettes wen not 
acknowledi^ m bcftutiei anr 
whete in Cbristeitdom. In all the 
old eontet, fabliaux, and romancei 
... the -faeroiDM are blondes. 
And aunc, the poosenion al dark 
^ca and hair, aiid the complexion 



to by the tmubsdouis as a misfor- 
tune. But tbe brunettes have 
changed tbe fashion since that 
d.?. (w) 

cxivii. * tyet. Beeching accepts 
Staunton's hrovn. (h) 

cnrii. " no baiuljf latJt, i. e. 
rescHt to artifidsJ adommenta. (n) 

cxxviii. * jock*, L e. kq«. (w) 




To be 80 tickled, they would change their Bt&te 
And situation with those dancing chips, 
()"er whoni thv fingers walk with gentle gait. 
Making dead wood more blest than living lips. 
Since saucy jacks so happy are in this. 
Give them thy lingers, me thy lips to kiss. 



Th' expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action ; and till action, lust 
Is perjur'd, murtherous, bloody, full of blame. 
Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust ; 
Enjoy 'd no sooner but despised straight ; 
Past reason hunted, and no sooner h.id. 
Post reason hated, as a swallow'd bait, 
On purpose laid to make the taker mad ; 
Mad iu pursuit, and in posseiisioii so ; 
Had, having, and in quest to have, extreme ; 
A bliss in proof, — and prov'd, a very woe ; 
Before, a joy propos'd ; behind, a dream. 

All this the world well knows, yet none knows n 
To shun the heaven that leads men to this heU. 



My mistress* eyes are nothing like the sun ; 

Coral is far more red than her lips* red : 

If snow be white^ why then her breasts are dun ; 

If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head. 

I have seen roses damasked, red and white, 5 

But no such roses see I in her cheeks ; 

cxxviiL " thy, [Malooe.] The cxm. " tn proof, when hiaag 

quarto, th«ir, and so again in experienced, (a) and prov'd, a 

Uk lut line td this Sonnet, (w) very vxx. Malone's cofTecti<Mi of 

■■'«■« > »xpeiue, expenditure, the quarto reading, and proud and 

(a) iwywo. (w) 



Sonnets 

And in some perfumes is there more delight 
Than in the breath that from my mistress reeks. 
I love to hear her apeak ; yet well I know 
That music hath a &r more pleasing sound : 
I grant I never saw a goddess go ; 
My mistress, when she walks, treads on the ground. 
And yet, by heaven, I think my love as rare 
As any she beliM with fidse compare. 



Thou art as tyrannous, so as thou art. 
As those wbos3 beauties proudly make them cruel ; 
For well thou know'st, to my dear doting heart 
Thou art the i jest and most precious jewel. 
Yet, in good faith, some say, that thee behold, 
Thy face hath not the power to make love groan ; 
To say they err I dare not be so bold. 
Although I swear it to myself alone. 
And, to be sure that is not false I swear, 
A thousand groans, but thinking on thy &ce, 
One on another's neck, do witness bear. 
Thy black is fairest in my judgment's place. 
In nothing art thou black, save in Iby deeds. 
And thence this slander, as I think, proceeds. 



Tlune eyes I love, and they, as pitying me, 
Knowing thy heart torments me with disdain. 
Have put on black, and loving mourners be, 
Looking with pretty ruth upon my pain. 
And, truly, not the morning sun of heaven s 

Better becomes the gtey cheeks of the Elast, 
Nor that full star that ushers in the even 
ara. ' termm U . (Tlw editioa ol 1640.] The quuto, larmmit. (w) 



i 




Doth half that glory lo the sober West, 

As those two mourning eyes become thy face. 

O, let it, then, as well beseem thy heart 

To moui-n for me, since mourning doth thee grace. 

And suit thy pity like in every part; 

Then will I swear, beauty herself is black. 
And all they foul that thy complexion lack. 



U 



Beshrew that heart, that makes my heart to groan 

For that deep wound it gives my friend and me ! 

Is't not enough to torture me alone, 

But slave to slavery my sweefst friend must be ? 

Me from myself thy cmel eye hath ^aken, s 

And my next self thou Imi-dei- hast engi-ossed : 

Of him, myself, and thee, I am forsaken; 

A torment thrice threefold thus to be crossed. 

Prison my heart in thy steel bosom's ward, 

But, then, my friend's heart let my poor heart bail ; io 

Whoe'er keeps me, let my heart be his guard ; ^L^^ 

Thou canst not then use rigour in my jail : ^^H 

And yet thoa wilt ; fbr I bong pent in thee, 

Perforce am thine, and all that is in me. 



So, now I have confeM'd that he is thine, 

And I myself am mortgag''d to thy will ; 

Myself 1^11 forfeit, so that other mine 

Thou wilt restore, to be my comfort still : 

But thou "wilt not, nor he will not be free, 5 

For thou art covetous, and he is kind ; 

txau. '* tuiL Beeching, mt ]daiiuas,prDbal^,''«clBpt,"''fit." 
yay jdausibly, objects to Dowden'i (r) 
expUatl&Ki, "dothci" Slid er 



Sonnets 

He learoM but, surety-like, to write for me, 
Under that bond that him as fast doth bind. 
The statute of thy beauty thou wilt take, 
Thou usurer, that putt'st forth all to use, 
And sue a friend came debtor for my sake ; 
So him I lose through my unkind abuse. 

Him have I lost ; thou hast both him and me: 
He pays the whole, and yet am I not fi-ee. 



Whoever hath her wish, thou hast thy WiSy 
And ITiS tt,''1«itt, and Win in over-{^UB ; 
More than enough am I, that vex thee still. 
To thy sweet will making addition thus. 
Wilt thou, whose wiU is large and spacious. 
Not once vouchsafe to hide my will in thine P 
Shall will in othen seem right gracious. 
And in my will no fair acceptance shine? 
The sea, all water, yet receives rain still. 
And in abundance addeth to his store ; 
So thou, being rich in WiU, add to thy WiU 
One will of mine, to make thy Iai^ WiS more. 

Xjet no unkind, no &ir beseechers kill ; 

Think all but one, and me in that one WiS. 



If thy soul check thee that I come so near, 
Swear to thy blind soul that I was thy WiU, 
And will, thy soul knows, is admitted there ; 

conjectures: "No unkiiicl, 
>.'" RoBsetli coDJectuied: 
iU" {-»vaa) for "kill.- (a) 
" no vnlemd, no. Dow- <3zxvi. ' dteek, chide, (a) 



S64 Sonnets 

Thus far for love, my love-suit, sweet, fulfil. 
mu will fulfil the treasure of thy love. 
Ay, fill it full with wills, and my will one. 
In things of great i-eceipt with ease we prove, 
Among a number one is reckon ''d none : 
Then in the number let me pass untold. 
Though in thy stores' actount I one must be ; 
For nothing hold me, so it please thee hold 
That nothing me, a something sweet to thee : 
Make but my name thy love, and love that still. 
And then thou lovest me, — for my name is WiU. 

cxxKvri 

Tbau bHad ibol^ Xior^ vbat dost tiioo to mine ijm. 

That tbej hAcU, and we not wlwi th^ wet! 

'Dmy know wlwt beaut; ia, see where it hoB, 

Tet what the best u, take the wont to ba 

If c^ei^ cocnpt b; orcr-paztul looka,  

Be andw^d in the bay •mbtat all men ride, 

Why of eTeB* fldadwod haat thoa finged hooka. 

Whereto the judgment of my heart is tTd ? 

Why should my heart think that a several plot, 

Which my heart knows the wide world's common 

place 10 

Or mine eyes, seang this, say, this is not. 

To put fair truth upon so foul a face P 

In things right true my heart and eyes have erred 
And to this £alse plague are they now transferred. 

(xzzvL * out i* rtebm'd tutu. ^szviL *"" affMraI(i. e. private) 
Cf. Mulowe'B Hard ard Ltimdtr, plal . . . cvntmon jiaoe, uMd in 
i., "one IB no number." (b) antitbeau. (■) 

cxxxvii. * vthot At beM it to be 
CMiftnied with lo bt. (a) 
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Sonnets 



When my love swears that she is made of truth, 
I do believe her, though I know she lies, 
lliat she might think me some untutor'd jouth, 
Unleanied in the world's false subtleties. 
Ihus vainly thinking that she thinks tne young. 
Although she knows my days are past the best. 
Simply I credit her false-speaking tongue : 
On both sides thus is simple truth supprest. 
But wherefore says she not, she is unjust p 
And wherefore say not I, that I am old ? 
O, love's be:i...)mbit is in seeming trust, 
And age in love loves not to have years told : 
Therefore I lie with her, and she with me, 
And in our &ults by lies we flatter'd be. 



O, call not me to justify the wrong, 
That thy unkindness lays upon my heart ; 
Wound me not with thine eye, but with thy tongue^ 
Use power with power, and slay me not by art. 
Tell me thou lov'st elsewhere ; but in my sight, s 

Dear heart, forbear to glance thine eye aside: 
What need'st thou wound with cunning, when thy might 
Is more than my o'er-press'd defence can bide P 
Let me excuse thee : ah ! my love well knows 
Her pretty looks have been mine enemies, 10 

And therefore from my face she turns ray foes, 
That they elsewhere might dart their injuries. 
Yet do not so ; but since I am near slain, 
Kill me outright with looks, and rid my pain. 
oDcxviii. lUi Soonet wm the fint number in The Pauioiuai 
Pagrim. (4 



Soanets 



Be wtK a> thou art cruel : do not press 
Mj bmgoe-ti'd patience with too much disdain ; 
Lest sorrow lend me words, and words express 
THkc nuinner of my pity- wan ting pain, 
[f I might teach thee wit, better it were. 
Though not to tore, yet, love, to tell roe so ; 
As testy sidi men, when their deaths be near. 
No news but health from their phi'sician^ know : 
For, if 1 should despair, I should graw mad, 
And in my madness might spealc ill of thee; 
Now this ill-wresting world is grown so ba£?.i_ . 
Mad slanderen by mad enis believed be. 
That I may not be so, nor thou beli'd, 
Bear thine eyes straight, though thy proud heart { 
wide. 



Id faith I do not love thee with mine eyes, 

For they in thee a thousand errors note ; 

But \ is my heart that loves what they despise. 

Who in despite of view is pleas'd to dote. 

Nor are mine ears with thy tongue''s tune delighted ; s 

Nor tender feeling to base touches prone. 

Nor taste, nor smell, desire to be invited 

To any sensual feast with thee alone : 

But my five wits, nor my five senses can 

ad. " iZt-iDreiftRg, giving na the Dote above on Sonnet zcxv. 

evil iDcaning to. (b) (w) 

ocli. * The quuto uhI Beeching cxli. * five vnlt — praverbiBl. 

an followed here in tlie omiuion T^tty were: cmunon wit, ima^ 

of the usual comma after feding. nation, fantasy, eatimatioii, nKm- 

tB) on- (a) 

cxli. ' m\»wd. 




Sonnets «67 

Dissuade one foolish heart from serving thee, lO 

Who leaves unswayed the likeness of a man. 
Thy proud hearths slave and vassal wretch to be 
Only my plague thus far I count my gain, 
That she that makes me sin awards me pain. 

CXLU 

Love is my sin, and thy dear virtue hate. 

Hate of my sin, grounded on sinful loving. 

O, but with mine compare thou thine own state, 

And thou shalt find it merits not reproving ; 

Or, if it do, nj/) from those lips of thine, 5 

That have pitAn^d their scarlet ornaments. 

And sealM false bonds of love as oft as mine. 

Robbed others^ beds revenues cf their rents. 

Be it lawful I love thee, as thou lov^st those 

Whom thine eyes woo as mine importune thee : 10 

Root pity in thy heart, that when it grows. 

Thy pity may deserve to pitied be. 

If thou dost seek to have what thou dost hide, 

By self-example may^st thou be denied ! 

cxun 

Lo, as a careful housewife runs to catch 

One of her feathered creatures broke away. 

Sets down her babe, and makes all swift dispatch 

In pursuit of the thing she would have stay ; 

Whilst her neglected child holds her in chase, 5 

Cries to catch her whose busy care is bent 

czli. " FFAo, i. e. the heart See put on their scarlet omaments." 
Wyndham. (b) (b) 

cxlii. * Another reminder of Ed- cxlii. ^* hide, hide from, (b) 
ward III., n. i., "His cheeks cxliii. * jmrsuU, Accented on 

the penult, (b) 



f68 Sonnets 

To follow that whidi flies before her fooe^ 
Not priang her poor infiuit's disomitNit : 
So runn^st thoa after jiiat which flies from thee» 
Whilst I» thy babe, chase thee a&r bdiiiid ; lo 

But if thoa catch thy hope, turn back to me. 
And play the mother^s part, kiss me, be kind : 
So win I pray that thou may^st have thy Witt, 
If thoa torn bad[, and my loud catying stilL 



Two loves I have of comfort and despair. 

Which like two spirits do soggest me still ti^ 

The better angel is a man, right foir, J^i^ ^ 

The worser spirit a woman, odoorM jOL 

To win me soon to heD, my feijpale evil a 

Tempteth my better angel from my side^ 

And woold corrapt my saint to be a devil. 

Wooing his parity witii her foal pride. 

And whether that my angel be tnm^d fiend^ 

Saspect I may, yet not directly tell ; lo 

Bat being both from me, both to eadi friend^ 

I guess one angel in another's hell : 

Yet this shall I ne^er know, but live in doubt. 

Till my bad angel fire my good one out. 

CXLV 

Those lips that Lovers own hand did make, 
Breathed forth the sound that said, ** I hate,^ 

cxliii. * prismg, considering, (b) cxiiv. * Me, The quarto, ttg^, 

cxliiL '* thy Will, Shakespeare's with obvious error, (w) 

friend, "Will," not himself, (b) czliv. • fiend. The quarto, /fiuie; 

cxliv. This was number two in The PaeeumaU Pilgrim^ feemL (r) 

The PoieionaU Pilgrim, (b) cxliv. " hdh to each friend, each 

cxliv. ' euggeel me sHU, incite a friend to the other, (b) 

me ever — probably* (b) cxlv. The only Sonnet oi Shake- 
speare's in octosyllabic vcne. (b) 



Sonnets 

To me that UnguishM for her sake ; 
But when she saw my woeful state, 
Straight in her heart did mercy com^ 
Chiding that tongue, that ever sweet 
Was us'd in giving gentle doom, 
And taught it thus anew to greet. 
"I hate," she alter'd with an end. 
That followed it as gentle day 
Doth follow ni^t, who, like a fiend. 
From Heaven to Hell is flown away : 
" I hate " from hate away she thiew, 
And sftv^d my life, saying — ** Not yon." 



Poor soul, the centre of my sinfiil earth* 

FooVd by these rebel powSs that thee array, 

Why drat thou pine within, and su^ dearth. 

Fainting thy outward walls so costly gay F 

Why so large cost, having so short a lease, B 

Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 

Shall worms, inheritors of this excess. 

Eat up thy charge P is this thy body^s end ? 

Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant's loss. 

And let that pine to aggravate thy stote ; lO 

Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross ; 

Within be fed, without be rich no more : 

So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on men. 
And, Death once dead, there 's no mote dyiug then. 

cihL * FonTd by Ihue rsU be well Moeptcd. (w) [Stccreiu, 

foafr*. In the dd copy the lut Stoned by; Dowden, Pru^d by; 

wotdi of the paeceding line mn Herford niggcata, Lord of.] arran, 

■GcideDtallr repeated at the be- hanss. 

gmning cf this: Uy tmfut earth cdvi. " aggravatt, iucreaae. (a) 

Sum rAd pmart* Out thtt acM. " tmnt etivtnc, i. e. dt- 

omqi. Some change being nee- vine leaaes, etoni^. 
cnaiT) that made bv M"^*"** Tn*y 



My love is as a fever, loDging still 

For that wLich longer nurseth the disease; 

Feeding oo that which doth preserve the iU| 

Th' uncertain sickly appetite to please. 

My reason, the physician to my love, 

Angry that his prescriptions are not kept. 

Hath left nie, and I desperate now approve 

Desire is death, which physic did except. 

Past cure I am, now reason is past care, 

And frantic mad with evermore unrest: i 

My thoughts and my discourse as madmen's are, 

At random from the truth vainly express'd ; 

For I have sworn thee fair, and thought thee 
bright. 

Who art as black as Hell, as dark as night 



O me, what eyes bath Love put in my head, 

Which have no correspondence with true sight! 

Or, if they have, where is my judgment fled. 

That censures folsely what they see aright P 

If that be &ir whereon my false eyes dote, b 

What means the world to say it is not so ? 

If it be not, then love doth well denote 

Love's eye is not so true as all men's : no. 

How can it ? O, how can Love's eye be true, 

That is so vez''d with watching and with teats P lo 

cdvii. ' itiU, ever, (a) odviii. ' eenturt*, judgei. (b) 

cdvii. ' approve, karn by es- odviii. ' Lmx'i ef/e (ay) . , , 

perience. (a) no. A [day oo wotds. (a) 

Gxlvii. * tmvpt, ntuae. (s) 



_ r\ 



Sonnets ' 

No marvel, then, though I mistake my view, 

The sun itself sees not, till heaven clears. 

O cunning Love, with tears thou keepM me blind. 
Lest eyes well<aeeing thy foul Cfuilts ^ould find. 



Canst thou, cruel ! say, I love thee not. 
When I, f^inst myself, with thee partake ? 
Do I not think on thee, when I forgot 
Am of myself, all tyrant, for thy sake P 
Who hateth thee that I do call my friend ! * 

On whom frown^st thou that I do fawn upon ? 
Nay, if thou lowVst on me, do I not spend 
Revenge upon myself with present moan ? 
What merit do I in myself respect. 
That is so proud thy service to despise, 
When all my best doth worship thy defect. 
Commanded by the motion of thine eyes ? 
But, love, hate on, for now I know thy mind : 
Those that can see thou lov'st, and I am blind. 



0, &om what power hast thou this powerful might. 

With insufficiency my heart to sway 7 

To make me give the lie to my true sight, 

And swear that brightness doth not grace the day P 

Whence hast thou this becoming of things ill. 

That in the very reAise of thy deeds 

There is sudi strength and wairontise of skill, 

That in my mtnd thy worst all best exceeds P 

Who taught thee how to make me love thee more 



"'"''^^y 



■■v=^« 






S7X Skmnets 

The more I hear and see jurt canae of hate? 
O, though I love what oUien do abhor. 
With others thou shoukTst not abhor my state; 
If thy onworthiness raised love in me^ 
More wcHTthy I to be beloved of thea 



cu 

Love is too young to know what oonscieiioe is ; 
Yet who knows not conscienoe is bom of love? 
Hneankf gentle dieater, uige not my amiss. 
Lest guilty rf my fiudts thy sweet self prove : 
For, thou betraying me, I do betray 
My ooUer part to my gross body^s treason ; 
My soul doth tdl my body that he may 
Triumph in love ; flesh stays no fiuther reason. 
But rising at thy name, doth point out thee 
As his triumphant piiae. Firradof this pride^ 
He is oontented thy poor drudge to be^ 
To stand in thy affid^ &11 by thy side. 
No want of oonsdoioe hold it, that I call 
Her ^ love,^ for whose dear love I rise and &IL 



CTJI 

In loving thee thou know'^st I am forsworn, 
But thou art twice forswom, to me love swearing ; 
In act thy bed-vow*broke, and new faith torn. 
In vowing new hate after new love bearing. 
But why of two oaths^ breach do I accuse thee. 
When I break twenty ? I am perjur'^d most ; 
For all my vows are oaths but to misuse thee. 
And all my honest faith in thee is lost : 
For I have sworn deep oaths of thy deep kindness, 



THE DISARMINt; Ol' CUPID 

From nn en|u;raviiig liy 1'. Lightfoot, niler the {lainticit; 
by W. K. Frost 
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Sonnets 273 

Oaths of thy love, thy truth, thy constancy ; lO 

And to enlighten thee, gave eyes to bhndneas, 
Or made them swear against the thing they see ; 

For I have sworn thee &ir: more perjur'd I, 

To swear against the truth so foul a lie ! 

l.£Lni ) 

Cupid laid by his brand, and fell asleep : 

A maid of I)iau''s this advantage found, 

And his love-kindling fire did quickly steep 

In a cold valley-fountain of that ground ; 

Which borrow'd from this holy fire of Love s 

A dateless lively heat, still to endure, 

And grew a seething bath, which yet men prove, 

Against strange maladies a sovereign cure. 

But at my mistress' eye Lovers brand new-fired. 

The boy for trial needs would touch my breast ; 10 

I sick withal, the help of bath desired. 

And thither hied a sad distempered guest, 

But found no cure : the bath for my help lies 
Where Cupid got new fire, my mistress' eyes. 

Tbs little Love-god lying once asleep, 

Laid by his side his heart-inflaming brand. 

Whilst many nymphs, that vow'd chaste life to keep 

cliii^ cHt. Hwk Sotmeta have vmoa. Such a Latin rendaing 
no direct connectioD wHIi thoK ■■'■•-"■ . „ . 



tseceding. As Henberg {Shai»- 1529. (r) 

jpAirvJaArbucA, 18TB) poiut«d out, dii. " mon perjvr'd I. TTie 

they were niggeated by a Gredc quarto, mon perjta'd eye — a men 

Epigram in the ninth book of the phoDogi^>hic erTO. (w) 

Antbfdogy Mariaoua, probablj> of diii. * daldett, eternal, tim, 

the fifth centuij, a. d. Stake- enr. (a) 
•pcaie ma; have known a Latin 
vol. ivn, — 19 
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Sonnets 



Came tripping by ; but in her maiden hand 
The fairest votary took up that fire 
Wliich many l^ons of true hearta bad warm'd : 
And BO the General of hot desire 
Was, sleeping, by a virgin hand disarm'd. 
This brand she quenched in a cool well by, 
Wliicli from love's fire took heat perpetual. 
Growing a bath, and healthful remedy 
For men disea^'d ; but I, my mistress' thrall. 
Came there for cure, and this by that I prove. 
Love's fire heat^ water, water cools not love. 



div. 



Gtneral. lord, (a) 
* tKit — refen to tbe next lino. (^ 
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A LOVER'S COMPLAINT 



A Loptr'tOo>uptaiiUyna6nt printed In 1009, at tbe end of the lint 
editioD of Shalcespeare'i Soaaets (and its attribution tn Shakespcaie 
rests chicR; upon thla evidence]. Its stfle funijshes us our only 
means of conjefturing the d&te of ita tompoaition ; vbich tienc« ap- 
pears to have been later than that of any other of his poems, except, 
perhaps, a few of his sonnets. [" Its theme, lilie theirs (the V&nui, 
Immu*, and the Sonnets), is derived from phases of relation between 
men and women which in the dnmaa he habituaily avoided, or which 
he touched only incidentally, as in Bertrajn and Viola. The *loTer' is 
a less innocent Luerece t her ravisher no Tarquin but a Don Juan, 
whose weapons are fasciaatiDa and persuasion." — Heiford.] 



^ 



^ Hober'iS Comjplarmt 



FROM off a hill whose concave womb re-worded 
A plaintful story from a sisf'ring vale, 
My spirits t** attend this double voice accorded. 
And down I lay to list the sad-tun^d tale : 
Ere long espied a fickle maid full pale, 
Tearing of papers, breaking rings a-twain. 
Storming her world with sorrow's wind and rain. 

Upon her head, a platted hive of straw. 

Which fortified her visage from the sun. 

Whereon the thought might think sometime it saw lo 

The carcass of a beauty spent and done. 

Time had not scythed all that youth b^un. 

Nor youth all quit ; but, spite of Heaven's fell rage, 

Some beauty peep'd through lattice of sear'd age. 

Oft did she heave her napkin to her eyne. 

Which on it had conceited characters. 

Laundering the silken figures in the brine 

That seasoned woe had pelleted in tears, 

And often reading what contents it bears ; 

As often shrieking undistinguish'^d woe, to 

In clamours of all size, both high and low. 

Sometimes her levelled eyes their carriage ride. 
As they did battery to tiie spheres intend ; 
Sometime diverted their poor balls are ti''d 

* r^'worded, re-echoed, (b) >* ccnceUed, fanciful. Cf." con- 

' hivet L e. hat (hive-shaped), oeit," Lucrece, L 701, &c (r) 
(b) » pdUted, rounded, (r) 

^ napkm, handkerchief, (b) ** levdTd, aimed, carriage, i. e 

as of a cannon, (b) 



X78 A liover's Complaint 

To th' orbed Earth : sometimes tliey do extend 
TTieir view right on ; anon their gazes lend 
To every place at once, and nowhere fix'd. 
The mind and sight distractedly commix'd. 

Her hair, nor loose, nor ti'd in formal pUt, 

Proclaim'd in her a careless hand of pride : 

For some, untuekM, descended her sheav'd hat. 

Hanging her pale and pined cheek beside ; 

Some in her threaden fillet still did bide, 

And, true to bondage, would not break from thence, 

Though slackly braided in loose negligence. 

A thousand favours from a maund she drew 

Of amber, crystal, and of beaded jet. 

Which one by one she in a river threw. 

Upon whose weeping margent she was set ; 

Like usury, applying wet to wet. 

On monarch's hands, that lets not bounty foil 

Where want cries " some,"' but where excess begs alL 

Of folded schedules had she many a one, 
Which she perusM, sighed, tore, and gave the flood ; 
Crack'd many a ring of posfd gold and bone, 
Bidding them find their sepulchres in mud ; 
Found yet more letters aadly penn'd in blood, 
With aleided silk feat and affectedly 
Enswath'd, and sealed to curious secrecy. 



" A«r Aeai/d hat, i. e. her ** tckedtda, menKmuida. (a) 

•traw tut (w) « With tUided lOk foM, i. e. 

** maund, basket (w) with floos [untwisted] dlk iie»t^. 

 0/ beaded jet. Tie quarto, &c (w) 

of bedded iet. (w) **hiriinM, carcfuL (k) 



n. 



A Love's Complaint • 

Tliese often bathM she in her fluxive eyes, 

And often kiaa'd, and often ''gan to tear ; 

Cried, '* O false blood ! thou register of lies, 

What unapproved vitoess dost thou bear I 

Ink would have seemed more black and damned here ! "^ 

This said, in top of rage the lines she rents. 

Big discontent so breaking their contents. 

A reverend man that groz'd bis cattle ni^ 

Sometime a blusterer, that the ruffle knew 

Of court, of city, and had let go by 

The swiftest hours, observed as tbey flew ; 

Towards this afflicted fancy fastly drew ; 

And, privil^M by age, desires to know 

In Inief, the grounds and motives of her woe. 



So slides he down upon his grained bat. 
And comely-distant sits be by her side ; 
When he again desires her, being sat. 
Her grievance with his hearing to divide : 
If that ftvm him there may be aught applied 
Which may her suffering ecstasy assuage, 
TT is promised in the charity of age. 



" Faster," she says, " thou^ in me you behold 
The injury of many a blasting hour, 
Let it not tell your judgment I am old ; 

" 'gan to tear. Tbe old cop;, " tu^, turmoil, (a) 

gaue to teare —  manifest mia- *■ /dncy, love, ot kmd i 

jaint. (w) 




A Lover's Complaint 



Not age, but sorrow, over me hath power ; 
I might as yet have been a spreading flower. 
Fresh to myself, if I had self-appli'd 
Love to myself, and to no love beside. 

" But woe is me ! too early I attended 
A youthful suit (it was to gain my grace) 
Of one by nature's outwards so commended. 
That maiden's eyes stuck over all his face : 
Love lack'd a dwelling, and made him her place ; 
And when in his fair parts she did abide, 
She was new lodged, and newly deifi'd. 

" His brawny locks did hang in crooked curia ; 
And every light occasion of the wind 
Upcm hia lipi their silken parcds hnriiL 
What 'a sweet to do, to do win iqiUy fitid : 
Each eye that saw him did enchant the mind ; 
For on his visage was, in little, drawn 
What largeness thinks in Paradise was sawn. 

" Small shew of man was yet upon his chin ; 
His pbcenix down b^an but to appear. 
Like uDshom velvet, on that termless skin, 
Whose bare out-bra^'d the web it seemM to w 
Vet shewed his visage by that cost most dear ; 
And nice afiections wavering stood in doubt 
If best were as it was, or best without 



"Olont. ITie quaito, mm. 
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The comctum is D^'a. (w) 
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A Lover's Complaint «81 

" His qualitiee weie beauteous as his form, 

For maiden-tongu'd he was, and thereof free ; lOO 

Yet, if men mov'd him, was he such a storm 

As oft 'twizt May and April is to see. 

When winds breathe sweet, unruly though they be. 

His rudeness so with bis authorized youth. 

Did livery fidaeness in a pride of truth. 

" Well could he ride, and often men would say 

' That horse his mettle from his rider takes : 

Proud of subjection, noble by the sway, 

What rounds, what bounds, what course, what stop 

he makes ! ' 
And controversy henoe a question takes, 110 

Whether the horse by him became bis deed. 
Or he his manage by tb^ well-doing steed. 

** But quickly on this side the verdict went ; 
His real habitude gave life and grace 
To appertainings and to ornament, 
Accomplish'd in himself, not in his case: 
All aids, themselves made fairer by their place, 
Came for additions; yet their purposed trim 
Pieced not his grace, but were all graced by him. 

" So on the tip of his subduing tongue 120 

All kind of arguments and question deep. 
All rephcation prompt, and reason strong, 

"* autkaraid. Accented on the >" Camt. Tine quuto, con. 

penuh. (b) (w) [WTiidliam reads con °- am 

"* earn, dren, at, as WTiidiiam effective for. count for. Cam- 

t, acocasoiies. (a) bridge snd Neflwii read Come.] 




1 
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For hia advantage still did wake and sleep : 
To make the weeper laugh, the laugher weep. 
He had the dinlect and ditTerent skill. 
Catching all passions id his craft of will ; 

That he did in the general am reign 
Of young, of old; and sexes bo^i enchanted, 
To dwell with him in thoughts, or to remain 
In personal dut^, following where he haunted ; 
Consents bewitchM, ere he desire, have granted ; 
And dialogued for him what he would say, 
Ask'd their own wills, and made their wills obey. 

Many there were that did his picture get. 
To serve their eyes, and in it put their niindf" 
Like fools th&t in th* imagination set 
The goodly objects which abroad they find 
Of lands and mansions, theirs in thought assign'd ; 
And labouring in more pleasures to bestow them. 
Than the true gouty landlord which doth owe them : im 

"So many have, that never touch'd his hand. 
Sweetly suppos'd tbem mistress of his heart. 
My woeful self, that did in freedom stand, 
And was my own fee- simple, (not in part,) 
What with his art in youth, and youtli in art. 
Threw my affections in his charmed power, 
ReservM the stalk, and gave him all my flower. 

"* «(iC, ever, (a) the puactuatioii of this stama. 

'•• eraft of uriC, "facul^ of in- (a) 
fluendng otbers." — WTodliam. '** ovm, poeaem, own — u fre- 

(b) quently. (h) 

" Wyndbam has a Itmg note on '** part, part-ownerahip. (b) 
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" Yet did I not, as some my equals did. 

Demand of him, nor being desired, yielded ; 

Finding myself in honour so forbid, IM 

With safest distance I mine honour shielded : 

Experience for me many bulwarks builded 

Of proofs new-bleeding, which remained the foil 

Of this false jewel, and his amorous spoil. 

** But ah, who ever shunnM by precedent 

The destin'd ill she must herself assay ! 

Or forc'd examples, 'gainst her own content. 

To put the by-pass'd perils in her way ! 

Counsel may stop a while what will not stay ; 

For when we rage, advice is often seen 160 

By blunting us to make our wits more keen. 

" Nor gives it satisfaction to our blood, 
That we must curb it upon others* proof. 
To be forbid the sweets that seem so good. 
For fear of harms that preach in our behoof. 
O appetite^ from judgment stand aloof! 
The one a palate hath that needs will taste. 
Though Reason weep, and ciy, ' It is thy last.' 

" For further I could say, ' This man 's untrue,' 

And knew the patterns of his foul be^iling; iTO 

Heard where his plants in othei^' orchards grew, 

Saw how deceits were gilded in his smiling; 

Knew vows were ever brokers to defiling ; 

Thought, characters, and words, merely but art, 

And bastards of his foul adulterate heart. 

" }ar<?d, demftuded, insisted old form of Uie past putidple of 
upcMi. (b) "forbid." (b) 

'" proa/, experieDCe — prob- "• broken, panden. (b) 

»bty. (b) "' eharaden, writing, (b) 

'*• foAid. Qiisrto, joihod, the ■" adubenOe, adiiHennu. (a) 
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I " And long upon these terms I held my tnty, 
, Till thus he "gfln besiege me; 'Gentle maid. 
Have of my suffering youth some feeHng pity. 
And be not of my holy vows afraid : 
That's to ye sworn, to none was ever said ; 
For feasts of love I have been call'd unto. 
Till now did ne'er invite, nor never woo. 



* All my ofTences that abroad you see. 
Are errors of the blood, none of the mind ; 
Love mode them not ; with acture they may be, 
Where neither party is nor true nor kind : 
I They sought tlieir shame that so their shame did fin 
I And so much less of shame in me remains. 
By how much of mc their reproach contaius. 

" * Among the many that mine eyes have seen, 

Not one whose flame my heart so much as warmed. 

Or my affection put to th^ smallest teen, 

Or uiy of my leisures ever charmed : 

Harm have I done to them, but ne'er was harmed ; 

Kept hearts in liveries, but mine own was free. 

And reign'd, commanding in his monarchy. 



** * Look here what tributes wounded fandes sent m^ 
Of paled pearls, and rubies red as blood ; 
Figuring that they their passions likewise lent me 



Dtcc. White and the 



"* (MR, pain, (b) 

"* palad. Malone. lie raigi- 
lul, pidyd. The editioD of 1040 uid 
Wyndlum, patid; Sewdl, p^id. 
(a) 
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Of grief and blushes, aptly understood 200 

In bloodless white and the encrimson^d mood ; 
Effects of terror and dear modesty, 
EncampU in hearts, but fighting outwardly. 

*' ' And lo, bdiold these talents of their hair, 

With twisted metal amorously impleach'd, 

I have receivM firom many a several fair, 

Their kind acceptance weepingly beseech'd. 

With the annexions of fair gems enrich'd, 

And deep-brain'd sonnets that did amplify 

E^h stone's dear nature, worth, and quality. 310 

** ' The diamond P — why, *t was beautiful and hard. 
Whereto his invis'd properties did tend ; 
The deep-green emerald, in whose fresh regard 
Weak sights their sickly radiance do amend ; 
The heaven-hued sapphire and the opal blend 
With objects manifold ; each several stone. 
With wit well blazoned, smiFd or made some moan. 

" ' Lo, all these trophies of affections hot, 

Of pensiv'd and subduM desires the tender. 

Nature hath charged me that I hoard them not, aao 

But yield them up where I myself must render, 

That is, to you, my origin and ender : 

For these, of force, must your oblations be, 

Since I their altar, you enpatron me. 

" * O then advance of yours that phraseless hand. 
Whose white weighs down the airy scale of praise ; 
Take all these similes to your own command, 

"* taUttitofthtirkau',]oduAs[J] *" iavi^d, i. e. inviabfe. (w) 
or hair set in (toW. (w) *" phraxUti, befood exprcs- 

*• impUodt'd, interwoven, (w) sion or description, (b) 




Hallow'd with sighs that burning lungs did raise ; 
What me jour miDtster, for you obeys, 
Works under you ; and to your audit comes 
Thdr distraft pni-cels in combined sums. 

" ' Lo, this derice was sent me from a nun, 
Or sister sanc-titi'd, of holiest note ; 
Which late her noble suit in court did shun. 
Whose rarest Iiavings made t1 e blo&soms dot« i 
For she was sought by spirits sf lichest coat, 
But kept cold distance^ and d.d thence remove. 
To .tpeud her living in eternal love. 

" ' But O, my sweet, what labour is "I to leave 

The thing we have not, masfring what not strives, - 

Paling the place which did no form receive. 

Playing patient sports in unccnutraiDed gyve* I 

She that her fame so to herself contrives, 

The scars of battle 'scapeth by the flight, 

And makes her absence valiant, not her might, 

" ' O, pardon me, in that my boast is true ; 
The accident which brought me to her eye, 



"• Hallom'd. So SeweU. Wynd- 
Lem reads with the quarto, Hol- 
lotctd. Gildon hsd read Hol- 
Une'd. (h) 

*" Or tiMer. Dyce auggesta, 
with much reason, that we should 
read, "A sister." (w) ncto.Rpu- 
Ution. (s) 

"* wait in court, the courtship 
she received in court or the fol- 
lowing she had in court, (r) 

"* having!, accoiu}dishineiit8. 
blouomt, i. e. of the nobili^. (a) 

*" tpint$ of nchut coot. A 



plain alluiion ... to E 
gorgeously anayed band «l gentle- 
men pensioneis. See the note on 
"oa;, which is moe, penaionttB,** 
Mtrry Wivu of^ (fWior, H. £L TO. 
Here tpiriti is a mano^Uable. 
(w) [coof ma; merely meau ooat 
of anus, lineage.) 

*" Fating the Tplaa. [Malooe.] 
TTie old copy, Playing, tx. (n^ 
[See Cambridge for otha oonjec- 
tures. The passage i* very 
obscure.] 
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Upon the momoit did her force subdue, 
And now she would the caged cloister fl; : 
Religious love put out Religion's eye : 
Not to be tempted, would she be immured, 
And now, to tempt all, liberty procured. 



" * How mighty then yon are, O, hear me tell I 

The broken bosoms that to me belong 

Have emptied all their fountains in my well. 

And mine I pour your ocean all among : 

I strong o'er them, and you o'er me being strong, 

Must for your victory us all congest, 

As compound love to physic your cold breast. 



" ' My parts had power to charm a sacred nun, 
Who disciplined and dieted in grace, 
Believ'd her eyes when they V assail b^un. 
All vows and consecrations giving place. 
O most potential love ! vow, bond, nor space. 
In thee hath neither sting, knot, nor con6ne, 
For thou art all, and all things else are thine. 



'^'Wben thou impressest, what are precepts worth 

Of stale example ? When thou wilt inflame, 

How coldly those impediments stand forth 

Of wealth, of filial f^, law, kindred, fame P ' 9T0 

*" loouid the bt immur'd. "nie and I ditd, whidi M«k)Be oar- 

qnuto, enm'd. (w) lected on the MiggeatkHi at an 

*" a *aeTtd mm. The quarto, vkiiitidou* corrMpondent. (w) 

a«acriE(f jufme^aalightBDdobTi- [CairJiridge, WTodlialll, Ik. Rid 

OUB fflispriiit. (w) ay, ditltd.] 

**' oni ditted, Tbt old nqiiH, 
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^ Love's arms are proof, 'gainst rule, 'gainst sense, 'gainst 

H shame, 

H And sweetens, in the suFring pangs it bean, 

H The aloes of all forces, shocks, and fears. 

I 

U V 



' Now all these hearts t^i** An on mine depend. 
Feeling it break, with px>ans they pine. 

And supplicant their sighs \a extend, 

To leave the battery that you lake 'gainst mine. 
Lending soft audience to my sweet design, 
And credent soul to that strc -bonded oath. 
That shall prefer and under) my troth.' 
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" This said, his watery eyes he did dismount. 
Whose sights till then were levell'd on my face^ 
Each cheek a river nmning from a fount 
With brinish current downward flow'd apace : 
0, how the channel to the stream gave grace E 
Who glaz'd with crystal gate the glowing ro»es 
That flame through water which their hue iDdoees. 



" father, what a hell of witchcraft lies 
In the small orb of one particular tear ! 
But with the inundation of the eyes no 

" Lov^* anru an proo/, 'gamd "^ frefer, recominend. tmdar- 

niU. The quarto, Loix't arme* art lala, guanuitee. (a) 

ptace, gainM rule, which ii dearly ** ditmount. An alhuHHi to 

corrupt The leading of the text the reat from which small finaims 

is Malone's. Dfce suggests "Love used to be levdled. (w) [Cf. 

aniu our peace," &c. (w) [mm, H. 22 and 300.] 

leawD.) "■ fiuCwtfh — vrithbut— prob- 

" Imve, leave oB. (a) abty. Wyndham. (a) 
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What rocky heart to water will not wear ! 
What breast so cold that is not warmed here ! 
O deft effect 1 cold modesty, hot wrath. 
Both fire irom hence and chill extincture hath. 



** For, lo, his paasioD, but an art of craft. 

Even there resolv'd my reason into tears ; 

There my white stole of chastity I dafTd, 

Shook off my sober guards, and civil fears ; 

Appear to him, as he to me appean. 

All melting ; though our drops this difference bore, soo 

His poisoned me, and mine did him restore. 

*' In him a plenitude of subtle matter. 

Applied to cauteK all strange forms receives. 

Of burning blushes, or of weeping water, 

Or swooning paleness ; and he takes and leaves. 

In either^s aptness, as it best deceives. 

To blush at speeches rank, to weep at woes, 

Or to turn white and swoon at tragic shews ; 

" That not a heart which in his level came, 

Could ^scape the hail of his all-hurting aim, aio 

Shewing fair nature is both kind and tame ; 

And veird in them, did win whom he would maim : 

Against the thing he sought he would exdaim ; 

When he most bum'd in heart-wish'd luxury. 

He preadi'd pure maid, and praisM cold chastity. 

*** O dtft fffal. Tlte quuto, original, joimdmy. Cambndgt 

Or dtft effeeL (w) Ukd WTiidliam, tuoundmn. (r) 
*°* Mulifi, deceita. (w) ■"luxury, l«adviounie«B — the 

** ivooiting, SewdL Tbe usual fnf*niiig in SbMkttpetM. (i^ 
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"Thus merely with the gRrment of a Grace 
The naked and concealed fiend he cover'd. 
That th' unexperieiic'd gave the tempter place. 
Which, like a cherubin, above them hover'd. 
Who, young and simple, would not be so lover'd ? 
Ay me ! I fell ; and yet do question make 
What I should do again for such a sake. 

" O, that infected moisture of his eye, 
O, that false fire which in his cheek so glow'd, 
O, that forc'd thunder from his heart did fly, 
O, that sad breath his spongy lungs bestowM, 
O, all that boiTowed motion, seeming ow'd. 
Would yet again betray the fore-betray'd. 
And new pervert a reconciled raaid ! " 



i 



• nwrety, entirely, (a) 



ion swiningly owned, i. e. genuiiie 
- probsbly. (a) 
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THE PHCENIX AND TURTLE 

FROM THE ADDITIONAL POEMS TO CH£STER*S 

••LOVE'S MARTYR," 1601. 

INTRODUCTION 

THERE is no other external evidence that these verses are 
Shakespeare's than their appearance with his signature 
in a collection of poems [made by Robert Chester and en- 
titled^ '^ Love's Martyr, or Rosalin's Complaint. Allegoricallj 
shadowing the tmth of Love, in the constant Fate of the 
Phcenix and Turtle," etc.] published in London [in I6OI] 
while he [Shakespeare] was living there in the height of his 
reputation. The style, however, is at least a happy imita- 
tion of his, especially in the bold and original use of epithet. 

[There has been some discussion as to the meaning of the 
poem. The poet seems to describe the obsequies of the 
Phcenix and the Turtle-dove, united in life by a spiritual 
love. There are thirteen four-lined stanzas, with trochaic 
movement, of seven syllables and the rhyme like the rhyme 
of Tennyson's In Memariam (abba). These are followed by 
the " Threnos," five ihree-lined stanzas, also trochaic, each 
stanza bearing a single rhyme. 

A good deal of meaning has been read into the verses. 
Dr. A. B. Grosart (New Shakespeare Sodely Publkaiums, 1878) 
believed they concern the love affair between Elizabeth and 
Essex — a view frankly opposed by Dr. Fumivall (New 
Shaketpeare Soddy Publicaihru, 1877-79> pp. 450 ff.). Mr. 
Sidney Lee (Ltfe) called attention to a resemblance between 
the symbolism of this poem and ''the parts figuratively 
played in Sidney's obsequies by turtle-dove, swan, phcsnix 
and eagle." He concludes: ''Tlie poem may be a mere play 
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The Phoenix and Turtle 



of fancy without recondite intention, or it may be of allegor- 
icul import; but vrlitther it bear relfttion to pending eccle- 
siaaticftl, political, or metaphysics) controversy, or whether it 
interpret popular grief for the death of some leaders of con- 
temporary society, is not easily determined. Happily Shake- 
speare wrote nothing else of like character," 



r>^ 



Cte f himi]r nntf Zuvtlt 



LET the biid of loudest lay, 
On the sole Arabian tree, 
Herald sad and trumpet be. 
To whose sound chaste wings obey. 

But thou shrieking harbinger, 
Foul precurrer of the fiend, 
Augur of the fever^s end. 
To this troop come thou not near. 

From this session interdict 

Every fowl of tjoant wing, 10 

Save the eagle, feathered king : 

Keep the obsequy so strict. 

Let the priest in surplice white, 
That defimctive music can. 
Be the death-divining swan. 
Lest the requiem lack his right. 

And thou, treble-dated crow. 

That thy sable gender mak'st 

With the breath thou giv'^st and tak^st, 

^Mongst our mourners shalt thou ga 90 

' trumpeU trumpeter — as ^ inbMbted, thrioe as long 

often, (b) li^^* (a) 

>« That defimdwe muaie eon, " ffmder, genus, race, (a) 

i. e. that is capable of, that under^ 
stands funereal music, (w) 
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The Phoenix and Turtle 
Here the anthetn doth commenoe : 
Love and constancy' is dead ; 
Phosnix and the turtle fled 
Id a mutual flame fi-om benc& 

So they lov'd, a^ love in twain 
Had the essence hut in one ; 
Two distincta, division lone: 
Number there in love -as »Uin. 

liearts remote, yet not asunder ; 
Distance, and no space was seen 
Twiit the turtle and his queen : 
But in them it were a wonder. 

So between them love did shine, 
That the turtle saw his right 
Flaming in the phoenix" sight : 
Either was the other's mine. 

Property was thus appalled. 
That the self was not the same ; 
Single nature's double name 
Neither two nor one wa« calt'd. 

Reason, In itself confounded. 
Saw division grow together ; 
To themselves yet either neither. 
Simple were so wdl compounded : 

That it cried. How true a twain 
Seemeth this concordant one! 
Love hath reason, reason none. 
If what parts can so remain. 

' Pnpertjf. ideii%. (a) 



The Phoenix and Turtle 

Whereupon it made this thrraie 
To the phceniz and the dove, 
Co-supremes and stars of love ; 
As chorus to their tragic scene. 



Beauty, truth, and rarity, 
Grace in all simplicity, 
Here enclosed in cindCTs lie. 

Death is now the phcenix' nest ; 
And the turtle's loyal breast 
To eternity doth rest. 

Leaving no posterity : — 
T was not their infirmity. 
It was married chastity. 

Truth may seem, but cannot be ; 
Beauty brag, but 't is not she ; 
Truth and beauty buried be. 

To this um let those repair, 
That are either tnie or fair ; 
For these dead birds sigh a prayer. 

* Amw, ftiBtnJ ode. <w) 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 

CHANGES IN WHITE'S TEXT 

VENUS AND ADONIS. 

177. *tirtd dumged to tired. 500. eye's changed to ejfe^. 

187. Ah to Ay, 546. ^i4e(2 to ^uU 

284. hoUa to ** HoUar 624. crudio crot^eed. 

817. uiovxMS. 748. ih' to the. 

498. diediod^d. 833. .^^ to ^y. 

Changes in spelling. In 1. 362 ;atZ has been changed to groof; 1. 683, mtijed 

to mii#t^; 1. 743 impoetumes to impoethumee. 
Hyphens have been deleted as follows. 1. 109 overruled; 1. 119, eyebaUe; 

1. 185, O'enoom; L 183, overwhelming \ 1. 245, Foreknowing \ 1. 617, 

fitftwr aft«at^'(i; 1. 681, outruns', 1. 830, neighbor cavesi L 866, 

o'tfftoom; L 956, eydida; 1. 1143, o'etstrow'd. 
Hyphens have been inserted as follows. In 1. 271, up^priel^dx 1. 366, 

a-ming; 1. 448, doubMock; I 702, paemg-bdl; 1. 766, huteh^r- 

9ire; 1. 825, night-wanderers; 1. 838, focHsh-wiUy. 
Commas have been deleted in L 533 after light; 1. 868 after hearkens and 

hoiunds. 
Commas have been inserted in 1. 87 after Who and on, and in L 1191 

after mistress and mmmted. 
Quotation marks have been inserted in 1. 537 before and after Adieu. 
An ezdamation point after excuse, in 1. 791, has been transferred to the 

end of the next line, and a comma has been inserted after excuse. 
Dashes have been substituted for parentheses in 1. 38 before O and after 

lovel also in 1. 635, before wondrous and after dread. 
Parentheses have been deleted before tniih and after confess in 1. 1001. 
The foflowing words have been capitalized. In 1. 280, Lol; 1. 448, Sus' 

picion; 1. 449, Jealousy; 1. 610, Love, also in U. 649, 653, and 793; 

1.650, Affection's; 656, Love's; 1.657, Jealousy; 1. 695, Echo; 1. 

800, Lusts; 11. 803 and 804, Lust; 1. 945, Destinies; 1. 948, Death's. 

THE RAPE OF LUCRECE 

86. Lucree^s changed to Lucreoe*. 657. hearted to hearsed. 
121. sprite to sprighL 658. dispert^d to dispersed. 

277. beseem to beseems* 747. scapes to 'scapes. 




Poems 



All '(wmb'l to poinftt. liM. MM to dtO'i. 

Un. iJMfA'f-man la (feoCAmon. 147S. niW to Thy. 

IMff. .(U to Ay. 1G5B. acn^tory to otic gMarj i. 

nn. loy'd to ^iif. 1T50. jmtrtju'd to pulrx/rd. 

UN. -nphfr-d to n/'^Vrf. 

HtJMi have bocD drlriul m follown. In I. 174. loo too: I. 281. o'«r> 
pDim; I. 337. chambrr dbor; 1. SUS, i-yrfiaUf: I. 58a VOCNfmon: 
L 7!e8. foretlaU: I. IMS. (hdnM4: 1. 1739. nfis 6om; L 1761. 

^)|^hltu have been inserted in MiU-gaxing, I. 84, and subtU-tkining, 

tlOI. 
Q!kl fallowing vords hnvF 1>cmi ckpiUluEcd. le U. 117 and 1014, NigU; 

L fil7 and 70a. latl; II. 7113 and 710. Dam; 1. 707, Setf-viU; 

t 874. Opportunily: I. 88«. Sm; I. 1505. firfiflin:. 
GoBBBs have brcn dfktcd io I. I^SS, after metsfnger bihI back: canunu 

kcvf been inaertol in II. M9-50 afttr ^ and biding, in I. 7S« after 

liUand niTfi, and in 1. 1430 after ^fU i a aemkabn baa been deleted 

k I. 1507 after then. 
Gb^BU have been substituted for pareotheaes in I. TS5 after Night and 

dUU, and daihes have been substituted for poreatheses in 11. 1975-ft 

after vwnJ and groan, and eUewhere, 
1m 1L 463-5. pareDthesea have been deleted before Rude and after wall 

Ud after heart and eitixm, and a dash has been inserted after brtati, 

an exclamatiuu point after 'wail, and a cuaima after heart. 

a-HE PASSIONATE PILGRIM 
VU. 7. jotn'd changed to joiTod. XIX. 4. jimcy'$ partial might to 
Vll. 8. antt'd to anntd. /oney, partial wight. 

XL 9. ani'd to fetied. XIX. 18. A«r to thy. 

XI. 10. But to And. XIX. 45. Hm to There. 

Xm. 11. Dn« /«■ eiier'« to once. XIX. 45. hfai'en: be to heaven, by. 

fat ntr. XIX. 46. thee to tt«n. 

XV. S. dirnud-drraming to dream- XXl. 14. Teru to rereu. 

m g. XXI, 46. Aim oi commoi 

JLVm. 4B. love to toM. to of nnmnaniJni^Ttf. 

Chaoges in punctuation. XXI. 5, a comma has been deleted after Uap; 

XXI. 19, pnreutheaea have been deleted before tiwught and after /, 

and a comma has been inaettcd after /. 
WUte omitted I.-IU., V., XVII.. and XX. 

SONNETS 

IV. M. ti^d chatiged to uMdL XXIV. 1. Mt^d to HOTi. 

XI. 1. growed to grow'at. XXV. 13. belov'd to btloifd. 

XI. 8- beitmeett to bcilow'tl. XXV. 14. ranoo'd to removed. 



Supplementary Notes 



LXXXV. 1, atxl CXL. S. CXXI Il. 11. do tadoA. 
iSSVI. 6. ditdiUid to duabUd. CXXVI. 6. go'd to gont. 
LXXm. 5. metl to tee'M. CXXVm. 1. plai/ett to pWi*- 

LXXXn. IS. ated to utfd. CXXVUI. 3. taagtd to tea^M. 

I.XXXII. U. dnued io abiu'd. CXXVUI. IS. bUtt'dtobUM. 
LXXXVn. 10. gav'M to Hum CXXX. 14. Mud to bdCd. 

gmfM. CXXXV. 1 &c. witt to IFiB (ild- 

XCVm. £. pudiopCd. idzed). 

CI. 8. dytd to dffd. CXXXVl. 14. bn^M to loved. 

Cn. & Am to W. CXXXvn. S. Hedto tCd. 

CXI. 10. eyd to njtj. CXXSIX. 8. 'bide to bub. 

CXn. 14. thwart to tby'ra. CXL. 13. bdM to Ut''ij. 
CXIV. 4. <ddij/my ta aldiemy. CXLI. 11. Uave to Jbovm. 
CXV. 8. f Ihttalolh'. 
HTpbeiu dekted. VH. 0, highmod; XXI. 13, heartay; XXX. t. tmte 

canaad: LXXXH. 3, o'eritiok; CI. 11, oufliM; CXXXtX. 14. 

ndrigU; CXLVII. 10, nwrmore. 
Camnu deleted. V. 4, after un/ov; VI. 14, afteroDnfuuf; IX. 1, kfla 

HK; XXI. 14. afUr pntue; CXU. 0, after /edmg: CXLVB. 7. 

^ter approvt. 
Quotation marks iiuerted. Vm. 14, before TAouaud afternom; CLI. 

14, before and after join. 
Other changes in punctuatioii. XXI. 4, a Kmicolon after rehtarm has 

been changed to a comma; LXVI. 14, a comma haa been iuaatcd 

after du; LXXXI. 13, parentheses before mith and after pm have 

been changed to daahea; LXXXIX. 11, parentheses before ioo and 

after profane have been changed to '^«m'""^ also in XCV. 6, before 

Making and after tport. 
The following wcnda have been capitalized. XV. II, Time; XXXVIU. 

«, M-am; LXVn. B, JVaftire; XCIV. 6, Natur^t; CVH . 10. D ealK; 

CXV. 5, Time; CXXIV. 2. Fortune'i; 1. 3. rime"*; CXXVll. S. 

Natun't; CXLVI. 13, 14, Death; CXLVIH. 0, LovtTt. 
In tbe following words the capital has been changed to a smaU letter. 

XVni. 4, nmmer't; XXn. 3, time'*: XCVn. e, oufumn; I 11, 

suauner; CII. 7, tunmar's; L 9, tummer. 

A LOVER'S COMPLAINT 

S. eipj^d changed to erpCd. 310. scape changed to 'ae^e. 

41. IdUtlett. 334. jftoinxj to j^'tf. 

S4. deified to dei^d. SS6. bedmaed to bedaufd. 

SB. 'tuinv to vwrc. S27. ouwd to oufd. 
182. wwtouoo. 
In L S38 a comma haa been in«>Hw< ^fter eantii^d. 



THE PH(£NIS AND TCRTLE 



43. either neitka. White t^hnied. 
White prefiwd the title " Attributed Va 
TvrtU aaJ sppended the [aUowin^: 



»" to Th» Plunnx and 



Ox T 



B Kura. 



Crowns hare their compesi, length of days their d*te. 
Triumphs their tomb, Felidtj her fate: 
Of naught but tarth can Earth make us partaker. 
But knowledge makes a king moit like his Makn*- 

"This eTUgrammatir lUBtrain," said White !□ his note, "trxa fini j 
made pulilie in Mr. Collier's Life of Shakespeare (p. cciii. Ed. 1S44]. | 
He printed it 'from a coeval manuseript,' which, he savs, 'aeems to I 
have belon)^ to a curious aecuniulHtor of matters of the kind, and whidi j 
also oontiiins bd unknown produt^oo by Dekker, as ivell as various cAhcr ] 
fHcoes )i; ilnunatists and poets of the time.' Its thought is not unworthj 
of Shakespeare; and in its compactness of expr^ssioD, and its felicitmia 
allilemtion. it presents strong reacmblaneea to the work of his hands." 
There is. however, no reason beyond mere conjecture to suppose these 
lines are Shakeqjeare'a, and tbey are uauaUy omitted in editions of his 
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